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THE  WORLD 
in  7-League  Boots 


H*r«,  lor  the  rocortL  aro  }ust  a 
law  of  tho  Chicago  Daily  Nows 
Foreign  Service  datelines  during 
1951.  Every  dateline  moans  a 
Chicago  Doily  News  conespend* 
ant  was  there. 


f  Foreign  News  Service 
^  CHICAGO 
%  DAILY  NEWS 


Soles  Agent: 
Begister  &  Tribune 
Syndicate 
Dee  Moinee.  la. 


Srinagar. 

Pakistan 

Stockholm. 

Sweden 

Strasbourg. 

France 

Strathcarron. 

Scotland 

Stuttgart. 

Germany 
Suakim.  Anglo- 

Egyptian  Sudan 
Sulaimaniya.  Iraq 
Swat.  Pakistan 
Sydney. 

Australia 
Tabriz.  Iran 
Taegu.  Korea 
Taipeh.  Formosa 
Tarsus.  Turkey 


Wonju.  Korea 
Yokohama.  Japan 
Zohradln. 
Kashmir 


. .  .To  Protect  the  Supplies  that  Protect  Us  ! 


A  big  air  drop  is  a  spectacular  demonstration  of  aluminum  foil  packaging. 
Rations,  medical  supplies  and  a  vast  variety  of  items  must  be  i)rotccted 
against  moisture,  cold,  heat  and  damaging  light  rays.  Guns  and 
many  aircraft  and  tank  parts  must  be  wrapped  to  defy  rust... though  ever 
more  parts  are  now  made  of  rusti'roof  aluminum.  Miles  of  foil  are 
needed... in  addition  to  the  tons  of  aluminum  re(|uired  for  i)lanes, 
pontoon  bridges.  PT-hoats  and  otlier  vital  equipment. 

The  civilian  uses  of  aluminum  multiply  in  the  same  amazing  way. 

More  and  more  manufacturers  want  to  join  tlie  parade  of  brilliant, 
color-printed  foil  packages  that  sell  themselves  on  America’s 
supermarket  shelves.  More  women  look  for  more  of  tlieir  own  pure 
aluminum  foil,  the  original  and  genuine  Reynolds  Vk  rap.  And  tlie  demand 
grows  for  aluminum  parts  in  automobiles  and  appliances,  for  aluminum 
roofing,  siding,  gutters,  windows,  reflective  insulation. 

Military  needs  come  first,  but  the  goal  of  today’s  production 
expansion  is  more  aluminum  for  civilian  use.  too.  We  face  a  double  job: 
fighting  shortages  and  inflation  while  we  fight  aggression.  Reynolds 
is  working  at  that  double  job  full  time,  full  si)eed. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  General  Sales  Office,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Defens*  needs  limit  Reynolds  Wrap 
. . .  Return  Flight 
Guaranteed  I 


America's 
market  basket, 
world's  richest, 
gleams  with 
quality  protec¬ 
tive  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Foil  I 
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Th«  txponding  primary  oluminwm  prodwction  of  Raynoldt  Matali  Compony- 
o  historic  choptor  iit  tho  compony's  33  yoors  of  continwing  growth. 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 

'The  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour'on  Television,  Wednesdays  —  Tallulah  Bankhead  in  'The  Big  Show  on  Radio,  Sundays — NBC  NETWORKS 


Porochute  supply  drop  in  training  maneuvers.  Colors  of  'chutes  identify  types  of  supplies. 


K  V,  g’s ' 

Baltimore’s 


i35a 

Surges  On! 


Ercviithing  in  BALTIMORE  revolver  around  the  SUX 

DAIIY  CIRCULATION  374,080  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  305,531 


Westinghouse  Expansion 
Means  More  Employment  ^ 
for  the  Baltimore  Market! 


The  architect’s  sketch  shows  the  new  plant  now  being  constructed 
for  the  Westinghouse  Air-Arm  Division.  Between  2500  and  4000  new 
employees  will  work  here  when  the  plant  is  finished  early  next  summer. 
Also  shown  are  the  two  existing  plants  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  X-Ray  Division,  where  thousands  of  Baltimoreans  are 
employed. 

This  big  Westinghouse  expansion  is  just  one  more  indication 
that  the  Baltimore  market  is  growing.  Every  index  of  prosperity  is 
up — power  consumption,  carloadings,  bank  clearances,  new  schools, 
and  a  new  airport. 

Sunpapers  circulation  is  growing  too,  showing  a  ten-year  gain 
of  87,147  Daily  and  111,069  Sunday  (Retail  Trading  Zone),  If  you 
want  your  message  to  reach  all  of  this  rich  market,  put  it  in  the 
Sunpapers— morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES; 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 
New  York, San  Francisco  &  Los  Angeles 
SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Chicago  &  Detroit 
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(United  Press-Acme  telephoto) 

WASHINGTON— At  Washington  airport  upon  his  return  from  his 
Christmas  holiday  in  Independence,  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  chats 
with  United  Press  White  House  reporter  MERRIMAN  SMITH.  Be¬ 
tween  them,  U.P.  cameraman  CHARLIE  CORTE  snaps  a  picture. 


(United  Press-Acme  photo) 

HOLLYWOOD  — Reporter  ALINE  MOSBY  and  cameraman  CHARLES 
NERPEL,  of  the  United  Press,  get  actor's  agent  Jennings  Lang's  story 
and  picture  as  he  recounts,  in  his  home,  his  shooting  by  movie  pro¬ 
ducer  Walter  Wanger. 


(United  Press-Acme  photo) 

PUSAN,  Korea  — United  Press  correspondents  PETER  B.  GRUENING 
and  GEORGE  SUH,  together  at  right,  learn  from  the  South  Korean 
Republic's  vice-minister  of  defense,  Kim  II  Hwan,  his  plans  for  "Op¬ 
eration  Rathole,"  to  clean  out  guerrillas  in  his  country. 


(United  Press-Acme  photo) 

NEW  YORK— Just-married  City  Council  President  Rudolph  Halley 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Miss  Janice  Brosh,  are  interviewed  and 
photographed  by  BARBARA  WASHBURN  and  JOE  SHUPPE,  of  the 
United  Press,  after  the  ceremony  in  Justice  David  W.  Peck's  chambers. 


SYDNEY,  Australia- 
United  Press  sports 
writer  ERIC  REIL  notes 
comments  by  tennis  star 
Vic  Seixas  of  the  United 
States  Davis  Cup  team 
at  White  City. 


(United  Press-Acme  radiophoto) 

ERDING,  Germany— Capt.  Dave  Henderson,  one  of  the  four  U.S. 
Army  fliers  recently  ransomed  from  Hungary,  relates  the  story  of 
his  captivity  to  EDWARD  M.  KORRY,  right.  United  Press  Paris  bureau 
manager,  as  ALLYN  BAUM,  U.P.  Berlin  newspicture  bureau  man* 
ager,  readies  his  camera. 


(United  Press-Acme  photo) 


NEW  YORK-U.P.  reporter  H.  D.  QUIGG  fo¬ 
cuses  his  attention,  U.P.  cameraman  ANTHONY 
SANDS  focuses  his  camera  on  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  in  her  hotel  suite  after  the  conviction  of 
her  maid,  Mrs.  Evyleen  Cronin,  for  check-raising. 


(United  Press-Acme  photo) 


*ARIS— U.P.  correspondent  RENE  BALBAUD,  center,  talks  with 
lArs.Fronklin  D.  Roosevelt, guest  of  honor,  and  Taylor  Osterand- 
tr,  E.G.A.  division  head,  at  the  Anglo-American  Press  Associ- 
ition  Ball. 


.Uniled  Press 


A  Defense  of  Radio's  The  True  Dorothy  Dix 

Measurement  Effort  To  the  Editor:  To  meet  Dor  ’ 

To  THE  Editor:  1  would  like  Di*  and  to  be  entertained 

to  comment  on  your  editorial  in  by  her  was  an  experience  never  to 
the  December  22  issue,  “Slide  be  forgotten.  Her  death  on  De 
Rule,”  and  on  other  articles  about  cember  16,  at  the  age  of  90, 
NBC’s  Guaranteed  Advertising  brought  vividly  to  mind  my  visit 
Attention  Plan.  In  doing  so  I  to  her  city.  New  Orleans,  at 
would  like  to  explain  that  I  have  Thanksgiving,  1934.  At  that  time 
spent  several  more  years  as  a  I  was  a  staff  member  of  the  Balti- 
daily  newspaper  advertising  mana-  more  Sunpapers,  and  it  was 
ger  than  in  the  position  of  radio  through  a  fellow  employe,  the  latef 
station  manager  which  1  now  Henry  Edward  Warner,  that  1 
hold.  came  to  know  the  true  Dorothy 

It  seems  to  me  that  E&P  con¬ 
tinues  to  ignore  one  fact  in  every 
article  and  editorial  about  radio 
audience  measurement.  The  fact 
is  that  radio  does  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  Us  audience, 
while  newspapers  do  not. 

No  one  in  the  business  argues 
with  ABC  figures.  They  are  reli¬ 
able  and  come  as  close  as  possible 
to  showing  exact  circulation.  But, 
after  all,  they  show  only  how 
many  newspapers  are  purchased. 

Purchase  of  a  newspaper  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  purchaser  will 
read  every  story  or  every  ad.  You 
can  guarantee  that  a  two  col.  by 
IVz  inch  ad  in  1,570  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  53,675,241  newspaper  readers, 
but  what  information  do  you  have 
about  the  readership  of  that  ad? 

In  a  30  page  newspaper,  contain- 
ting  168  column  inches  to  the 
page,  that  five  column  inch  ad 
must  compete  with  5,035  other 
column  inches  of  news,  features 
and  other  ads  for  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention.  How  many  readers  will 
see  that  ad  in  pas.sing?  How  many  (Boise) 
will  read  it? 

U.  S.  Census  figures  will  show 
that  more  homes  have  radios  than 
receive  daily  newspapers.  We  can 
assume  that  the  census  figures  are 
as  reliable  as  ABC  figures.  If  we 
do,  we  prove  that  radio  has  more 
circulation  than  newspapers.  Of 
course  that  doesn’t  guarantee  that 
the  radie  is  turned  on  in  every 
home  or  that  every  radio  is  tuned 
to  the  same  program,  or  that 
every  listener  hears  every  com¬ 
mercial  announcement.  However, 
radio  is  trying,  and  has  been  try¬ 
ing  for  many  years,  to  measure 
its  effectiveness  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Before  you  attempt  to 
discredit  those  measuring  devices, 

(and  believe  me,  broadcasters  are 
toe  first  to  admit  they  are  not 
perfect)  it  might  behoove  you, 
and  the  rest  of  he  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  to  at  least  make  an  attempt 
to  find  out  something  about  your 
own  medium. 


*4,000,000 

Added  Every  Day  +o 
Serve  the  Niation 


Classified: 


Where  Did  fhe  Money  Come  from? 

The  money  came  almost  entirely  from 
people  willing  to  invest  their  savings  in 
the  telephone  business. 


Clinton  (la.)  Herald:  “For 
Sale:  One  Hollywood  twin  bed; 
also  want  to  buy  one  dog  house 
in  good  condition.” 


Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 

News:  “For  Sale:  Horizontal  wi¬ 
dows.” 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  News: 
“Men’s  shirts,  lustrous  whites, 
with  used  collars.” 


Why  Did  They  Invest  Their  Money? 

They  put  their  money  to  the  service  of  the 
public  only  because  they  felt  the  public 
would  allow  them  a  fair  return  on  it. 


New  Albany  (Miss.)  Gazette:  ) 
‘  Lost:  One  end  of  baby  on  High-  j 
way  1 5.”  j 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald: 
“Lost:  Brown  leather  Mexican 
shoulder,  downtown.” 


How  Can  Continuing  Demands  Be  Met? 

With  a  fair  profit  the  telephone  company 
can  hold  and  attract  people's  savings  for 
investment  in  the  business. 


Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal:  “Car  essential  but  not  neces- 
sairy.” 


Keith  E.  Patterson,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State: 

Manager,  KONP,  “Wanted:  Woman  to  cook  and  do 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.  general  horsework.” 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


What’s  your  stake 
in  adequate  railroad  reyenue? 

Because  railroad  service  is  vital  to  the  life  and  progress 
of  the  nation  and  everyone  in  it,  you  have  a  real  stake 
in  railroad  health  and  prosperity.  ThaVs  why  America’s 
railroads  feel  that  you  will  want  to  know  about  their 
need  for  more  revenue — to  enable  them  to  keep  on  meet¬ 
ing  your  transportatwn  needs  and  those  of  the  nation. 


It  lakes  money  to  keep  up  tracks  and  buildings 
and  signals  ...  to  keep  cars  and  engines  in  run¬ 
ning  condition  ...  to  operate  trains  and  turn  out 
transportation  service. 

It  takes  still  more  money  to  buy  new  cars  and 
locomotives,  lay  heavier  rail,  install  improved 
signals,  build  better  shops,  and  make  all  the 
other  improvements  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
national  transportation  needs. 

Since  the  end  of  1945,  the  railroads  have  spent 
an  average  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
on  improvements  alone  —  including  more  than 
400,000  new  freight  cars  and  13,000  new  loco¬ 
motive  units. 

But  still  more  is  needed  —  and  since  fighting  be¬ 
gan  in  Korea  the  railroads  have  ordered  200,000 
freight  cars  and  more  than  5,000  new  units  of 
locomotive  power. 

In  part  this  has  been  —  and  is  being  —  financed 


through  installment  buying  of  cars  and  locomo¬ 
tives;  in  part,  through  drawing  on  the  working 
capital  of  the  railroads. 

But  this  working  capital  has  now  been  dimin¬ 
ished  to  where  the  railroads  have  in  their  treas¬ 
uries  only  a  little  more  than  enough  to  cover 
current  cash  expenditures  for  one-half  of  one 
month. 

National  needs  of  commerce  and  defense  require 
that  expansion  and  improvement  of  facilities 
must  go  on.  To  meet  the  expenditures  necessary, 
the  railroads  can  no  longer  rely  on  reserves.  They 
must  depend  on  the  kind  of  financing  which  can 
be  supported  only  by  earnings  more  nearly  ade¬ 
quate  than  in  1951. 

Such  earnings  —  needed  to  sustain  the  credit 
without  which  the  railroads  could  not  continue 
their  vital  program  of  building  to  meet  trans¬ 
portation  demands  —  can  come  only  from  freight 
rates  based  on  current  costs. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building,  W€ishington  6,  U.  C. 
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YEARS 
OF  ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 


MARKET 


The  New  York  Times,  in  1951,  led  all  New 
York  newspapers  in  advertising  for  the  33rd 
consecutive  year.  The  Times  was 

. . .  first  in  total  advertising; 

. . .  first  in  general  advertising; 

. . .  first  in  automotive  advertising; 

. . .  first  in  full-run  retail  advertising; 

. . .  first  in  Manhattan  department  store 
advertising; 


first  in  financial  advertising; 
first  in  classified  advertising,  carrying 
as  much  as  all  other  metropolitan  New 
York  newspapers  combined. 


The  New  York  Times  in  1951  became  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  world’s  biggest,  busiest 
and  most  rewarding  market  to  carry  over 
41,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in  a  single  year. 


Stije  Nttu  IJork 


"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 


for  33  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Court  Will  Enforce  Ban 
On  ITU  Closed  Shop  Tactics 

Insistence  on  Union  Foreman  Illegal; 

'Bogus'  by  Regular  Employes  Upheld 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Three  federal  judges  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
(Seventh  Circuit)  snapped  legal 
handcuffs  on  the  closed  shop  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Interniitional  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  in  a  decision  handed 
down  Dec.  27,  four  years  and 
four  months  after  the  union  set 
out  to  compel  publishers  to  side¬ 
step  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Declaring  that  cease-and-desist 
orders  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board,  issued  against  the 
ITU  and  its  officers,  will  be  en¬ 
forced,  the  court  took  judicial 
notice  of  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph’s  defiant  statement  to 
Chicago  publishers  in  November, 
1947,  that  “we  have  got  now  what 
we  intend  to  keep,  courts  or  no 
courts.  Congress  notwithstanding.” 

Publishers  Supported 

The  publishers’  resistaivce  to  the 
Randolph  “iKvcontract”  policy  and 
its  modifications,  all  design^  to 
maintain  closed  shop  conditions 
outlawed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
hM  been  supported  in  findings  of 
trial  examiners,  of  the  NLRB, 
and  of  the  courts. 

The  latest  deci.sion,  written  by 
Judge  H.  Nathan  Swaim  and  con¬ 
curred  in  by  Judges  Otto  Kcrner 
and  Walter  G.  Lindley,  gave 
pointed  warrving  to  the  union  that 
it  “cannot  avoid  the  consequences 
of  its  violation  of  a  court’s  order 
enjoinir»g  its  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  by  nnerely  changing  those  ac¬ 
tivities  to  activities  of  a  slightly 
different  type  or  nature  ...  to 
accomplish  the  same  prohibited 
results.” 

The  appellate  court  went  be¬ 
yond  the  NLRB’s  findings  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  publishers’  complaint 
that  the  ITU  had  failed  to  bargain 
in  good  faith.  The  board  erred, 
the  court  said,  in  dismissing  this 
phase  of  the  complaint  on  a 
technical  ground  that  it  was  not 
brought  under  the  proper  section 
of  the  Act. 

Abundance  of  Evidence 

“There  was  an  abutvdance  of 
evidence  here  to  support  a  finding 
that  the  ITU  and  its  agents  did 
fail  to  bargain  in  good  faith  and 


the  record  clearly  indicates  that 
the  ITU  recognized  this  as  one 
of  the  charges  against  it,”  said 
the  decision. 

That  phase  of  the  case  was  re¬ 
manded  to  the  Board  for  further 
consideration  and  “an  appropriate 
supplementary  order.” 

The  decision,  which  reviewed 
the  traditional  ITU  policy  of  a 
closed  shop,  declared  the  union 
had  applied  coercive  pressure  on 
employers  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  “in  order  to  compel  the 
publishers  to  naaintain  the  closed 
shop  conditions.” 

Union  Foreman  Illegal 

Insistence  upon  hiring  of  union 
foremen  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
law,  the  court  decreed  with  the 
observation  that  this  demand  by 
the  union  was  “a  very  important 
part  of  the  scheme  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  closed  shop  conditions.” 

The  court  could  find  nothing 
erroneous  in  the  Board’s  finding, 
also,  that  both  the  ITU  and  the 
local  union  were  the  exclusive 
bargaining  representatives. 

On  the  issue  of  bogus  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  material,  raised 
by  the  American  New.spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  petition  under 
the  anti-featherbedding  clause  of 
the  T-H  Law,  the  appellate  judges 
relied  on  Congressional  debate  in 
finding  that  the  only  intention  was 
to  outlaw  the  exaction  of  pay  for 
work  not  performed. 

The  court’s  discu5»ion  of  this 
nvatter  left  a  suggestion  that  a 
possible  violation  could  be  claimed 
when  a  typographical  union  seeks 
to  negotiate  flat  payment  for  bo¬ 
gus  accumulated  on  the  hook. 

‘Bogus’  Held  Lawful 

While  admitting  there  is  sharp 
disagreement  as  to  what  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Act  means,  the  court 
declared  that  in  the  instant  case 
the  pay  for  “.setting  bogus”  was 
only  for  the  time  the  employe 
actually  worked  in  setting  it, 
amounting  to  approximately  5% 
of  his  total  working  time. 

“He  was  a  regular  employe,  not 
hired  merely  to  set  ‘bogus,’  but 
hired  to  do  composition  work 


wh’ch  the  employer  required,”  the 
decision  noted.  “While  the  ‘bo¬ 
gus’  was  not  ordinarily  used  by 
the  employer,  the  necessary  work 
to  compose  it  was  actually  done 
by  the  employe.  Requiring  that 
the  employer  pay  for  such  work 
was  not  a  violation.” 

The  circuit  court’s  ruling  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  either  the  ITU  or  NLRB 
petition  for  review  within  90  days. 
NLRB  petitioned  the  court  a  year 
ago  for  enforcement  of  its  orders 
against  ITU.  The  ANP.A  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  Elisha  Hanson,  pe¬ 
titioned  for  affirmance  of  the 
Board’s  order  and  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  in  respect  to  refusal  to 
bargain  and  “bogus.”  The  cases 
were  argued  in  October. 

Case  Predated  Chicago  Strike 

It  was  in  November,  1947, 
when  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
NLRB  filed  a  complaint  against 
the  ITU  as  a  result  of  charges 
made  by  the  ANPA.  That  was 
three  moivths  after  the  ITU  in 
convention  at  Cleveland  had 
adopted  its  “no-contract”  stand  as 
the  basis  for  collective  bargaining 
under  the  newly-enacted  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  It  was  jusf  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Chicago  printers 
walked  out  to  begin  a  strike  that 
contifHied  22  months  without  in¬ 
terruption  in  publication  of  any 
of  the  city’s  newspapers. 

The  Circuit  court  decision  quot¬ 
ed  exteivsively  from  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  President  Randolph 
disseminated  to  local  unions,  ad¬ 
vising  them  “there  Is  no  law  to 
comipel  our  members  to  work 
under  any  conditions  not  accep¬ 
table  to  us.” 

Under  court  review  came  the 
sequence  of  unilateral  “conditions 
of  employment,”  imposed  by  the 
ITU,  its  revised  Form  P-6A  with 
60-day  termination  clause,  and 
joint  union-management  arrange- 
nvents  to  determine  “competency.” 

Expulsion  Up  to  Union 

While  the  judges  deemed  it  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  Cleveland  con¬ 
vention  gave  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  the  right  to  summarily  expel 
(instead  of  suspend)  any  local  or 
member  who  refused  to  abide  by 
the  policy,  they  failed  to  support 
the  publishers’  contention  that 
this  amounted  to  another  T-H  vio¬ 
lation  in  that  individuals  were 
coerced. 


Orders  to  Be  Enforced 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
decreed  that  orders  of  NLRB 
be  enforced  against  the  ITU  to 
cease  and  desist  from: 

•  Threatening  strikes  to 
maintain  a  closed  shop. 

•  Causing  discrimination 
against  non-union  workers. 

•  Insisting  upon  the  hiring 
of  union  members  as  foremen. 


Coercion  of  employes  by  a  la¬ 
bor  organization  is  illegal  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  declared  so 
by  Congress,  the  judges  .said.  In 
this  case,  they  decided,  Congres.« 
left  labor  orgariiizations  free  tc 
adopt  any  rules  they  desired  gov¬ 
erning  membership  in  their  organ¬ 
izations.  Thus  members  could  be 
expelled  for  any  reason. 

“This  interpretation,”  said  the 
court,  “has  support  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  the  Act.  It  is  also 
significant  that  while  the  Board 
has  been  so  interpreting  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  during  the  past 
four  years.  Congress  has  not 
amend^  the  section  to  indicate 
that  a  broader  interpretation  of 
the  section  was  intended  or  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  write  into  this 
section  of  the  Act,  by  interpreta¬ 
tion,  language  which  would 
broaden  its  scope.” 

No  Enforcement  Loophole 

In  regard  to  the  P-6  A  Contract 
Form,  the  court  declared:  “It 
would  seem  that  the  further  in- 
slsteivce  on  the  use  of  these  sub¬ 
stantive  clauses  as  a  coercive 
scheme  to  secure  a  closed  .sh<^ 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  broad 
terms  of  the  Board's  order  and 
could  be  stopped  by  enforcement 
of  the  Board’s  order.” 

The  court  added:  “We  would 
not  consider  the  decision  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
separate  clauses  of  the  P-6A  Con¬ 
tract  Form  neces-sary  to  a  later 
enforcement  of  the  Board’s  order 
against  coercive  use  of  such 
clauses  in  a  manner  to  cause  dis¬ 
crimination  by  employers  against 
non-union  employes.” 

The  judges  brushed  aside  the 
ITU  contention  that  the  Chicago 
publishers  must  show  that  par¬ 
ticular  employes  or  applicants 
were  the  objects  of  discrimination. 
The  term  “employe”  in  the  Act 
does  not  require  such  narrow  in¬ 
terpretation,  said  the  court. 

The  decision  continued: 

“The  ITU  also  argues  that  in 
these  cases  there  was  no  showing 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Ad  Volume  Hits 
$50,000,000 


Chicago  —  Advertisers  invested 
$50,000,000  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  1951.  They  bought  more 
than  45,000,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  making  it  the  largest  expendi¬ 
ture  for  advertising  ever  placed  in 
any  newspaper  in  any  year,  the 
Tribune  said. 

The  Tribune  pointed  out  that 
some  advertisers  individually  last 
year  spent  over  $1,000,000  in  the 
paper. 

4  Spent  $1,000,000 

The  Tribune’s  “million  dollar 
accounts”  included  the  following 
retailers:  Field’s,  Carsons,  Man- 
del’s  and  Goldblatts. 

Retail  advertisers  spending  over 
$100,000  in  the  Tribune  last  year 
included  Sears,  The  Fair  Store, 
Rothschild’s,  Wieboldt’s,  Wal- 
green’s  and  Lytton’s. 

Tn  the  general  advertising  field, 
$100,000  accounts  included  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  (collectively),  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  Colgate,  General 
Electric,  Lever  Brothers  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills. 

McCormick  Tells  of  Record 

In  arriving  at  the  claim  of  “the 
largest  expenditure  for  advertising 
in  any  newspaper  in  any  year,” 
the  Tribune  based  its  record  on 
the  linage  figures  and  estimated 
dollar  revenue,  according  to  the 
rate  cards  of  other  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  U.  S.  No  one  classifica¬ 
tion  was  singled  out  as  being  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  total  record  lin¬ 
age  of  45.000,000  lines,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  43,179,051  in  1950. 
The  Tribune  set  a  new  record  in 
run-of-paper  color  ad  pages,  total¬ 
ing  slightly  over  400  pages. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  told 
of  the  new  advertising  record  as 
a  part  of  the  paper’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  1951. 

“While  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
measure  of  a  newspaper’s  services 
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Washington  Star's 
Centennial  Year 

Washington — The  Washington 
Evening  Star  isn’t  going  to  be 
scooped  on  the  story  of  its  own 
centennial.  The  100th  anniversary 
doesn’t  occur  until  Dec.  16,  but 
the  newspaper  took  occasion  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year  to  tell 
the  story  of  its  birth  and  growth. 

More  than  100  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  had  died  early  deaths  in 
“this  journalistic  graveyard”  when 
Joseph  B.  Tate  launched  the  Star 
— four  pages,  tabloid-size,  selling 
for  a  penny  a  copy  and  with  an 
over-generous  press  run  of  1,000. 
The  rest  is  current  history. 


and  status  in  the  community,”  he 
said,  “it  is,  nonetheless,  a  very 
definite,  tangible,  and  exact  indi¬ 
cation  of  public  acceptance  and 
approval.  .  .  . 

Tells  of  Expansion 

“Never  before  has  any  newspa¬ 
per  received  so  large  a  revenue. 
Never  before  has  any  newspaper 
received  such  a  testimonial  to  the 
size  and  importance  of  its  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  confidence  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers  in  it.” 

Colonel  McCormick  cited  many 
news  scoops  and  noted  that  among 
the  “many  notable  feats”  were  the 
first  reporting  of  the  firing  of  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  by  President  Tru¬ 
man.  the  inquiries  into  the  tax 
scandals,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
State  Department  to  bottle  up  the 
news  of  the  war  in  Korea  and  to 
protect  traitors  in  government. 

He  revealed  that  during  1952 
he  plans  a  trip  to  Africa.  The 
Tribune’s  Boeing  B-17G  has  been 
overhauled  in  preparation  for  the 
flight.  Accompanying  the  Colonel 
on  the  flight  will  be  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  and  a  party  of  at  least  four 
other  persons. 

■ 

Lampe  Goes  to  N.  Y. 

On  Consultative  Job 

Detroit — William  S.  Lampe, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times  for  10  years,  will  go  to  the 
New  York  Journal- American  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  on  a  consultative  as¬ 
signment,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  William  Anderman. 
Times  publisher. 

Mr.  Lampe’s  stay  in  New  York 
is  for  a  limited  period,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  will  return  to  the 
Times,  Mr.  Anderman  told  E  &  P. 
Both  the  Times  and  the  Journal- 
American  are  Hearst  newspapers. 
■ 

Matthews  to  Tokyo 
To  Advise  Ridgway 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 
is  on  his  way  to  Tokyo  to  replace 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen  as  per¬ 
sonal  advisor  to  Gen.  Matthew 
Ridgway  on  information  affairs. 
Mr.  Matthews  served  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  at  SHAEF  during 
World  War  II, 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Enters  Tabloid  Newspaper  Field 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Urated  States  is  the  latest 
organization  to  join  the  ranks  of  newspaper  publishers.  A  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  the  Aimerican  Federation  of  Labor  that  switched  a  bullrtin 
to  weekly  newspaper  format;  now  the  Chairtber  has  begun  publication 
of  National  Chamber  Washington  Report  as  a  weekly  tabloid  news¬ 
paper,  replacing  its  Business  Action  newsletter.  The  new  paper  has 
a  full  editorial  page  in  charge  of  Raymond  H.  Wilson,  ^itor,  and  J. 
Earle  Dunford,  Jr.,  assistant  editor.  The  publication  is  under  fte 
supervision  of  Earl  B.  Steele,  manager  of  the  Chamber’s  information 
department.  It  was  explained  to  members  that  the  newspaper  style 
was  adapted  “because  it  is  easier  to  read  and  because  you  are 
accustorn^  to  going  to  newspapers  to  keep  abreast  of  current 
happenings.” 

News  from  Tahlequah — Cherokee  Spirit  Is  on  the  Press 
Campbell  Osborn  quit  Mink  Town  recently  to  start  a  new  paper 
in  Tahlequah,  Okla.  (He  used  to  teach  economics  at  the  University 
of  Tulsa.)  From  that  little  town  comes  word  that  the  Cherokee 
Spirit  will  make  its  bow  any  day  now  and  its  editor-publisher  has 
visions  of  making  it  a  daily.  Since  leaving  Oklahoma  in  1940,  Mr. 
Osborn  has  worked  on  General  MacArthur’s  staff  as  a  brigadier 
general,  helping  to  restore  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  in 
Japan;  and  he  has  investi^ted  British  publishing  problems.  Earlier, 
he  helped  with  the  allocation  of  newsprint  for  U.  S.  newspapers  in 
the  War  Production  Board  setup.  He  has  also  raised  livestock  on  a 
farm  in  Virginia. 

Oregon's  Statesman  Under  Closer  Observation 

The  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon  Statesman  now  has  its  own 
reporter  on  the  Washington  scene.  He  is  A.  Robert  Smith, 
who  is  a  .special  correspondent  for  seven  other  newspapers 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  \Ql-year-old  Statesman  told 
its  readers  it  wants  to  give  them  more  detailed  news  about 
their  representatives  and  about  the  political  issues  affecting 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Cloak-ond-Dagger  Murder  Story  Interests  Congress 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  has  been  quietly  checking  into 
some  angles  of  the  cloak-and-dangger  mission  murder  in  1944  which 
has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light.  Among  witnesses  has  been 
Michael  Stern,  roving  correspondent  for  True  magazine  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Maj.  William  V.  Holohan  of  the  OSS  in  the 
September  number  of  the  publication. 

Names  That  Make  News  on  Capitol  Hill 

Joseph  Evans,  former  London  correspondent  for  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  has  replaced  Mallory  Browne  as  director  of  information  and 
cultural  affairs  activities  for  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  London.  Mr. 
Browne  returns  to  Washington.  Mr.  Evans’  job  is  in  the  revised 
Mutual  Agency  information  service. 

#  4^  ^ 

George  A.  Collier,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
market  news  service  since  its  creation  in  1920  has  retired.  Developing 
from  a  hay  and  feed  reporting  .service,  the  Collier  office  has  sped  to 
farmers  regular  reports  covering  a  broad  field  of  commodities. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ross  Filion,  long  in  radio  and  TV  as  a  writer,  teacher  and  director, 

has  joined  the  public  relations  firm  of  T.  P.  Noun  and  Associates  as 
director  of  “Embassy  Intelligence.” 

«  *  * 

Norman  Kuhne,  newsman  and  government  publicist,  who  was  on 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency,  has 
switched  to  the  Motion  Picture  .A.ssociation.  He  is  a  former  assistant 
editor  of  Nation’s  Busine.ss. 

*  s!'  4* 

David  After,  the  past  six  years  executive  assistant  to  Mayor 
Fletcher  BowTon  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence 
to  become  director  of  information  and  public  relations  for  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  He  will  be 
a  liaison  officer  between  the  State  Department  and  the  nvass  com¬ 
munications  division  of  UNESCO  in  Paris. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Parking  Meter  Ad  Revenue  Suggested  to  City  Officials 

American  Municipal  Association,  the  Washington  lobby  of 
mayors  and  city  managers,  is  calling  to  the  attention  of  its  member¬ 
ship  the  fact  that  they  may  be  overlooking  a  good  bet  to  derive 
revenue  from  advertisers.  Captioned  “Advertising  on  Parking  Meters,” 
the  suggestion  reads:  “A  relatively  new  advertising  device  to  be 
mount^  atop  parking  meters  is  making  some  headway  despite  doubts 
in  many  quarters  as  to  propriety  and  legality  of  such  installation. 
One  firm  reports  40  cities  using  such  devices,  customarily  receiving 
one-third  of  gross  receipts  from  the  advertising.” 
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43  Western  Publishers 
Finance  Expansion  of  Mill 


Program  Under  Way  at  West  Tacoma 
Will  Add  40,000  Tons  Annually 


By  F.  M.  Lockerby 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Activation  of 
a  $5,000,000  expansion  program 
for  the  West  Tacoma  Newsprint 
Co.,  was  revealed  here  last  week 
by  Frank  S.  Baker,  publisher  of 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newsprint  firm. 

Forty-three  western  newspaper 
publishers,  including  10  of  the  11 
original  participants  in  the  news¬ 
print  mill,  have  participated  in  the 
financing  of  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Baker  reported.  The 
participating  publishers,  he  said, 
control  more  than  50  newspapers, 
most  of  them  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

“Construction  called  for  under 
the  expansion  program  has  already 
begun,”  Mr.  Baker  said,  “and  we 
are  going  to  push  the  work  along 
to  get  the  expanded  plant  into  pro¬ 
duction  as  early  as  possible.” 

Machine  on  Order 

A  big  newsprint  machine,  or¬ 
dered  from  the  Pusey  and  Jones 
Co^.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  be 
delivered  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1952,  Mr.  Baker  said,  and  will 
be  in  production  not  later  than  the 
first  quarter  of  1953.  Production 
of  the  existing  plant  will  not  be 
interrupted. 

When  completed,  the  West  Ta¬ 
coma  plant  is  expected  to  add  36,- 
000  to  40,000  tons  of  newsprint 
to  the  present  annual  production 
of  26,000  tons.  The  11  original 
participating  newspapers  will  own 
77  per  cent  of  the  mill  and  the  33 
new  participants  will  own  23  per 
cent. 

Productionwise,  the  11  original 
owners  will  continue  to  receive  the 
26,000-ton  annual  production  of 
the  present  plant  and  61  Vi  per  cent 
0|f  the  production  of  the  new  sec¬ 
tion,  with  both  divisions  of  news¬ 
print  being  based  on  the  amount 
of  participation  by  individual 
newspapers.  The  33  new  owners 
will  divide  the  remaining  3SVi  per 
cent  of  the  new  production  on  the 
same  basis. 

“The  success  of  the  original 
venture  at  West  Tacoma,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  financing  was 
arranged  for  the  $5,000,000  expan¬ 
sion,  is  definite  proof  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  Pacific  Coast  publishers 
have  had  in  obtaining  sufficient 
newsprint  in  recent  years,”  Mr. 
Baker  said. 

“We  have  appreciated  the  help 
given  us  by  two  commercial  news¬ 
print  producers,  the  Powell  River 
(B.  C.)  Paper  Co.  and  the  Crown- 
Zellerhach  Corp.  during  the  plan¬ 
ning  stages,”  he  added,  explaining 
the  long  experience  and  technical 


knowledge  of  the  two  firms  had 
proved  of  great  benefit  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  West 
Tacoma  mill. 

In  Production  Since  1947 

Production  began  in  the  West 
Tacoma  plant  May  9,  1947  after 
1 1  newspapers  had  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  an  effort  to  ease  the  ex¬ 
treme  shortage  of  newsprint.  The 

11  were:  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Re¬ 
public,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register  Guard,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald,  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee,  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Aberdeen 
(Wash.)  World. 

The  capacity  of  the  original 
plant  was  expected  to  be  12,000 
to  15,000  tons  annually,  but  with 
improved  processes  production 
gained  rapidly.  In  the  year  end¬ 
ing  April  30,  1948,  production  was 
16,304  tons;  the  next  year  pro¬ 
duced  19.979  tons;  the  year  end¬ 
ing  April  30,  1950,  saw  21,054 
tons  produced  and  in  the  year  con¬ 
cluded  April  30  of  1951,  produc¬ 
tion  reached  23,637  tons.  In  the 

12  months  ending  next  April  30, 
the  original  plant  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  estimated  26,000  tons, 
approximately  doubling  the  antici¬ 
pated  originally  planned  capacity 
of  the  plant. 

New  Underwriters 

In  addition  to  10  of  the  original 
11  participants  in  the  plant,  the 
following  publishers  joined  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  expansion,  Mr.  Baker 
said:  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman 

Bagasse  Test  Begun 
At  Quebec  School 

Three  Rivers,  Que. — The  Que¬ 
bec  Government’s  paper-making 
school  here  will  start  experiment¬ 
ing  early  >n  January  to  find  a 
practical  method  of  nraking  news¬ 
print  from  sugar  cane  waste. 

The  experiments  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  technical  personnel 
of  the  school,  assisted  by  six  tech¬ 
nicians  from  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Used  in  the  experiments 
will  be  bagasse,  a  by-product  of 
the  Cuban  sugar  cane. 

The  experiments  were  to  have 
been  started  recently  but  delay  in 
arrival  of  two  tons  of  bagasse 
forced  temporary  postponement 
of  the  experiments. 


Review  and  Chronicle.  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Times-Herald,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union,  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent,  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Press,  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun, 
Tucson  (Ariz. )  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman,  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  Sheridan 
(Wyo.)  Press,  Speidel  Newspapers 
of  Visalia  and  Salinas  (Calif.), 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News-Miner, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record. 

.Also  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook,  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbian,  Whittier  (Calif.)  News, 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily  Press, 
Temple  City  (Calif.)  Times,  Po¬ 
mona  (Calif.)  Progress  Bulletin, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun, 
Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  World,  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
Newspapers,  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Redwood  City,  Burlingame 
and  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal,  Rota¬ 
print  Service  Corp.,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Eureka  (Calif.)  Newspapers, 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  and 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 
Press. 

The  West  Tacoma  Newsprint 
Co.,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  is 
the  first  plant  of  its  type  to  be 
owned  exclusively  by  a  group  of 
newspaper  publishers.  The  total 
investment  of  the  participating 
publishers  at  this  time  is  $8,000,- 
000  he  added. 

Officers  of  the  West  Tacoma 
Newsprint  Co.  are:  President, 
Frank  S.  Baker,  publisher,  Tacoma 
News  Tribune;  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  George  F.  Russell,  busi- 
nesss  manager,  Tacoma  News  Trib¬ 
une;  secretary,  L.  L.  Thompson, 
attorney,  Tacoma. 

Members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  in  addition  to  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Russell,  include:  Lester  G. 
Bradley,  chairman,  San  Diego, 
Union-Tribune;  Richard  G.  Adams, 
secretary,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror;  C.  E.  Gilroy,  business 
manager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Oakland  Tribune;  J.  J.  Ham- 
lyn,  secretary,  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Werner  Rupp,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Aberdeen  World. 

■ 

Christmas  Spirit 

Lynn,  Mass. —  Not  only  crime 
news  but  notices  of  all  secular 
events  were  alike  banned  from 
Page  One  of  the  Christmas  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  74-year-old  Daily 
Evening  Item.  A  96-point  head¬ 
line  proclaimed  “World  Hails 
Birth  of  Christ,”  and  all  of  the 
stories  were  centered  around  the 
religious  story. 


Frank  S.  Baker 

British  Press 
Favors  Easing 
Of  Libel  Lows 

By  Dori*  Willens 

London — ^The  British  press  has 
rallied  behind  a  new  attempt  to 
reform  the  country’s  rigid  libel 
laws. 

Editorial  support  from  several 
influential  newspapers,  including 
the  London  Times,  Manchester 
Guardian  and  Yorkshire  Post,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Harold 
Lever,  a  Labor  party  M.P.  and 
barrister. 

Mr.  Lever’s  bill  is  scheduled  for 
discussion  soon  after  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  reconvenes  on  Jan  29.  Full 
details  of  the  bill  “to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  libel  and  slander” 
have  not  been  divulged,  but  it 
contains  two  points  in  which  the 
press  is  particularly  interested. 

Under  the  first,  a  published 
apology  would  prevent  any  claim 
for  damages  on  an  “unintentional 
defamation.” 

The  second  would  make  it  easier 
for  newspapers  to  comment  “in  the 
public  interest”:  publication  would 
be  considered  justified  if  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  allegations  made  were 
proven  true,  even  if  other  minor 
charges  were  found  to  be  untrue. 

Both  of  these  recommendations 
were  made  in  a  report  by  the 
Porter  Committee,  which  began 
its  deliberations  in  1939  but  did 
not  complete  its  work  until  1948 
because  of  the  war. 

The  Conservative  government 
has  not  indicated  its  official  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  bill,  but  the  fact 
that  its  sponsor  is  a  Laborite  is 
not  expected  to  prejudice  the  bill’s 
chances.  During  its  six  years  in 
power,  the  Labor  party  never 
found  time  for  consideration  of 
libel  reform  bills. 

Some  Labor  MP’s,  however, 
now  say  they  believe  that  libel 
reform  should  be  tied  in  with  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Press  Council  to  act 
as  a  “watch  dog”  on  press  ethics. 


editor 
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Buchheit  Acquires 
Spartanburg  Papers 
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Group  of  Employes  Willed 
Control  of  Capper  Empire 


Henry  S.  Blake  Gets  Largest  Shore 
In  Plan  to  Preserve  Management 


Topeka,  Kan. — An  orderly  and 
efficient  plan  for  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
in  the  control  of 
of  a  small  group 
of  employes,  is 
provided  in  the 
will  of  the  late 
Senator  Arthur 
Capper. 

The  largest 
stock  interest, 

4,000  shares, 
would  be  held  by 
Henry  S.  Blake, 
who  has  been 
vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation. 

Probate  Judge  Glenn  Cogswell 
has  set  Jan.  22  as  the  hearing  date 
but  has  allowed  the  three  Hvmg 
witnesses  to  the  Senator’s  will  to 
submit  depositions  at  their  con¬ 
venience. 

No  Change  in  Policy 

The  witnesses  were  Senator 
.  Frank  Carlson,  Rep.  Clifford  R. 
Hope,  the  late  Rep.  Thomas  D. 
Winter,  and  W.  P.  Lambertson, 
who  also  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  when  the  will  was  executed 
March  19,  1941,  in  Wasdiington. 

The  petition,  asking  for  the  pro¬ 
bate  of  the  Avill,  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Blake,  as  executor,  and  was 
filed  by  the  law  firm  of  McClure, 
Webb  &  Oman,  the  company’s  at¬ 
torneys.  At  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  Mr.  Blake  stated: 

“By  his  will.  Senator  Capper 
hM  provided  an  orderly  and  effi¬ 
cient  plan  whereby  Capper  Publi- 
.  cations,  Inc.,  will  be  operated  in 
the  future  the  same  as  in  the  past, 
,  with  no  change  of  policy  or  man- 
\  agement.  The  protection  of  his  in¬ 
vestors  and  the  continuity  of  his 
business  were  foremost  in  the 
Senator’s  mind,  and  by  his  will, 
such  purposes  will  be  fully  ac¬ 
complished.  The  bequest  to  The 
Capper  Foundation  for  Crippled 
Children  only  evidences  his  love 
and  concern  for  the  unfortunate 
crippled  children  of  Kansas  and 
bespeaks  the  friendly  interest  and 
munificent  generosity  of  a  great 
man.” 

V'alue  Is  Estimated 

The  petition  estimates  the  value 
of  real  estate  owned  by  Senator 
-Capper  at  $50,000,  and  the  value 
jOf  his  personal  propertv  at  $1,- 
)  200,000. 

1_  No  estimate  was  ntade  of  the 
intangible  value  of  Capper  Publi- 
wtions,  Inc.,  pending  an  a{^aisal. 
The  contpany  owns  wholly  or  in 
part  two  daily  newspapers  (To¬ 
peka  Capital  and  Kansas  City 


Kansan),  two  radio  stations  and 
eight  farm  and  household  periodi¬ 
cals.  It  also  has  an  interest  in 
Capper  Printing  Co.,  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  firm  here. 

James  A.  McClure,  attorney  for 
the  estate,  s;ud  it  probably  would 
e.xceed  outstanding  indebtedness, 
taxes  and  probate  expenses  by  at 
least  $1,500,000. 

The  will  reflects  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  same  concerns  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  welfare  of  others  which 
Senator  Capper  manifested  thru- 
out  his  busy  life. 

In  the  first  six  pages  of  the  will. 
Senator  Capper  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  his  business  of 
publisihing  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals,  the  operation  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  perpetuadon  of 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  under 
the  management  of  the  same 
group  of  business  associates  who 
for  many  years  have  operated  the 
convxany  >^le  he  was  serving  the 
people  of  Kansas  in  Washington 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Investors  Protected 

After  providing  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  ^1  indebtedness,  the  will 
refers  to  the  incorporation  of  bis 
various  busiiMss  enterprises  under 
the  name  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.,  and  recites  that  he  had  legal¬ 
ly  transferred  and  conveyed  to 
that  company  substantially  all  of 
his  assets  us^  in  the  operation  of 
his  business  and  in  exchange 
therefor,  that  company  had  issu^ 
to  him  and  his  order  all  its  capital 
stock. 

Mr.  Capper  then  states  in  his 
will  that  the  “primary  charge” 
against  his  estate  is  the  payment 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness  pre¬ 
viously  executed  by  him  and 
representing  investments  by  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  subscribers 
to  his  papers,  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  plan  and  agreement  with 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  whereby 
each  and  every  certificate  and 
bondholder  was  protected  and 
would  be  paid  in  full,  and  that 
should  any  such  indebtedness  re¬ 
main  unpaid  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  company  would  pay 
the  same. 

Mr.  Capper  named  two  busi¬ 
ness  associates,  Charles  H.  Ses¬ 
sions  and  Henry  S.  Blake,  as  ex¬ 
ecutors,  to  serve  without  bond, 
and  provided  that  if  either  of 
them  should  pre-decease  him,  the 
survivor  of  the  two  should  act  as 
sole  executor,  and  if  both  ^ould 
become  disqualified,  then  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Topeka  should  act 
in  their  place.  Charles  H.  Sessions 


having  died  in  1942,  H.  S.  Blake 
will  ^  the  sole  executor  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Blake  is  given  the  power  to 
vote  Senator  Capper’s  stock  until 
the  estate  is  closed — which  cannot 
be  sooner  than  one  year.  Next 
meeting  of  directors,  who  presum¬ 
ably  will  name  new  officers,  will 
be  in  March. 

Senator  Capper  owned  99,947 
of  the  100,000  shares  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  stock,  with  a  par  value 
of  $10  a  share. 

Employes  Protected 

Mr.  Capper  directs  that  his 
properties  and  the  stock  in  the 
company  be  appraised  by  compe¬ 
tent  appraisers  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  authorizes  and  directs  his  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  sell  such  of  his  stock  in 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  or  other 
property  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
discharge  any  indebtedness  which 
he  or  his  estate  might  owe,  but  in 
such  sale,  he  provides  that  his 
business  associates,  the  executives 
and  employees  of  the  company, 
should  have  first  opportunity  to 
buy  his  properties,  saying: 

“  ♦  •  ♦  If  those  faithful  men 
and  women,  who  have  been 
associated  with  me  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  such  publications  and 
to  whom  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  thedr  success  is  due, 
desire  to  purchase  such  stock  or 
any  portion  thereof  at  the  ap- 
potiis^  value  thereof,  it  is  my 
wish  that  they  should  have  the 
first  opportunity  to  do  so.  *  *  " 
Specific  Bequests 

The  will  then  provides  for  spe¬ 
cific  bequests  to  relatives  in  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $10,800  in  cash, 
and  by  Paragraph  Sixth  gives  to 
sister,  Mrs.  Edith  Capper  Eustice, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  and  to  29  of  his 
associates,  including  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
an  aggregate  of  24,700  shares  of 
stock  of  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
conditioned,  however,  that  they 
be  living  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  be  in  his  active  employ  or  the 
active  employ  of  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

After  individual  money  be¬ 
quests  -and  charitable  grants  have 
been  made  and  expenses  and  debts 
paid,  any  remaining  stock  was  left 
to  the  same  employes  named  in 
the  will  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  original  stock  grants. 

That  apparently  would  mean 
that  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  remaining  stock  would  go  to 
Mr.  Blake. 

Capper  Foundation  for  Crippled 
Children,  which  the  Senator  estab¬ 
lished,  gets  the  largest  charitable 
grant  in  the  will.  He  specified  the 
foundation  would  receive  $250,000 
in  cash  or  an  equivalent  in  par 
value  stock.  Fourteen  local  chari¬ 
ties  receive  $1,000  each. 
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16  Who  Qualify 

Under  Senator  Capper's  will, 
the  following  16  persons  would 
qualify  for  13,300  shares  in 


Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  as 
listed: 

Henry  S.  Blake . 4,000 

Philip  Zacb . 2,000 

W.  A.  Bailey . 1,000 

Marshall  Crawford .  500 

Edith  Capper  Eustice. . . .  500 

Clif  Stratton .  500 

Ray  Yamcll .  500 

Charles  E.  Sweet .  500 

Frank  \.  Gaughen .  500 

Julia  McKee .  500 

L.  H.  Schenck .  500 

Brook  Haines .  500 

Roy  Vogel .  500 

Ray  H.  Gilkcsoii .  500 

James  M.  Rankin .  500 

E.  R.  McKenzie .  300 


Money  bequests  were  made  to 
nine  persons.  Edith  Capper  Eus¬ 
tice,  his  sister,  of  Evanston,  Ill., 
was  left  $5,000. 

Bequests  of  $1,000  went  to 
Isabella  Eustice  Leech,  a  niece; 
Hortense  Crawford,  a  sister-in- 
law;  George  Marshall  Crawford, 
a  nep>hew;  aoid  Isabel  Crawford 
Paxton,  a  i>iece. 

The  will  directs  $500  payments 
to  Florence  Paxton,  a  niece,  of 
California;  Peggy  Paxton,  a  niece, 
of  Califomta;  a^  Chuckie  Craw¬ 
ford,  a  grandbephew,  of  Topeka. 

Johu  Starnes,  who  was  chauf¬ 
feur  for  the  senator  many  years, 
was  awarded  $300. 

Employes  Named 

Clif  Stratton,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Capper  Publications 
for  many  years,  received  500 
shares. 

Phil  Zach,  New  York  advertis- 
ii^  director  of  the  publicatiofis 
firm,  was  left  2,000  shares  and 
1,000  shares  go  to  W.  A.  Bailey, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 

The  Senator’s  sister  and  sole 
surviving  immediate  relative,  Mrs. 
Edkh  Eustice  of  Evanston,  lU., 
was  left  500  shares  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  the  residuary 
shares. 

Other  employes  named  and 
their  bequests  were: 

Charles  H.  Sessions,  deceased, 
4,000  shares;  Marco  Morrow,  re¬ 
tired,  2,000;  Thomas  A.  McNeal, 
deceased,  1,000;  Marshal  Craw¬ 
ford,  500;  Legler  Paxton,  not  now 
in  ei^Ioy,  500;  Ray  Yarnell,  500; 
William  H.  Souders  and  Ethelyn 
E.  Souders,  both  not  now  in  em¬ 
ploy,  500  each;  Charles  E.  Sweet, 
500;  Frank  X.  Gaughen.  500;  H. 
M.  Breneisa,  deceased,  500;  Julia 
McKee.  500;  L.  H.  Schenck.  500; 
Edward  C.  Nash,  not  now  in  em¬ 
ploy,  500;  Brook  Haines.  500;  Nel¬ 
son  Antrim  Crawford,  not  now 
in  employ,  500;  Roy  Vogel,  500; 
Frances  Wright,  retired,  500;  Ray 
H.  Gilkeson,  500;  James  M.  Ran¬ 
kin,  500;  A.  G.  Kktell,  deceased, 
500;  E.  R.  McKenzie,  300;  Robert 
Maxwell,  retired,  200;  Catherine 
Scott,  not  now  in  employ,  100; 
Robert  Halladay,  not  now  in  em¬ 
ploy,  100. 
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Florida  Citrus  Ads 
Switched  to  Papers 


long  against  competition  that  can 
prove  its  claims. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as 
orange  juice.  I  mean,  there  was 
such  a  thing,  but  it  wasn’t  the 
custom  to  drink  the  juice  of  an 
orange.  The  habit  of  drinking 


Southern  Life 
To  Be  Depicted 
In  Magazine 


Atlanta  —  With  a  South-wide 


orange  juice  was  deliberately  and  appeal  tempered  with  an  alltime 


By  Julian  Lewis  Watkins 

Creative  Account  Executive,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


So  FAR  AS  IS  known  the  first 
advertising  campaign,  as  such,  to 
promote  the  sale  of  oranges,  first 
whirled  through  the  printing 
presses  of  the  newspapers  in  Iowa 
for  a  two-month  period  during 
the  winter  of  1907. 

Curiously  enough  this  campaign 
was  sponsored  half  by  a  railroad 
— the  Southern  Pacific,  which  was 
trying  to  increase  its  orange 
freight  business — and  half  by  the 
then  infant  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange,  which  was 
trying  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  oranges.  It  was  very  defi¬ 
nitely  a  test  campaign  undertaken 
with  considerable  skepticism. 

The  amount  of  money  involved 
was  $7,000  for  advertising  space 
•lone  with  a  modest  amount  also 
allocated  for  hoopla,  publicity 
and  stunts. 

The  theme  of  the  campaign  was 
“Oranges  for  health.  California 
for  wealth.” 

Convincing  Results 

Well,  that  almost  amateur  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  great  citrus  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  today,  pro¬ 
duct  amazing  results.  Orange 


painstakingly  developed  and  cre¬ 
ated  through  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

In  those  days  the  average  per¬ 
son  in  this  country  ate  about  35 
oranges  per  year.  That  is  about 
one  orange  every  week  and  a  half. 
The  growers  had  more  orange 
than  they  could  dispose  of;  and  in 
shipping  them  east,  they  often 


Editor’s  Note:  In  this  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  at  Boston  last  week,  Mr,  . .  _ 

Watkins  discloses  the  how  and  didn’t  ^t  enough  back  to  pay  for 
why  of  the  current  Florida  citrus  the  freight.^  Those  were  knowm 
campaign.  Previously  the  bulk  of  ^  days”  in  California 

the  ad  budget  went  to  magazines;  — days  of  overproduction. 
now  a  big  share  of  that  money  Furthermore,  the  orange  busi- 
goes  into  newspapers,  because.  .  .  .  then  was  a  winter  business. 


the  early  days  was  that  for  the 
first  time  one  of  the  forms  of 
■sales  promotion  commonly  used 
in  the  manufacturing  business  was 
applied  by  farmers  to  a  perish¬ 
able  farm  product  in  its  natural 
form.  Apparently  nobody  up  to 
that  time  had  thought  you  could 
successfully  advertise  an  orange 
or  a  walnut  or  a  raisin  or  a  prune 
or  an  apple,  or  any  farm  piquet 
of  that  kind. 

Through  this  pioneering,  adver¬ 
tising  became  the  farmer’s  new 
hired  man,  or  his  :  jv  salesman, 
and  helped  him  to  liit  himself  out 
of  what  was  at  that  time  con¬ 
sidered  overproduction,  and  to 
prove  that  in  reality  his  problem 
was  underconsunrption.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  this 


sales  in  Iowa  that  winter  in-  product  and  bringing  the  grower 


creased  50%;  whereas  nationally, 
there  was  an  increase  of  only 
18%. 

That  one  initial  test  convinced 
Ibe  California  orange  growers  and 
their  Exchange  that  advertising 
was  a  valuable  tool  in  increasing 
the  sales  of  their  products.  The 
next  year  the  California  Exchange 
went  it  alone — appropriated  $25,- 
000  and  added  several  states. 

Somebody  also  was  fortunate 
enough  to  invent  one  of  the  great 
trademark  names  of  all  times — 
SUNKIST. 

The  California  people  were  on 
their  way. 

This  was  approximately  45 
years  ago.  Orange  advertising  has 
been  running  long  enough  now 
for  us  to  be  safe  in  drawing  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  from  what  was 
done  and  what  was  accomplished. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  Sun- 
List  was  one  of  the  most  talked 
about  advertising  stories.  Today 
it  is  accepted  as  another  well- 
conceived  and  ably  executed  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  Likewise 
oranges,  orange  juice,  grapefruit 
and  lemons  are  probably  accepted 
by  the  present  generation  us  prod¬ 
ucts  that  have  always  been  im¬ 
portant  in  our  diet  and  used  in 
the  ways  you  see  them  today. 

The  thing  that  made  this  adver¬ 
tising  of  particular  significance  in 


a  fair  profit,  it  helped  to  make  a 
better  and  more  prosperous  rural 
life  in  the  citrus  districts. 

But  at  the  beginning  an  orange 
seemed  to  be  just  an  orange. 
Everybody  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  it.  There  didn’t  seem 
to  be  anything  new  that  you  could 
say  about  it.  It  was  good  to 
eat,  of  course,  but  had  no  other 
value;  and  it  resisted  any  effort 
to  make  it  a  particular  orange. 

You  could  hardly  tell  unless 
you  were  an  expert  which  was  a 
Florida  orange  and  which  was  a 
California  orange;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  putting  a  trade-mark  on 
it  seemed  impossible.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  way  to  identify 
the  orange  that  was  being  adver¬ 
tised. 

Juicy  Business 

Furthermore,  oranges  varied  in 
supply,  price,  quality  and  size. 

The  fruit  that  was  generally 
considered  most  healthful  at  that 
time  was  the  apple,  but  the  only 
thing  people  knew  about  k  was 
its  slogan,  “An  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away.”  People  didn’t 
know  any  reason  why.  The  slo¬ 
gan  wasn’t  specific — just  a  gen¬ 
erality. 

And  advertising  generally  of 
that  kind,  which  is  not  hacked  up 
by  anything  concrete,  doesn’t  get 
a  product  very  far,  or  stand  up 


Now,  let’s  compare  that  with 
the  present  situation.  Today  the 
average  man,  wonaan  and  child 
eats  about  150  oranges  per  year. 
Oranges  have  changed  from  being 
a  luxury  in  the  Christmas  stock¬ 
ing  to  almost  a  daily  necessity — 
staple. 

Since  the  advertising  started, 
the  sales  of  oranges  have  doubled 
every  10  years,  and  today  the 
United  States  consumes  200,000.- 
000  boxes  from  all  sources,  with 
12  to  15  dozen  in  a  box. 

Orange  juice  today  is  a  break¬ 
fast  habit.  Oranges  are  known  to 
be  not  only  delicious  but  health¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  year-round  business, 
and  Sunkist  is  a  household  word 
and  Florida  has  become  the 
world’s  leading  producer  of  citrus. 

The  Sunkist  Brand 

Without  some  such  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  effective  ad¬ 
vertising,  distribution  and  sales 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Now,  let  me  skip  for  a  moment 
and  dewribe  that  organization  as 
it  exists  today  as  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange.  It  is 
this  Exchange  that  owns  and  ad¬ 
vertises  the  Sunkist  brand. 

The  Exchange  is  a  voluntary 
federation  of  growers  and  packing 
associations  that  represents  75% 
of  all  the  orange  production  in 
California  and  Arizona,  and  85% 
of  all  the  lemon  shipments.  And 
one  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  this  experience  is  that  had 
they  bad  much  less  than  that  per¬ 
centage  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  a  good  job  of  adver¬ 
tising.  If,  for  example,  they  had 
had  50%  and  had  gone  out  to 


Georgia  flavor,  the  enlarged  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  Magazine 
is  scheduled  to 
make  its  bow  in 
t  h  e  combined 
editions  of  the 
paper  on  Jan.  6. 

Angus  Perker- 
son,  editor  since 
its  beginning  39 
years  ago,  will 
see  his  “baby” 
approach  ks  40th 
birthday  in  Feb-  Perkerson 
ruary  in  the  same  tabloid  size,  but 
with  a  variety  of  new  contenti 
which  will  mark  it  with  a  make 
up  of  more  South-wide  appeal 
The  first  issue,  of  48  pages,  will 
have  eight  color  layouts. 

“We  will  print  original  fiction 
written  by  leading  Southerners," 
said  Mr.  Perkerson,”  and  we  will 
go  heavy  on  the  color  art  of 
Southern  scenes,  cities  and  events. 

“Stories  will  be  written  exclus¬ 
ively  for  us  by  well-known  Soqth- 
ern  authors.” 

The  first  issue  will  carry  an . 
article  by  the  Journal’s  associate' 
editor,  James  Childers,  interview¬ 
ing  Archbishop  Gerald  P.  OHara, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
on  “Life  Behind  Tlie  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.” 

Wylly  Folk  St.  John  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  article  on  Stephen  Foster 
as  copy  for  the  color  cover  on 
the  ^wannee  River.  There  is 
also  a  color  layout  on  Marine 
Life  in  Florida  and  a  story  by 
Staff  Writer  Willard  Neal. 

Staff  Writer  Olive  Ann  Bums 
has  written  on  College  Career 
Girls.  Editor  Ralph  McGill  of  the 
Constitution  has  done  a  piece  on 
Carl  Sandburg.  Celestine  Sibley 
has  contributed  an  article  on 
“Georgia  Marriage  MiWs.” 

We  plan  to  print  articles  that 


are  timely,”  said  Mr.  Perkerson.* 
“and  in  some  cases  those  that  will 
arouse  debate.  .  .  .  We  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  produce  a  well-rounded 
magazine  to  appeal  to  the  whok 
family.” 


6  Southern  Writers 
In  Weekly  Roundups 
Six  Southern  editors  and  writ- 


advertise  oranges,  they  would  have  ers  have  signed  up  to  write  week- 


had  to  do  that  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  industry,  half  of  which 
did  not  contribute  to  the  cost  and 
the  competkors  presumably  could 
sell  for  that  much  less  or  make 
that  much  more  profit.  It  wouldn’t 
have  worked.  Furthermore,  the 
other  half  would  have  upset  the 
association’s  plans  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

At  any  rate,  this  federation, 
known  as  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  is  a  coopera- 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


ly  roundups  of  significant  news 
of  their  states  in  the  Sundo! 
Journal-Constitution. 

The  group  includes:  Sam  Lati¬ 
mer,  editor,  Columbia  (S.  C) 
State;  C.  A.  McKnight,  editof. 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News;  Fred 
Taylor,  political  editor,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ab.)  News;  Kenneth  Tote. 
Mississippi  bureau  chief,  Mempkii, 
Commercial  Appeal;  Joe  Hatdief. 
political  edkor,  Nashville  Tenney 
sean,  and  Charles  F.  Hesser,  pfr 
litical  editor,  Miami  Daily  Newt- 
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WAR  OR  PEACE  IS  NEW  YEAR'S  THEME  FOR  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


STAY  O/V 
TH£K.e  AND 
Keep  Youp 
OALANCe 


LEAP  YEAR 


FOR  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

Goldberg,  Neic  York  Journal-Amoricait 


Morris,  AP  Newsfeatures 


Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  News 


with  Governor  Long.  And  Dud- 

ley  J.  LeBlanc  has  become  widely  30  ColtOOIllStS 
known  through  his  now-nationally  7QCJ 

advertised  patent  medicine.  nGpilIllGCl  111  iyJOi 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing.  Editor  &  Publisher’s  weekly 
McLemore  has  figured  in  no  major  cartoon  gallery,  which  appears  oa 
campaign  and  has  received  no  this  page,  during  1951  featured 
large  political  organization’s  sup-  the  work  of  90  editorial  cartoon- 
port;  those  who  publicize  him,  ists  whose  drawings  appear  in 
therefore,  have  had  to  start  from  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
New  Orleans — Newspapers  are  the  Alexandria  Town  Talk  (21,-  scratch.  Under  those  circumstanc-  States  and  Canada.  Editor  & 
playing  an  unusually  important  906),  the  Lafayette  Advertiser  es,  if  McLemore  finishes  one,  two.  Publisher  invites  the  submission 
role  in  Louisiana’s  gubernatorial  (11,904),  and  the  Opelousas  or  three  in  the  first  primary,  the  of  cartoons  dealing  with  current 
campaign  which  ends  with  the  pri-  World  (5,882).  results  must  be  attributed  largely  events  for  reprinting  on  this  page. 

mary  election  Jan.  15.  Boggs’  list  is  headed  by  the  sec-  to  the  newspapers.  - 

Not  since  Huey  P.  Long’s  rise  ond  and  fourth  largest  dailies,  the  Pro-McLemore  papers  are  stress-  have  paid  less  attention  than  the 
to  power  in  1928  has  so  much  New  Orleans  Item  (102,879)  and  jng  the  idea  that  he  is  not  a  politi-  dailies  to  the  state  political  cam- 
interest  been  shown  in  politics  in  the  Shreveport  Times  (69,863),  cian,  that  he  offers  a  sound  busi-  paign.  When  they  did  mention  it, 
that  state.  Louisiana’s  large  daily  and  it  includes  the  Monroe  World  ness  platform  for  a  tax-burdened  the  stories  or  editorials  were  as 
papers,  particularly,  are  taking  a  (13,213)  and  News-Star  (14,305).  state,  and  that  he  has  no  hamper-  likely  to  deal  with  purely  local 
vigorous  part  in  the  campaign.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  foregoing  ing  alliances.  The  pro-Boggs  group  contests  as  with  the  gubernatorial 

Nine  candidates  are  running  for  circulation  goes  to  Louisiana  sub-  rests  the  case  on  his  record  in  race, 

the  Democratic  nomination,  which  scribers.  Congress;  it  insists  that  his  election  However,  in  the  advertising  col- 

is  equivalent  to  election.  Two  of  In  regard  to  McLemore’s  can-  would  result  in  the  cooperation  of  umns  that  generalization  did  not 

these.  James  McLemore  ond  T.  didacy,  particularly,  there  is  a  good  all  factions.  hold.  Evidently  the  gubernatorial 

Hale  Boggs,  have  gained  an  over-  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  Meanwhile,  the  press  maintains  candidates — and  many  others-;- 

whelming  lead  in  daily  newspa-  of  newspaper  support  in  an  elec-  a  high  degree  of  impartiality  in  recognized  the  weekly  newspapers 

pers’  editorial  support.  tion.  Before  the  primary,  McLem-  handling  the  state’s  political  news,  as  important  media  of  both  news 

The  administration  candidate,  ore  was  virtually  unknown  in  the  With  the  papers  following  a  lib-  and  opinion.  In  large  advertise- 

Carlos  G.  Spaht,  is  left  to  other  state’s  politics.  The  newspapers  eral  policy  of  printing  promises,  ments,  often  quarter  pages  to  full 
media  for  his  editorial  messages,  which  back  him,  therefore,  have  some  candidates  have  gone  to  ex-  pages,  they  announced  political  ral- 
much  as  in  the  days  of  Huey  the  task  of  introducing  him  to  the  tremes  in  what  they  offer  as  news,  lies  and  propounded  their  claims. 
Long.  However,  news  of  his  cam-  whole  state  outside  of  the  vicinity  This  has  drawn  editorial  ridicule.  ■ 

paign  is  getting  full  play  alongside  in  which  he  is  known.  At  least  The  Hammond  Vindicator,  a  week-  Repentant  Editorial 
that  about  the  other  candidates,  three  or  four  ca>ndidates  have  dis-  |y,  noted  that  the  “la”  in  Shangri-  -  000  w  j 

Spaht.  Boggs,  and  McLemore  are  tinct  advantages  over  him  so  far  la  evidently  meant  Louisiana.  If  Alter  bZb.UUU  WOras 
<Bing  display  advertising  rather  as  the  problems  of  political  organ-  all  the  promises  of  the  gubernato-  Richmond,  V*. — In  a  backward 
extensively.  ization  and  publicity  are  con-  rial  candidates  are  fulfilled,  the  look  at  the  626,000  words  of  edi- 

Circulation-wise.  the  pro-McLe-  cerned.  Vindicator  observed,  “cotton  will  torials  printed  in  1951,  the  Rich- 

more  papers  rank  first.  Tlie  State’s  Judge  Spaht  has  the  support  of  be  selling  for  a  dollar  a  pound  mond  News  Leader  admitted  some 
651,110  daily  circulation  (Editor  Governor  Earl  K.  Long  (Huey’s  and  the  share  croppers  will  get  errors  in  judgment,  such  as  being 
&  Publisher  International  Year  brother)  and  his  administration,  yields  of  one  to  three  bales  to  the  too  rough  on  the  city  administra- 
Book,  1951)  is  divided  as  follows:  Congressman  Boggs  has  his  public  acre.  The  sugar  planters  will  sell  tion  tt  the  time  of  the  tornado 
Pro-McLemore,  314,827;  pro-  record,  the  active  backing  of  Sen-  raw  sugar  for  25  cents  a  pound  and  failure  to  give  Senator  Mc- 
Boggs,  200,260;  other,  or  unan-  ator  Russell  Long  (Huey’s  son)  and  the  planters  will  get  a  yield  of  Carthy  the  measure  of  credit  that 
TOunced  on  Jan.  1 — 136,023.  Thus,  arul  Mlayor  deLesseps  S.  Morrison  30  to  50  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre;  is  due  him. 

McLemore  has  nearly  one-half  of  of  New  Orleans,  and  daily  news-  and  the  cattlemen  will  raise  And  in  the  matter  of  college 
the  daily  circulation,  including  the  paper  endorsement  second  only  to  enough  cattle  to  feed  the  U.  S.  football  scandals,  the  News  Leader 
first  and  third  largest  papers,  the  McLemore’s.  Judge  Robert  F.  .\rmy.  The  truck  farmers  will  said  newspapers  also  have  con- 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  Kennon  has  wiaged  two  campaigns  come  to  markets  in  the  population  tributed  heavily  to  the  growth  of 
(177.641)  and  New  Orleans  States  for  Sptiate  offices.  Lieut-Gov.  Wil-  centers  in  Cadillac  can  and  Pack-  evils  by  regularly  giving  the  col- 
(97.494).  liam  J.  Dodd  has  shared  the  lime-  ard  trucks.”  lege  games  far  more  emphasis 

The  McLemore  list  also  includes  light  of  the  present  administration  •  In  general,  the  weekly  papers  than  their  news  value  warrants. 
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Press  Has  Major  Role 
In  Louisiana  Contest 


By  George  E.  Simmons. 

Professor  of  lournalism.  Tulane  University 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Outlook  for  Newspapers 
In  *52  Generally  Bright 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Advertising  volume  in  1952 
will  top  last  year’s  record  $6,000,- 
000.000  by  as  much  as  from  10  to 
25  percent,  according  to  year-end 
devotees  of  the  economic  crystal 
ball.  What's  more,  newspapers  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  attain 
an  increased  share  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar  during  the  new  year. 

Results  of  a  spot  check  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  among  top  ad¬ 
vertisers  lends  credence  to  this  op¬ 
timistic  outlook.  George  E.  Mos¬ 
ley,  vicepre&ident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
Seagram-Distillers  Corp.,  summed 
up  his  plans  this  way: 

Seagram  Plans  Color 
“We  regard  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  one  of  the  most  vital 
links  between  our  industry  and  the 
public.  No  other  medium  has  so 
strong  an  impact  upon  so  large 
and  varied  an  audience.  Reading 
the  morning  and  the  evening  pa¬ 
per  has  be(»me  a  naticmal  institu¬ 
tion,  a  daily  habit,  as  traditional 
with  Annericans  as  coffee  in  the 
morning. 

“Seagram’s  advertising  through 
newspapers,’’  Mr.  Mosley  contin¬ 
ued,  “has  achieved  results  so  im¬ 
pressive  that  we  are  continually 
increasing  our  appropriations  in 
this  medium.  .  .  S^gram’s  Seven 
Crown  was  suppwted  by  a  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000,  and  plans  for  1952 
call  for  an  increase  in  this  figure. 
Color  advertising  will  be  used  in 
some  markets,  in  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  black  and  white  schedules. 

“Seagram  believes  that  news¬ 
papers  are  deservedly  in  the  fore¬ 
front  as  the  leading  national  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.” 

Lever  Upping  Budget 
Lever  Brothers  Co.,  which 
spends  approximately  $8,000,000 
in  newspaper  space,  is  going  “to 
spend  somewhat  more  on  news¬ 
papers  in  1952  over  1951,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  A.  Barnett,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising. 
“Obviously,”  he  adds,  “we  con¬ 
sider  newspapers  —  daily,  Sunday 
and  feature  sections  —  one  of  the 
truly  basic  media  in  our  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Daily  newspapers  in  75  U.  S. 
cities  will  continue  to  spearhead 
Trans  World  Airlines’  ad  plans  in 
1952.  Last  year,  TWA  invested 
some  $600,000  in  newspapers 
along  its  coast-to-coast  routes. 
Now,  says  J.  C.  DeLong,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  TWA  “expects  to 
increase  its  new^aper  expenditure 
40  to  50%  in  1952”  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  transatlantic  tourist  fares 
and  a  projected  $99  coast-to-coast 
Skvcoach  service. 


In  some  advertising  quarters 
rate  increases  among  media  tend 
to  temper  this  optimistic  outlook. 
With  the  exception  of  radio,  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  have  risen.  Most 
magazines  have  issued  rate  cards 
covering  increased  costs,  and,  in 
most  cases,  increased  circulations. 
Newspapers  generally  are  still  in 
the  process  of  raising  rates  on  the 
same  basis.  The  defense  program, 
too,  will  exert  influence  on  1952 
budgets. 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
for  example,  is  one  firm  that  will 
step  up  its  ad  budget  just  enough 
to  meet  increased  ad  rates.  Last 
year,  Paul  Gosman,  manager  of 
advertising  and  promotion,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  got  21.7%  of  Socony’s 
estimated  $8,000,000  budget;  local 
media  snagg^  73.7%.  Proposals 
for  1952  call  for  standing  22.5% 
in  national;  73.5%  in  local  media. 
“This  increase,”  Mr.  Gosman 
iK>ted,  “is  due  to  media  rate  in¬ 
creases  —  not  to  an  increased 
budget  as  such.” 

‘Stay  Flexible’ 

Mr.  Gosman  further  explained 
that  Socony’s  1952  ad  plans  are 
being  made  on  this  basis:  “Stay 
flexible  in  these  uncertain  times; 
retain  same  programing  as  in  ’51 
because  world  situation  doesn’t 
warrant  any  increases.  .  .  any  bud¬ 
get  increase  will  be  merely  to  take 
care  of  media  rate  boosts.” 

Paul  B.  West,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  cited  reports  gathered  by  his 
association  from  members  who 
will  be  increasingly  involved  in 
defense  work  this  year.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  among  these  compan¬ 
ies  ad  budgets  had  been  reduced 
slightly  more  than  11%. 

Sales  Increases  Needed 
With  more  productive  effort  di¬ 
verting  from  commercial  lines,  it 
is  generally  felt  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  wind  up  with  smaller 
profits.  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  summed 
it  up  this  way: 

“Many  companies  are  reporting 
increased  sales,  but  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  decline  in  their  net 
profits.  They  will  need  to  increase 
sales  even  further  to  maintain 
profits  in  the  face  of  higher  taxes 
and  higher  break-even  profits. 
There  is  still  a  heavy  accumula¬ 
tion  of  inventories  in  distribution 
channels.” 

Retail  Outlook 

The  prediction  that  retailers  are 
going  to  cut  down  on  institutional 
and  prestige  copy  and  turn  to 


“more  compelling  and  productive 
advertising”  was  made  by  Max 
Hess,  Jr.,  president,  Hess  Brothers 
Department  store,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Hess,  whose  own  store  used 
more  than  9,000,000  lines  of  news¬ 
paper  space  last  year,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  competition  for 
the  consumer’s  dollar  will  be  at 
an  all-time  peak  in  ’52;  that  as  a 
result,  large  sales,  supported  by 
heavy  promotion  and  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  will  be  com¬ 
mon. 

“Retailers  who  cut  down  on 
advertising  appropriations  in  an 
effort  to  ‘economize’,”  he  warned, 
“are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time 
keeping  up  with  competitors.  The 
progressive  retailer  has  learned 
that  advertising  budgets  must  be 
increased  or,  if  necessary,  even 
doubled  during  low  sales  periods. 

A  sound  merchandise  ad  program 
is  the  best  investment  a  retailer 
can  make  in  the  next  12  n»nths.” 

More  Ad  Support 
Mr.  Hess  predicted  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  will  probably  receive  a  lot 
more  advertising  support  from  the 
manufacturer  than  ever  before. 
As  a  result  of  rigid  competition, 
“manufacturers  will  have  to  re¬ 
consider  their  advertising  struc¬ 
ture  in  favor  of  devoting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  money  to  consumer 
ads  in  local  newspapers  or  appro¬ 
priating  funds  for  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  retailer.” 

Asserting  that  the  oo-<^  plan 
will  carry  a  lot  of  weight  with  the 
retailer  in  1952,  Mr.  Hess  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  retailer’s  ad  costs 
have  “gone  up  exorbitantly,”  and 
consequently,  “he  cannot  ignore 
the  manufacturer  of  competitive 
goods  who  is  willing  to  help  bear 
his  load.” 

Benefit  Newspapers 
Hard-hitting  point  of  sale  adver¬ 
tising  in  1952  is  going  to  benefit 
newspapers  more  than  any  other 
media,  Mr.  Hess  continued.  But  to 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  “are  going  to 
have  to  keep  rate  increases  at  a 
minimum.” 

“The  newspaper  which  realizes 
that  deadlines  and  time  schedules 
can’t  be  arbitrary  but  must  be 
timed  to  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dise  time-tables,”  he  added,  “will 
be  doing  a  great  service  to  their 
advertisers  as  well  as  making  a 
strong  bid  for  increased  business.” 

Retailers  who  used  to  resort  to 
institutional  advertising  to  reduce 
their  taxable  income  are  going  to 
be  few  and  far  between,  Mr.  Hess 
said.  “Any  surplus  monies  that  a 
retailer  has  for  advertising  in  ’52 
will  be  used  for  sales-getting  ads.” 

The  new  tax  system,  as  viewed 
by  the  department  store  executive, 
will  have  a  diametrically  opposite 
effect  on  the  manufacturer  and 
the  ultimate  consumer.  “The  for¬ 
mer  will  seek  higher  prices  while 
the  laitter  will  look  for  lower 
prices  or  do  without  the  product. 
The  retailer  will  be  caught  in  the 
middle.  More  than  likely  rising 
prices  will  bring  the  unit  sales 
figures  down.  The  consumer  may 


Diirine  Discontent 

Henryetta,  Okla. — J.  Leland 
Gourley,  publisher  of  the  Hen¬ 
ryetta  Free-Lance,  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  recently  to  see  if 
people  “just  naturally  have  in¬ 
digestion  these  days,  or  whether 
the  stuff  this  paper  prints  is  as 
lousy  as  some  folks  say  it  is.” 

He  ran  a  passage  of  Scripture 
as  an  editorial  on  page  one. 

Sure  enough,  a  subscriber  called 
and  compla'mcd  “About  that 
editorial  on  the  front  page  ...  ) 

1  don’t  agree  ...” 

The  writer  was  politely  told: 

“Get  in  touch  with  Jesus  Christ 
to  register  your  complaint.  He 
wrote  it,” 

have  more  money  but  he  just  isn’t 
going  to  buy  as  many  things  as  he 
did  in  previous  years.” 

Predicting  that  net  profits  for 
most  stores  will  be  the  same  or 
less  than  in  1951,  Mr.  Hess  con¬ 
cluded  by  noting  that  “the  retailer 
who  keeps  his  inventory  fluid, 
capitalizes  on  his  vast  buying 
power  to  bring  prices  down,  and 
strives  to  meet  and  beat  competi¬ 
tion  on  every  level  is  going 
to  come  out  well  ahead  of  the 
field.”  ) 

Travel  Linage  Due 
Travel  advertising  may  be  the 
fastest  growing  classification  in 
1952,  according  to  surveys  by  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  agents. 

As  against  an  estimated  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
U.  S.  for  travel  in  1951,  many 
travel  agents  and  advertising  spec¬ 
ialists  predict  that  more  than 
$15,000,000  will  be  spent  in  1952. 

Among  increases  already  re¬ 
ported  are  those  by  Air  France, 
which  will  up  its  U.  S.  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  by  abt^t  40%,  and  K.L.M., 
the  Royal  Dutch  Air  Line,  which 
will  increase  its  advertising  by 
about  a  third. 

Best  advice  on  meeting  1952 
head-on  came  this  week  from  | 
Vergil  D.  Reed,  associate  research 
director,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
Writing  in  the  January  issue  of 
Nation’s  Business,  Mr.  Reed  wise¬ 
ly  observes:  “  .  .  .  merely  mix 
equal  parts  of  common  horse 
sense  and  some  simple  facts  read¬ 
ily  obtainable  from  trade  associ¬ 
ations,  newspapers  and  business 
magazines.  Take  this  mixture 
regularly  as  a  tonk  and  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  to  your  economic  welfare." 

■ 

McDowell  Made  BM 
Of  Colorado  Paper 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — ^Pro¬ 
motion  of  E.  R.  (Bob)  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  production  and  advertis¬ 
ing  marvager,  to  the  position  of 
business  manager  of  the  Gazette  . 
Telegraph  was  announced  by 
Harry  Hoiles,  publisher. 

Mr.  McDowell  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  GT  since  1947. 
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Chevrolet,  Plymouth 
In  6,000  Newspapers 

By  George  W.  Parker 


Detroit — The  outlook  for  au¬ 
tomobile  avcrtising  is  pretty  much 
on  the  pessimistic  side  here  as  the 
auto  rrtakers  joust  with  Washing¬ 
ton  production  officials  over  the 
amount  of  the  materials  cutback. 

With  the  first  quarter  quotas 
already  reduced  to  1,006,000  units 
from  the  1951  last-quarter  figure 
of  1.250,000  and  plans  in  the 
nraking  for  a  second-quarter  cut  to 
800,000  units  —  the  industry  Is 
facing  a  35%  reduction. 

And  this  generally  would  mean 
about  a  2.''%  reduction  in  the 
amount  O?  Inoriey  cllOcated  for 
automobile  advertising,  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  follows  pretty  much  a  uni¬ 
form  practice  of  allocating  a  spe¬ 
cific  amount  for  advertising  based 
upon  each  car  sold.  Dealers  put 
the  specific  amount  into  a  co¬ 
operative  “kitty,”  thus  a  drop  in 
their  sales  reflects  an  immeffiate 
cut  in  their  advertising  budget. 

Boost  to  Meet  Rate  Rise 

But  a  ray  of  optimism  shines 
through  the  otherwise  dark 
clouds.  W.  W.  Fish,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Chevrolet  Di¬ 
vision  of  General  Motors,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  his  division  will  go 
against  the  trend  and  up  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  1952  about 
15%. 

This  actually  is  not  an  increase 
in  space  buying,  he  explained,  but 
is  intended  to  cover  the  increase 
in  advertising  rates  of  12  to  15%. 
Chevrolet  wants  to  at  least  stay 
even  with  its  1951  space.  Mr. 
Fish  indicated  that  Chevrolet  was 
intent  on  nraintaining  its  sales 
leadership  in  the  “low-priced” 
field. 

He  believes  that  1952  will  still 
be  a  buyer’s  market.  He  pointed 
out  that  whereas  Chevrolet  used 
to  approach  18  good  prospects  to 
sell  one  car,  today  it  has  to  ap¬ 
proach  36  to  make  one  sale.  He 
is  insisting  that  the  dealerships  do 
not  cut  down  on  sales  staffs 


despite  the  cutbacks  in  production. 

W.  B.  Powell,  Chevrolet  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  announced  that 
Chevrolet  will  spend  $1,000,000 
just  for  its  announcement  ads.  The 
newspaper  ads  will  run  Jan.  19 
in  6,000  newspapers,  from  full 
pages  down.  Some  14,000  bill¬ 
boards  and  600  radio  stations  will 
be  used  along  with  the  Dinah 
Shore  TV  show.  Dealers  are 
spending  another  $2,500,000  in 
sending  off  the  new  models,  most 
of  this  in  modernizing  of  show¬ 
rooms  and  point-of-sale  promo- 
tiori. 

The  Iheine  of  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  is  '‘brilliantly  new  for  ’52.” 
This  stresses  Chevrolet’s  going 
strongly  into  the  use  of  many  hues 
in  its  new  models — ^with  15  colors 
in  the  Bel  Air  models  alone. 

Cartoons  for  Features 

Meanwhile,  Plymouth  Division 
of  Chrysler  announced  that  its  big 
announcement  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  would  start  Jan.  4.  A  Pre¬ 
liminary  ad  ran  Sunday,  Dec.  30, 
but  the  big  splurge  will  see  6,000 
papers  running  from  1,750  lines 
downward.  The  newspaper  drive 
will  use  cartoons  to  point  up  spe¬ 
cial  features  of  the  new  models. 

Plymouth  advertising  for  the 
year  will  stress  the  value  and 
beauty  of  the  lines. 

National  magazines  are  being 
used  as  usual,  but  no  radio  or 
television  is  scheduled  for  the  an¬ 
nouncements.  The  Groucho  Marx 
TV  program — a  DeSoto-financed 
deal,  will  mention  the  new  cars. 

Tying  in  with  the  newspaper 
campaign,  Plymouth — which  has 
used  no  24-sheet  outdoor  posters 
for  several  years — ^has  had  53 
painted  billboards  the  last  two 
weeks  in  27  cities.  These  carry 
only  a  teaser — the  respective  state 
auto  plate  with  the  number  “4U- 
452”  on  announcement  day,  the 
new  Plymouth  will  appear  on  the 
boards. 
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Ford  Preparing  Heavy  Ad 
Schedule  for  3  New  Cars 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  the  most 
part,  is  keeping  quiet  about  its  ad 
plans  for  1952.  But  this  week  Ben 
R.  Donaldson,  director  of  advei- 
tising  and  sales  promotion,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  Ford 
will  make  use  of  heavy  newspaper 
schedules  in  January  or  February 
in  introducing  “three  completely 
new  lines  of  cars.” 

In  addition,  he  said  Ford  and 
Lincoln  Mercury  dealer  advertis¬ 
ing  committees  plan  extensive  use 
of  newspapers  at  local  levels 
throughout  the  year. 

The  company  ad  budget  for  ’52, 
he  declared,  will  be  higher  “be¬ 
cause  of  our  new  institutional 
campaign,  ‘The  American  Road’, 
which  is  supplemental  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  product  advertising,” 

Dodge  Will  Try  To  Hold 
List  of  2,500  Newspapers 

Dodge  division  of  Chrysler 
Corp,  will  turn  to  specialized  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  new  autos  rather 
than  the  generalized  pattern  used 
in  the  past;  will  cut  its  expendi¬ 
ture  by  one-third  and  drop  its 
spreads  in  magazines,  cut  color 
work  in  some  to  black  and  white. 

However,  it  will  attempt  to 
hold  to  its  schedule  of  more  than 
2,500  newspapers  but  will  either 
use  fewer  insertions  or  smaller 
space. 

Heinz  Campaign  To  Break 
In  880  Papers  Jon.  21 

A  total  of  880  newspapers 
is  on  the  schedule  for  Heinz  (via 
Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit).  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  break  Jan.  21  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  nine  weeks,  featuring  an 
“All  Star  Values”  sale. 

Minute  Maid  in  Dailies 
In  Selected  Markets 

Minute  Maid  Corp.  is  definitely 
planning  an  expanded  ad  program 
to  include  “heavy  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selected  markets,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ambrose  E.  Stevens,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales. 

“We  expect  to  reach  more  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  Minute  Maid  sales 
message  than  ever  before,”  he 
stated.  “Television  will  play  an 
important  part  in  our  program. 
We  used  this  medium  in  1951  and 
will  use  it  even  more  in  1952.  We 
also  plan  to  use  radio  to  give 
broad  coverage  with  our  spots.” 

Mr.  Stevens  estimated  that  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  frozen  fruit  concen¬ 
trates  will  go  over  the  $100,000,- 
000  marking  this  year;  cited  a 
50%  increase  in  sales  enjoyed  by 
the  industry  in  1951.  “Advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  declared,  “will  be  the 
prime  mover  in  next  year’s  ex¬ 
pected  sales  increase.” 

Ads  Explain  Timber  Supply 

Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  will  inaugurate  a 
national  ad  program  (via  Mac 
Wilkins,  Cole  &  Weber)  explain¬ 
ing  what  the  forest  industry  is  do¬ 
ing  to  assure  the  nation  of  a  per¬ 
petual  timber  supply.  First  of 
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four-color  magazine  ads  will  be 
backed  by  large  space  in  more 
than  50  newspapers. 

Calvert  in  Newspapers 

Calvert  Distillers  Corp  will 
emphasize  newspapers  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 
The  drive  will  be  supplemented  by 
copy  in  national  magazines,  bill¬ 
boards,  car  cards  and  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  and  fraternal  publications. 

Shulton  in  Supplements 

Shulton,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
will  use  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Parade  and  This  Week 
throughout  1952  to  promote  its 
Old  Spice  shaving  cream  and  lo¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  a  separate 
Father's  Day  campaign  on  shav¬ 
ing  sets  will  feature  the  use  of 
full  color.  National  magazines  are 
also  scheduled. 

■ 

3  PR  Men  Promoted 
By  Standard  Oil 

Chicago  —  Promotion  of  three 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  men 
to  positions  as  assistant  directors 
of  public  relations  was  announced 
here  recently.  They  are  John 
Canning,  Don  Campbell  and  J. 
M.  Patterson.  All  three  work  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Conger  Rey¬ 
nolds,  public  relations  director. 

Mr.  Canning  became  associated 
with  Standard  in  1935  as  assistant 
to  the  director  of  public  relations. 
He  was  appointed  press  repre¬ 
sentative  in  1945.  Before  joining 
the  company  he  had  served  with 
the  Associated  Press,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  and 
several  other  Iowa  newspapers, 
and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  copy 
chief  for  Standard  since  1949. 
Previously  he  was  public  rela¬ 
tions  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  American  Locomotive  Co. 
Earlier  he  had  been  news  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and 
day  news  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Patterson,  PR  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  joined  the  company  in 
1946. 

■ 

Guild  Election 

Administration  tickets  won  “re¬ 
sounding  victories”  in  recent  off- 
year  unit  elections,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  reported  this 
week.  A  notable  triumph  was  re¬ 
corded  by  Lawrence  E.  Benjamin 
in  winning  election  as  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Times  unit  by  a 
vote  of  574  to  248  for  William 
Gherson,  heading  up  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Guild  Progress  slate  (for¬ 
merly  the  Rank  and  File  Commit¬ 
tee), 

■ 

Old  Theme,  New  Motif 

Tyler,  Tex. — Christmas  motif 
pictures  featuring  local  children 
were  used  by  the  Courier-Times 
and  Telegraph  to  give  a  new  twist 
to  the  “Only  Shopping  Days  Until 
Christmas”  theme.  The  pictures 
were  taken  by  Henry  Allen,  staff 
photographer. 
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published 

36,850,000  lines 

of  Advertising  in  1951 . . . 

THE  ONLY  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPER 
TO  SHOW  A  GAIN . . . 

A  gain  of  800,000  lines  over  1950 

A  lead  of  6,500,000  lines  over  Philadelphians  2nd  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  and  the  largest  volume  of  advertising  ever 
published  by  any  Philadelphia  newspaper  in  any  one  year ! 


PHE  iN(|i  IHER  IN  FIRST  ^  FIRST  in  National  advertising! 
N  EVERY  .MAJOR  All VER- >  in  Retail  advertising! 

(  FIRST  in  Classified  advertising! 
)  FIRS^ 
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IN 

TINING  l'L.%NNIFICATION! 


FIRST  in  TOTAL  advertising! 


NJou)  in  Hi  19*’’ 
Consecutive  Year  0/  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
it)  Philadelphia! 


tan  he  only 
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Jfftilalidpfiia  Jlnquirer 

'fhilaJeljMla  '^e(ers\i\e,  Inquirer 


fxc/usrva  Adv9rfi%ing  ftepnsentafives  :  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N,  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
*  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigon  0259 
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*During  this  year  The  Sunday  Timet 
became  The  Sunday  Blade. 
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CIRCULATION 


Higher  Costs,  Higher 
Rates  Seen  for  1952 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(Second  of  Two  Articles) 


Did  You  ever  try  to  swim 
against  a  strong  current? 

“Well,  if  you  haven’t  you  will 
get  the  opportunity  in  1952,”  says 
James  Darke,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  in  summing 
up  the  outlook  for  ’52  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  “Every  circulation  manager 
will  have  to  make  every  stroke 
count,”  he  told  E&P. 

Jere  C.  Healy,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  pointed  out  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  newspapers 
will  have  continued  inflationary 
measures  to  cope  with  during  the 
coming  year.  This,  in  turn,  may 
necessitate  increases  of  the  single 
copy  price  of  papers,  he  concluded. 

Sees  Continued  Gains 


“In  general,  the  circulation  pic¬ 
ture  will  continue  to  show  gains 
on  most  newspapers,  throughout 
the  country,”  said  Mr.  Healy, 
“however,  greatly  stepped-up  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  show  continued  increased 
growth.” 

Elmer  H.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  explained  the 
Journal  raised  its  Sunday  price 
from  10  to  15  cents  last  July  1, 
and  has  continued  to  show  an 
increase  over  a  year  ago.  “At 
the  present  time,"  he  said,  “that 
increase  is  becoming  greater  rather 
than  decreasing.  The  daily  slowed 
up  for  a  little  while,  but  that  is 
beginning  to  perk  up,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  are  showing  a 
small  but  consistent  gain  each 
month  over  last  year.” 

“1952  looks  like  a  good  year 
to  us,”  said  Mr.  Schroeder,  “and 
we  expect  our  circulation,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  to  keep  on 
increasing.” 

A  great  many  newspapers  will 
increase  mail  rates  during  1952, 
according  to  James  J.  Morrisey, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald.  “As 


a  10%  increase  in  postage  goes 
into  effect  for  each  of  the  three 
coming  years,”  he  said,  “I  believe 
a  great  many  newspapers  will  de¬ 
cide  on  a  one-rate  increase  for 
mail  subscriptions  in  1952  that 
will  pretty  well  cover  the  proposed 
increase  of  30% .” 

Mr.  Morrisey  also  believes  that 
some  newspapers  will  increase 
their  home  delivery  price  higher 
than  five  cents  a  copy  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  because  of  needed 
revenue  for  the  newspaper;  (2) 
because  of  more  profits  needed 
to  keep  boys  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  routes. 

He  added  that  1952  looks  very 
good  due  to  the  prospect  of  full 
working  schedules,  because  of 
defense  activities.  He  told  E&P  the 
Journal  Herald  plans  to  raise  its 
mail  rates  in  March.  The  amount 
of  increase  has  not  been  definitely 
set. 


be  that  cities  and  areas  not  fav¬ 
ored  with  defense  projects  may 
experience  a  slight,  temporary, 
drop  in  population. 

“Publishers  will  again  be  look¬ 
ing  to  circulation  to  produce  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  to  meet  rising  costs. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  many 
newspapers  to  increase  home  de¬ 
livery  rates  to  50c  per  week,  and 
Sunday  prices  to  20c  per  copy. 
The  20c  Sunday  paper  may  well 
become  the  rule  in  1952,  among 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

“The  value  of  the  dollar  at  this 
writing  is  52c,  based  on  the  1935 
to  ’39  period.  Most  newspapers 
throughout  the  South  and  Middle 
West  were  selling  at  25c  during 
this  base  period,  and  in  view  of 
this,  the  50c  price  for  seven  issues 


New  Benefits 
Announced  by 
Times-Mirror 


Los  Angeles  —  New  em{>k>ye 
benefits  aind  announcements  of 
gains  in  aitl  departments  featured 
the  annual  Christmas  gathering  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  here. 

The  new  employe  benefits  com¬ 
prise  increases  in  daily  hospital 
aUowances,  special  fees,  surgical 
payments,  diaignostic  X-ray  and 
laboratory  fees  under  the  existing 
hospitaihzation  insurance  program. 

Norman  Chandler,  president,  re¬ 
gretted  that  an  “overwhelming’’ 
company  tax  load  prevents  further 


...  additional  provisions  for  em- 
would  simply  be  keeping  up  with  ^  ^  ^ 

the  decreasing  value  of  the  dollar. 


“Circulation  as  a  whole  will 
continue  to  increase  in  1952;  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  a  leveling  off 
in  non-defense  areas,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  trend  among  metropolitan 
newspapers  to  eliminate  fringe 
circulation.” 


More  Revenue  Needed 

Clark  Farber,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune  believes  the  pres¬ 
ent  “economic  binge”  will  continue 
in  1952.  He  warns,  however,  that 
newspapers  will  again  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  getting  in¬ 
creased  revenue  to  meet  the  con¬ 
tinuing  increased  cost  of  supplies 
and  services.  He  sized  up  the 
situation  as  follows: 

“Wages  will  continue  to  rise 
in  1952,  and  this  will  result  in  a 
continuing  increase  in  the  cost  of 
things  we  buy  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper.  A  larger  percentage  of  the 
material  for  production  will  go 
to  defense,  and  I  believe  this  will 
bring  on  a  leveling  off  of  retail 
sales.  The  number  of  people  in 
the  armed  services  will  continue 
to  go  up,  and  there  will  be  greater 
employment  in  defense  work. 
This  will  contribute  to  a  slight 
population  shift  to  the  large  in¬ 
dustrial  centers,  and  it  may  well 


2,800  Get  Ties 

Des  Moines,  1a. — As  the  climax 
of  the  1951  Red  Necktie  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  recently  carried  the  names 
of  the  2,800  carrier  boy  and  farm 
route  salesmen  who  achieved  their 
sales  goals.  The  names  and  the 
home  towns  of  the  winners  filled 
two  full  pages. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  club,  each 
winner  had  to  show  at  least  two 
increases  on  his  route  during 
November.  In  addition  to  getting 
their  names  in  the  paper,  each 
received  a  red  necktie  and  a 
special  card  certifying  membership. 
Approximately  400  of  the  2,800 
recipients  were  farm  route  sales¬ 
men. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  have 


station  KTTV. 

AdvertLsing  gains  wene  the  larg¬ 
est  of  any  paper  in  the  nation  for 
the  third  consecutive  year,  Emile 
Hartford,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Times  reported.  The  Times 
again  was  in  second  place  in  total 
advertising  nationally,  and  has 
published  more  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  than  its  two  leading  Los  An¬ 
geles  oompetitors  conubined,  Mr. 
Hartford  said. 

Service  Stressed 

Public  service  and  civic  better¬ 
ment  activities  of  the  Times  in 
1951  set  an  enviable  record,  L.  D. 
Hotchkiss,  editor,  reported.  A 
fight  against  an  attempted  grab  of 
water  rights  of  small  farmers 
caused  Coi^essional  committee 
action  “and  proved  once  more  the 
press  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
against  tyranny — even  bureaucra¬ 
tic  tyranny,”  Mr.  Hotchkiss  said. 

Classified  volume  was  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  Times’  70-year  history, 
reported  O.  L.  Hurlbert,  classified 
manager.  Times’  circulation  leads 


6,500  carrier  boys  and  1,275  farm  other  newspapers  west  of  CW 


route  salesmen. 

The  two-page  spread  with  the 
names  was  carried  as  an  ad.  Draw¬ 
ings  of  the  carrier  and  the  route 
salesman  each  included  the  neck¬ 
ties  in  red. 


REELS^ 

wMt 


JONES  TENSIONS; 


Austr  alia 


...  the  only  instantan¬ 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


•  Th*  only  journal  giving  tho 
nawi  of  advertisars,  advartit- 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 
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Newspaperboy  Group 
Announces  Program 

San  Mateo,  Calif. — An  $8,000 
budget  reduction  for  1952  will 
not  curtail  any  activities  of  the 


cago,  ■‘and  by  the  largest  majority 
in  history,”  declared  Ray  Marx, 
circulation  director.  Times  and 
Minor. 

Today  four  of  five  copies  of  the 
Times  are  home-delivered,  and  in 
10  years  the  Times’  circulation  has 
increa-sed  81%  daily  and  88% 
Sunday,  Mir.  Marx  said.  The 
trend  is  continuing,  he  declared. 

New  Production  Mark 
Publishing  volume  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  set  a  new  high  record 


California  Newspaperboy  Founda-  during  the  week  of  Dec.  9  when 
tion,  it  was  announced  here  after  the  Times  printed  702  pages  and 


the  first  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  committee  was 
established  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Coronado  last  October  to  elimi¬ 
nate  expensive  travel  by  the  direc¬ 
tors. 


the  tabloid  Mirror  400  pages, 
Philip  Chandler,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  company, 
advised. 

For  the  Mirror,  Virgil  Pink  ley, 
publisher,  observed  that  in  addi- 


Plans  to  call  on  newspapers  tion  to  advertisinig,  circulation  and 


throughout  the  state  and  for  an 
extensive  speaking  program  under 
a  Speakers  Bureau  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Don  W.  Farmer, 
president,  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News. 

Don  O’Kane,  publisher.  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humboldt  Times-Stan- 
dard,  has  accepted  a  CNF  direc¬ 
torate. 


editorial  achieveinents  during  the 
last  year  the  Mirror  was  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  adjudged 
winner  of  the  Ayer  Trophy  for 
typographical  excellence.  Progress 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Press  wa-s  re¬ 
ported  by  Harrison  Chandler, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  that  unit  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

ACEJ  Refresher  Course 
For  1952  Announced 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Periect  Balance 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Mrs.  Ger> 
trude  Bacon,  a  bookkeeper  in 
the  Enquirer's  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  who  admits  she's 
nearing  50  and  is  a  grand¬ 
mother,  has  a  thrilling  avoca¬ 
tion — she's  a  steeple  jack.  She 


Bert  Vincent's 
Give-Aways 
Please  Readers 

Knoxville  —  In  these  days  of 
high  prices  and  hard  times,  any¬ 
thing  free  is  a  rarity,  yet  Bert 
Vincent,  “Strolling”  columnist  for 


For  the  journalism  teacher  who 
feels  he’s  gotten  a  bit  rusty  on 
newspaper  practices  there's  the 
summer  refresher  program  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

Applications  are  now  being  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  1952  program, 
which  will  send  college  teachers 
of  reporting  and  editing  into  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service  spots  for  10 
to  12  weeks  next  summer. 

The  project  is  headed  by  Leslie 
G.  Moeller,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Says  Prof. 
Moeller; 

“The  refresher  program  is 
planned  to  offer  teachers  an  op¬ 
portunity  get  a  summer  of  up-to- 
the-minute  experience  in  news 
rooms  or  with  press  associations. 

“The  program  Ls  open  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  had  a  minimum  of 
two  years  practical  commercial 
experience  in  the  field  in  which 
they  wish  refresher  training.  That 
is,  an  instructor  desiring  refresher 
training  as  a  reporter  must  have 
had  at  least  two  years’  experience 
as  a  reporter. 

“An  exception  will  be  made  in 
the  case  of  press  association  posi¬ 
tions,  where  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  place  teachers  with  previous 
extensive  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  even  though  they  have  not 
previously  been  with  wire  serv¬ 
ices.” 

Salary  Arrangements 

The  Iowa  director  asks  appli¬ 
cants  to  indicate  type  of  work  de¬ 
sired.  size  of  paper,  and  general 
location.  He  then  proceeds  to 
contact  editors  or  press  associa¬ 
tion  executives  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  desired  specifications. 
Arrangements  on  salary,  period  of 
service  and  other  details  are 


worked  out  directly  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  instructor. 

The  refresher  program  was  set 
up  by  ACEJ,  of  which  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Nens,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  in  order  that  reporting  and 
editing  instructors  might  get  cur¬ 
rent  background  to  aid  them  in 
doing  a  better  job  of  teaching. 
Most  instructors  have  had  exten¬ 
sive  practical  experience,  but  many 
have  not  been  in  the  field  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

The  1951  program,  also  headed 
by  Professor  Moeller,  placed 
eight  instructors  on  as  many  dail¬ 
ies,  in  eight  states. 

Professor  Moeller  says  inquiries 
also  are  invited  from  editors  de¬ 
siring  to  participate. 

Clark  Includes  Public 
In  Job  for  Schools 

The  Job  of  the  journalism 
school  is  broader  than  training 
newspapermen  and  women,  be¬ 
lieves  Wesley  C.  Clark,  acting 
dean  of  journalism  at  Syracuse. 

It  should  include  teaching  every 
citizen  the  dependence  of  a  free 
society  on  a  free  press,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  And  it  should  teach  him 
how  to  use  the  great  mass  media 
of  communication  for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  among  peoples. 

And  so.  at  Syracuse  both  of 
the.se  objectives  are  incorporated 
into  the  journalism  school’s  cur¬ 
riculum,  Dr.  Clark  told  a  group 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  alumni  at 
their  recent  meeting. 

“The  school  long  ago  estab¬ 
lished  general  education  courses 
in  the  press  and  public  affairs  and 
the  press  and  communications.” 
he  told  the  group.  “Last  year  it 
established  a  general  education 
course  in  advertising.  This  year 
these  courses  are  offered  at  Uni¬ 


helps  her  husband  on  all  types 
of  jobs,  including  a  100-foot 
water  tower.  She  studied  to  be 
a  mortician,  but  became  a 
school  teacher  and  then  book¬ 
keeper. 

of  the  university,  where  they  com¬ 
prise  part  of  a  program  in  adult 
education  in  the  media  of  mass 
communications. 

“Eventually,”  he  says,  “these 
courses  will  be  made  available  to 
other  communities  in  upstate  New 
York  through  the  extension  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  university.” 

The  Second  Objective 

Toward  the  .second  'objective — 
the  training  of  laymen  in  the  use 
of  the  various  press  media — the 
Syracuse  school  of  journalism  has 
made  some  progress,  but  not 
enough.  Dr.  Clark  thinks. 

“The  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students  who  take  journalism 
courses  are  given  this  kind  of 
training,  but  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  proportion  of  our  adult 
population  which  needs  such  train¬ 
ing  for  effective  citizenship,”  he 
says. 

“They  do  not  need  complete 
journalism  courses,  but  they  do 
need  more  than  a  smattering  of 
ignorance  if  they  are  to  use  avail¬ 
able  communications  facilities  to 
the  end  that  democracy  may  be 
served.” 

All  divisions  of  the  university 
which  are  concerned  with  mass 
communications  should  offer  a 
general  education  course  in  this 
field.  Dr.  Clark  believes. 

“The  course  should  be  required 
of  all  freshmen  in  the  university. 
Time  and  circumstances  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  such  a  course  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,”  he  says,  “and  its  establish¬ 
ment  is  inevitable. 


the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  has 
been  informing  his  readers  for  10 
years  of  items  which  they  can  get 
free. 

Bert  says  it  started  when  a 
friend  ask^  him  to  mention  that  . 
he  would  like  to  give  a  dog  to  r 
someone  who  would  take  good 
care  of  it.  Readers  responded  so 
well  to  the  idea  that  he  has  been 
listing  “give-aways”  in  his  column  * 
ever  since. 

The  announcements  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  column  and  a 
typical  one  might  read  “Give-  ' 
.\way  —  Two  collie  puppies, 
males.  Telephone  4-5323.” 

Mr.  Vincent  recalls  that  he 
once  listed  a  number  of  stained 
glass  windows  which  had  been 
saved  from  a  local  church  fine. 
The  windows  were  eventually 
given  to  a  small  country  church, 
but  a  number  of  readers  phoned 
the  number  given  and  .stated  all 
kinds  of  bizarre  uses  to  which 
they  would  put  the  windows  if 
they  could  get  them.  One  person  I 
wanted  to  build  a  chicken  coop 
from  them  until  he  was  told  that 
the  value  of  the  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  was  approximately  $15,000. 

Many  kinds  of  pets  have  been 
given  away  throu^  the  column. 
Goats  are  not  uncommon  and  a 
horse  was  once  given  away.  Other 
items  have  been  timber,  shrubs, 
.and  flowers. 

Mr.  Vincent  has  some  policies 
which  he  was  forced  to  put  into 
effect  soon  after  the  feature  was 
started. 

He  will  not  notify  a  specific 
individual  when  an  animal  is 
available  because  the  person  will 
not  always  take  the  animal  after 
it  has  been  saved  for  him  and  this 
causes  the  donor  to  feel  peeved. 
Neither  will  he  mention  the  items 
when  the  person  wants  money  for 


WffAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


versity  College,  the  evening  school 


THEN  -  it's  SMART  to  have 

IINSURANCEI  i 

Our  unique  policy  |: 

covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
Plasiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright.  ^ 
Used  Nation-wide  — it’s 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


“W^en  it  is  established,  and 
when  the  courses  already  offered 
are  filled  to  capacity  both  on  the 
campus  proper  and  downtown,  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Syracuse 
University  will  be  doing  a  signifi¬ 
cant  share  of  the  job  of  teaching 
every  citizen  the  meaning  of  a 
free  society  and  particularly  its 
dependence  upon  a  free  press.” 

■ 

School  Fund  Sought 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — ^The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation  has  begun  a 
drive  to  raise  $20,000.  Holt  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  foundation  president, 
said  five  men  agreed  to  contribute 
$1,000  each  if  the  foundation  can 
fine  up  20  additional  contribu¬ 
tions.  If  the  money  is  raised, 
foundaition  funds  would  total 
nearly  $50,000. 


them.  He  tells  them  in  such  cases 
to  run  a  classified  ad. 

The  columnist  doesn’t  know 
whether  he  is  aiding  the  stray 
animal  situation  in  Knoxville,  but 
he  is  sure  that  his  name  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity.  There  are 
scores  of  dogs  aikl  tomcats  in  the 
town  named  Bert. 

■ 

Centennial  Aides 

Portland,  Ore. — P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  and  M.  J.  Frey,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Oregonian, 
have  been  named  to  Oregem’s 
“Covered  Wagon  Centennial" 
committee  by  Gov.  Douglas  Mc¬ 
Kay. 

The  year-long  celebration  will 
commemorate  ^e  peak  year  in 
pioneer  movement  over  the  Old 
Oregon  Trail,  1852. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
INVITES  ENTRIES  FOR 


Gold  Medal  Awards 


for  Outstanding  Public  Service  in  Fire  Safety 
by  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  in  1951 


^ Each  \’car  since  1941,  The  National 

Board  has  awarded  Ciold  Medals,  or 
$  500  in  cash,  to  the  daily  and  to  the 
weekly  newspapers  which,  in  the 
opii^ioii  of  impartial  judges,  carried 
out  the  best  fire  safety  campaigns.  Honor  Award  (stations 
also  arc  made  in  both  fields.  In  addition,  identical  awards  are 
made  in  the  radio-tclcyision  field. 

Check  through  your  files  and  back  issues  for  195 1— your 
newspaper  may  have  done  much  more  than  you  think  for  fire 
safety'.  Assemble  clippings,  pht)tos,  letters  of  commendation 
or  any  other  material  pertinent  to  your  fire  safety'  yyork. 
Send  in  your  exhibit— it  need  not  be  elaborate— to  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underyyritcrs,  85  John  Street,  Ncyv 
York  38,  N.  Y.,  before  February  1  y,  /3>5J. 

Any  ncyyspaper  executive  may'  send  in  an  entry'  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  oyy  n  ncyyspaper— or  the  local  fire  chief  may'  do  it 
in  your  behalf.  The  National  Board  takes  no  part  yyhatever 
in  the  judging.  Ayvards  arc  based  on  yvorthincss  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  campaigns  involved.  All  decisions  of  the  judges 
arc  final. 

GET  READY  FOR  NEXT  YEAR! 

Right  noyv  is  the  best  time  to  plan  your  1952  fire  safety 
campaign.  W  inning  campaigns  arc  based  upon  long-range 
planning  and  effective  use  of  every  means  at  your  command. 
Save  all  clippings,  photos,  letters  of  your  campaign  so  you’ll 
be  ready  yvith  your  exhibit  yvhen  next  year’s  Gold  Medal 
entries  arc  requested! 


Winners  Last  Year 


Staff  mcinlKrs  of  The  Telegraph, 
Macon,  Georgia,  daily  newspajx'r 
Gold  Medal  winner:  (1.  to  r.>  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Bert  Struhy.  Managing 
E.ditor  (Carlton  rh«»mas  and  Publish¬ 
er  Peyton  Anderson. 


E.ditor  John  Lewis  of  Franklin.N.  H., 
Journal-Transcript,  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  Gold  Medal  winner,  checks  the 
press  run  of  his  pa^HT.  Honor  .Aw  ard 
Citations  w  ere  given  to  six  daily  and 
nine  weekly  newspapers. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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NAEA  Proposes  New 
’52  Dues  Schedule 


Chicago — ^Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  mem¬ 
bers  face  the  same  economics 
they  have  all  experienced  in  the 
newspaper  industry:  that  a  1951 
dollar  buys  less  than  it  did  in 
1944. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  behind 
the  decision  of  NAEA  board  of 
directors  to  recommend  an  ad¬ 
justment  in  annual  dues  to  be 
voted  upon  here  by  the  members 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  21-23 
according  to  President  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Face  Deficit  in  ’52 


coming  from  the  office  of  the 
secretary-treasurer.  The  officers 
and  members  of  the  Board  have 
long  realized  that  more  time  must 
be  devoted  by  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  to  the  affairs  of  the  NAE.A 
if  the  membership  is  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  served." 

■ 

Auto-Lite  Plans  Ads 
In  All  Plant  Cities 

Toledo  —  The  Electric  Auto- 
Lite  Oompany  will  latuncb  a  series 
of  institutiomal  advertisements  for 
1952  saluting  the  nation’s  leading 
motor  car  manufacturers  which 
use  Auto-LHe  products  as  original 


3  Judges  Chosen 
For  Broun  Award 

Chicago — ^Judges  for  the  1951 
Heywood  Broun  Award  contest 
have  been  chosen.  They  are  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  editor;  Ed  Donohoe, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  city  editor; 
and  John  C.  Manning,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  editor. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  Feb.  1, 
according  to  Wade  Franklin,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  chairman  of  the 
Broun  Award  Committee.  The 
award  is  given  annually  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to 
honor  the  most  outstanding  edi¬ 
torial  work  done  “in  the  spirit  of 
Broun.” 

The  award  consists  of  $500  in 
cash  and  a  Guild  citation. 


State  Official,  1 
Ex-Newsman, 
Differs  on  News 

Harrisburg — Pennsylvania  At¬ 
torney  General  Robert  E.  Wood- 
side,  who  at  one  time  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  toe*  occasion  recently  to 
give  his  own  opinion  on  what 
does  not  constitute  news. 

The  case  involved  a  normal 
legal  fee  paid  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  a  Philadelphia  law  firm 
headed  by  a  former  Attorney 
General,  William  A.  Schnader,  • 
close  friend  of  Gov.  John  S.  Fine. 

The  story  was  broken  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which 
pointed  out  the  close  relationship 
between  Schnader  and  Fine. 

When  the  proceedings  —  issu- 


In  a  letter  to  the  membership, 
Mr.  Heindel  explained  that  since 
1944,  the  year  of  the  last  dues 
revision,  NAEA  members  have  in¬ 
creased  from  657  to  914  and 
revenues  from  dues  from  $13,320 
to  $17,096. 

“During  that  same  period,”  he 
continued,  “and  especially  simx 
1948,  costs  have  jumped  sharply 
in  the  operation  of  our  twice 
yearly  conventions,  the  amounts 
of  money  allocated  to  various  com¬ 
mittee  activities  and  the  printing 
end  distribution  of  NAEA  mail¬ 
ings  and  publications  .  .  . 

“Failure  to  meet  this  situation 
by  adjuAing  dues  would  mean 
that  the  NAEA  would  operate  at 
a  deficit  in  1952.” 

Mr  Heindel  explained  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  by-laws,  the  new 
dues  schedule,  to  become  effective 
in  1952,  must  be  voted  on  favor¬ 
ably  by  two-thirds  of  the  active 
membm  voting  at  the  Jan.  21-23 
convention. 

Submits  New  Schedule 

He  submitted  the  following 
proposed  NAEA  annual  dues 
•cbidule: 


Newsp.iperg  with  Circulation!  Un¬ 
der  10.000  .  $10 

Hewepapers  with  Circulations  Be¬ 
tween  10  &  30.000 .  20 

Newspapers  with  Circulations  Be¬ 
tween  20  &  30.000  .  30 

Newspapers  with  Circulations  Be- 

tsreen  30  &  40.000 .  40 

Newspapers  with  Circulations  Be¬ 
tween  40  &  50.000 .  60 

Newspapers  with  Circulations  Be¬ 
tween  60  &  100.000  .  60 

Newsrvapers  with  Circulations  Be¬ 
tween  100.000  &  200.000 .  76 

Newspapers  with  Circulations  Over 

200.000  .  90 

Associate  Memberships  .  10 

Newspaper  Representatives  Organ¬ 
izations  .  50 

Plus  $2.00  per  Salesman  Assess¬ 
ment  with  a  maxlnm  total  of 
$124  for  dues  and  assessment 

Affiliated  Associations  .  60 

Service  Organizations,  Trade  Pa¬ 
pers  &  Trade  Firms .  80 

Educator  Auxiliary  Memberships.  .  6 


Improve  die  Service 
Mr.  Heindel  pointed  out:  “Ap- 


equipmeot. 

The  senes  will  cointinue  for  13 
weeks.  AiU  passenger  cars  served 
by  Auto-Lite  will  be  saluted  dur- 
mg  the  series,  which  has  been  set 
a^e  by  Auto-Lite  as  “Customer 
E>ays.” 

lii  each  plant  town  Auto-Lite 
will  underwrite  a  local  advertise- 
ment  in  newspapers  saluting  the 
motor  car  of  the  week.  Dealers  of 
that  particular  car  will  be  urged 
to  cooperate  with  Auto-Lite  by 
adveitisirig  on  the  television  page 
as  part  of  promotion  for  the 
“Su^jense”  show. 

Pikuit  towns  involved  are  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Bay 
Oity,  Owosso,  and  Port  Huron, 
Mich.;  Woodstock,  and  Mount 
Vernon,  Ill.;  LaCrosse.  Wise.; 
OkJahoma  Oity,  Okla.;  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Ruthrauff  and  Ryan  is  prepar¬ 
ing  the  schedule  of  newspaper 
advertisements. 

Newspope^  Firm 
Incorporated  in  N.  C. 

Raleigh  N.  C. — A  charter  has 
been  issued  by  Secretary  of  State 
Thad  Eure  to  the  Sanford  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  to  carry 
on  the  publication  of  newspapers, 
magazines  or  other  periodicals. 

W.  W.  Primm  of  Sanford,  one 
of  the  incorporators,  said  the  firm 
plans  to  print  a  newspaper  in  San¬ 
ford.  It  may  be  daily,  he  said, 
but  no  final  decision  has  been 
made  about  the  frequency  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

Other  incorporators  are  E.  B. 
Keith,  Sr.,  of  Raleigh  and  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Noud  of  Elizabeth  City. 
The  company  has  an  authorize 
capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

■ 

Union  Rejected 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Portland 
Labor-Management  committee  has 
reported  that  circulation  employes 


Mason  Smith  Plans 
Another  Writing  Tour 

Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Tri¬ 
bune-Press  at  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Plaindealer 
at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  plans  to  leave 
New  York  by  air  Feb.  11  for  a 
five-week  visit  to  Europe. 

As  correspondent  for  his  own 
newspaper  and  274  other  weeklies 
in  46  states,  Mr.  South  toured  21 
countries  of  Europe  in  1947,  his 
weekly  articles  being  syndu^ted 
through  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

The  1952  trip  will  include  a 
brieif  stop  at  Lisbon,  Portugal  and 
two  weeks  in  Southern  France 
and  the  Riviera.  From  Cannes, 
Mr.  Smith  will  fty  north  to  spend 
a  week  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
several  days  in  London  and  a 
week  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Smith  is  national  secretary 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

■ 

New  Zealand  Mill 
Is  $33z000z000  Project 

A  mill  geared  for  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  175  tons  of  newsprint  and 
150  tons  of  bleached  sulphate 
pulp,  at  a  cost  of  $33,000,000,  is 
embraced  in  the  New  Zealand  de¬ 
velopment  approved  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  29,  page 
12). 

Further  details  of  the  project 
were  given  this  week.  Merritt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Overseas,  Inc. 
and  the  Raymond  Concrete  Pile 
Co.,  Inc.,  both  of  New  York,  are 
joining  with  Fletcher  Construction 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Auckland,  in  the 
venture  involving  a  total  outlay 
of  $45,000,000. 

The  pulp-newsprint  mill  is  to  be 
buik  at  Te  Puke,  165  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Auckland,  for  Tasman 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

■ 

Honor  Police  Chief 


anoe  of  short  term  tax  anticipa¬ 
tion  notes  —  were  completed,  Mr. 
Woodside  sent  this  mimeogTaphed 
note  to  the  Capitol  News  Room: 

“The  fee  of  Schnader,  Harri¬ 
son,  Segal  &  Lewis,  Special  Coun¬ 
sel  employed  by  the  Conunon- 
wealth  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  the  58  million  dollar  tax  an- 
ticipaition  note  issue  and  the  pre- 
paraition  and  signing  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  legality  thereof,  was  $5500 
phis  $126.10,  travel,  telephone 
and  other  expenses,  or  a  total  of 
$5626.10.  The  generally  accepted 
minimum  fee  is  10c  per  thousand 
dollars  of  bonds  for  certification 
of  private  and  public  bond  and 
note  issues. 

“If  any  of  you  are  interested  in 
what  the  law  firm  did  for  this  fee 
you  win  find  it  set  forth  in  the 
certificate  of  legality  which  you 
can  examine  in  my  office. 

“If  you  are  concerned  with  the 
reason  why  it  is  advisable  to  se¬ 
cure  counsel  outside  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  Office  for  this  type 
of  work  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain 
it  to  you  in  detail. 

“As  a  former  newspaper  man 
(whose  nose  for  news  must  be 
growing  old)  I  don’t  think  the 
above  is  news,  but  some  of  your 
newspapers  seem  to  think  other¬ 
wise.” 

■ 

P.M.  Paper  Delivered 
To  Morning  Customers 

T  ORONTO  —  T oronto  T  elegram 
on  Dec.  26  delivered  a  free  copy 
of  its  early  evening  edition  to  all 
homes  in  the  Toronto  area  which 
have  home  delivery  of  the  ntorn- 
ing  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  which 
did  not  issue  on  that  day.  Both 
papers  are  operated  by  the  same 
management.  The  morning  daily 
had  printed  on  Christmas  Day, 
gave  its  staff  the  following  day  as 
a  holiday. 


proval  of  this  new  dues  schedule  of  the  Oregonian  have  rejected 
at  the  January  convention  would  the  AFL  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
insure  the  canning  on  of  present  Workers  imion  as  hairgainang 
NAEA  activities  and,  in  addi-  agent.  District  managers  voted 
tion,  provide  the  financial  means  58  no  and  9  yes,  and  branch  ntan- 
neoessary  to  improve  the  service  agers,  41  no  and  21  yes. 


San  Francisco — ^Hall  of  Justice  _  ,  T  •*  TT 

reporters  here  presented  an  hon-  a  acade  Lit  Up 
orary  silver  star  to  Police  Chief  Hartford,  Conn.  —  Six  power- 
Michael  A.  Gaffey,  acclaiming  ful  fioodlights  have  been  installed 
him  as  “Honorary  No.  1  Police  to  illuminate  the  facade  of  the 
Reporter.”  Hartford  Courant  building. 


) 
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Over  625  newspapers  now  use 
the  Fairchild  SCAN-A-GRAVER 


For  lotl-minuto  nowt>phelo  cevorogo  the 

Scan-a-graver  method  is  fastest— most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Many  papers  have  moved  pic¬ 
ture  deadlines  up  to  an  hour  or  less  of  press 
time  by  mounting  Scan-a-gravings  on  the 
stereotypes  and  printing  cuicct 


For  mero  rovonuo  from  display  ads  some 
papers  meet  tlic  illustration  needs  of  local 
dealers  by  using  reprints,  broadsides,  etc., 
as  art  for  making  Scan-a-gravings.  Thus, 
many  ads  are  made  possmle  that  could 
not  otherwise  have  bceo  sold. 


To  beesi  roadar-intorost  numerous  papers 
use  the  Scan-a-graver  to  expand  the  use  of 
news  and  feature  pictures.  It’s  a  conven¬ 
ient,  quick,  economical  means  of  making 
sure  that  you  get  lots  of  local  people  into 
each  issue  of  your  paper. 


Tb*  Scon-a-prover  !»  on  •/•ctrentc  machine  that  producat  plattic 
halHonot  for  oilhor  diroct  printing  or  storootyping.  Writo  tor  furthor 
information,  and  your  copy  of  "Improtsiont",  tho  quartorly  publica¬ 
tion  of  Foirchilcft  Graphic  Arts  Division,  that  will  holp  you  oxploit 
tho  fochniquos  and  possibilitios  of  photo-journalism.  Fairchild  Camara 
and  ln$trum«nt  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulavard,  Jamaica  1, 
Now  York,  Dopartmont  100-32A. 
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Milwaukee  Journal 
Installs  2-Way  Radios 

By  James  L  Collings 


The  Milwaukee  Journal,  always 
m  11x14  newspaper  in  picture 
standards,  recently  provided  its  16 
itaffers  with  new,  company-owned 
:ars  that  are  equipped  with  two- 
A'ay  radio  units. 

“This  innovation,”  the  Journal 
bxiplains,  “while  still  in  the  test¬ 
ing  stage  and  awaiting  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  FCC,  has  already 
proved  its  worth  in  .speeding  up 
[he  publishing  of  pictures  with  the 
first-edition  stories  of  events  trans- 


In  this  instance,  after  shots 
were  made,  the  office  was  asked 
to  pick  up  the  negatives.  Thus  the 
paper  got  pictures  in  the  early 
editions. 

The  Journars  work-day,  photo¬ 
wise,  is  from  7  a.m.  to  midnight, 
and  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  the 
radio  communications  transmitter 
and  receiver  is  run  from  the  de¬ 
partment's  office. 

After  6,  the  Journal  telephone 
switchboard  staff  takes  the  radio 


Alaska  Daily  Has 
Big  Yule  Edition 

Anchorage,  Alaska  —  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News  issued  a 
36-page  Christmas  edition  Dec. 
22.  It  carried  3,787  inches  of 
cheery  greetings  copy  from  mer¬ 
chants. 

A  special  feature  writer  dug  up 
stories  on  pioneer  Christmas  ob- 
■servances  in  Alaska.  Interviews 
with  old-timers  brought  many  in¬ 
teresting  sidelights  of  Yuletides 
during  the  gold  rus>h. 

To  miake  the  large  edition  pos¬ 
sible,  the  News  budgeted  its  news¬ 
print  during  CXrtober  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  was  able  to  make  its  full 
run  of  7,400,  a  circulation  figure 
that  has  been  fixed  as  maximum 
because  of  the  tight  newsprint 
market. 


Executive  Staff 
Changes  Made 
At  Royal  Oak 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. — Grant  W. 
Howell  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Tribune.  He 
has  been  the  news  editor  for  six 
years  and  had  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  on  this  paper 
prior  to  service  fn  World  War  II. 

Lynn  S.  Miller,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  natned  edi¬ 
tor.  He  and  his  brother,  Floyd 
J.  Miller,  bought  the  Tribune  as 
a  weekly  in  1919  and  changed  it 
to  a  daily  in  1925. 

Gilbert  L.  Denniston  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Photo- 
Engraving  Departn^ent.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Royal  Oak 
Photo-Engraving  Company,  which 


siring  in  and  near  Milwaukee. 

Always  in  Touch 

“With  this  equipment,  the  pho- 
Lographer  is  in  touch  with  his 
l.eadqu alters,  the  Journal’s  news- 
;oom  and  the  picture  desk  all  the 
Lime  he  is  out.  Another  advantage 
fs  that  he  can  communicate  with 
ether  .staff  photographers,  with 
ihe  permission  of  the  office  radio 
operator.’’ 

In  appraising  the  worthiness  of 
the  new  equipment,  the  Journal 
'-aid  that  not  long  ago  a  staffer 
was  on  assignment  near  where  a 
holdup  occurred.  The  cameraman 
reached  the  scene  of  the  crime  be¬ 
fore  the  police,  “and  the  trans¬ 
mitting  operator  contacted  his 
man  almost  immediately  after  the 
police  department  information 
canve  to  the  short-wave  radio  set 
in  the  city  room.” 

“In  other  cases,”  the  Journal 
said,  “the  report  may  come  by 
telephone  from  the  Joumal’s  po¬ 
lice  reporter  at  the  local  police 
headquarters  and  then  be  relayed 
by  radio  to  the  photographer.” 

A  tall  antenna  on  the  roof  of  a 
high  building  about  three  blocks 
from  the  Journal  is  being  used  at 
present  as  a  transmitter.  The 
Journal  reports  that  the  transmit¬ 
ting  radius  is  35-40  miles  south, 
west  and  north  and  around  10 
miles  east  over  Lake  Michigan. 
The  land  portion  of  this  area  pro¬ 
duces  alnxost  90%  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  photo  work. 

2  Walkie-Talkies 

The  newspaper  said  that  reach¬ 
ing  10  miles  lakeward  is  necessary 
because  of  Milwaukee’s  status  as 
a  shipping  port.  “Here,”  the  Jour¬ 
nal  stated,  “we  would  employ  our 
two  portable  walkie-talkies.  TTiese 
also  serve  in  emergencies  should 
the  mobile  radio  equipment  fail.” 

These  walkie-talkies  are  also 
used  at  various  events,  such  as 
golf  tournaments  and  conventions, 
a  photo  department  spokesman 
continued.  He  mentioned  that  at 
the  recent  annual  convention  of 
13,000  Wisconsin  public  school 
teachers  at  Milwaukee,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  cameramen  used  them  in  the 
two  large  convention  buildings. 
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calls,  and  from  midnight  to  7  all 
staffers  can  be  reached  at  home 
or  elsewhere. 

Fighting  Fire  with  Fix 

The  Polaroid  camera  is  a  handy 
gadget,  no  doubt  about  it,  and 
several  neat  little  claims  have 
been  made  for  it  by  its  maker. 
Now  we  hear  that  it  is  being  used 
to  fi^t  forest  fines. 

This  is  the  one-minute  story: 

According  to  Polaroid  Corp., 
its  camera  is  “helping  to  make  the 
forester’s  job  easier.”  The  com¬ 
pany  quotes  senior  foresters  Car- 
lock  E.  Johnson  and  Leon  R. 
Thomas  of  Sequoia  National  For¬ 
est  as  having  said  so. 

It  works  tois  way: 

The  one-minute  jobs  are  taken 
from  a  small  plane  and  then 
dropped  immediately  to  fire  bosses 
on  the  ground.  The  airborne  spot¬ 
ters  note  on  the  hack  of  the  pho¬ 
tos  the  topogra^y  of  the  land, 
fire  location,  wind  direction  and 
the  suggested  routes  to  the  fire. 
These  photo  maps  are  especially 
helpful  when  several  fires  break 
out  at  once. 

■ 

Prudential  Ads  Draw 
Policy  Holders'  Fire 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
■America’s  newspaper  advertising 
urging  policy  holders  to  make  pre¬ 
mium  payments  direct  during  the 
strike  of  its  agents  has  resulted  in 
the  filing  of  a  suit  for  damages  of 
$5,000,000  against  Prudential  by 
three  policy  holders. 

They  charged  that  the  firm  has 
illegally  spent  the  money  in  its  ad 
campaign;  that  the  agent’s  tradi¬ 
tional  method  of  collection  was 
an  “integral  part  of  the  agreement 
between  the  insured  and  the  Pru¬ 
dential.”  They  asked  an  injunction 
to  stop  the  advertising  and  request¬ 
ed  an  order  directing  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  “reimburse  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  in  the  anraunt  of  $5,000,000 
for  all  sums  spent  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

A  Prudential  spokesman  said  the 
ads  have  been  very  successful  in 
getting  premiums  paid.  Less  than 
$500,000  has  been  spent  on  ads. 
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became  the  Photo-Engraving  De¬ 
partment  in  1943. 

Miss  Virginia  von  Schon  has 
been  named  society  editor.  Her 
experience  previous  to  coming  to 
the  Tribune  a  year  ago  included 
service  as  an  interpreter  at  the 
Nuremberg  trials  in  Germany. 

■ 

'Headliner'  Winner 
Joins  Arizona  Staff 

Mesa,  Ariz. — New  additions  to 
the  staff  of  the  Mesa  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  are  J.  Veryl  Stone,  formerly 
of  Cambridge,  O.,  and  William 
Smitharra,  formerly  of  Elizabeth. 
III. 

Mr.  Stone,  a  1951  National 
Headliner  award  winmer,  served 
21  years  with  the  Daily  Jefferson¬ 
ian  at  Cambridge,  and  was  city 
editor  there  the  past  six  years. 

Mr.  Smithana,  a  World  War  11 
army  veteran,  was  editor  of  the 
Elizabeth  Times  and  a  1950  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Stone  is  a  member  of  the 
Tribune  editorial  staff  and  Mr. 
Smithana  is  with  the  advertising 
department. 

■ 

Lanigan  Will  Join  ABC 

John  B.  Lanigan  will  join  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company 
as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
television  sales  on  Feb.  1.  He  has 
been  a  specialist  in  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Time  magazine  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years.  He  was 
with  Reynolds  &  Fitzgerald,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  several  years 
ago. 

■ 

Carriers  Feted 

Hagerstown,  Md. — More  than 
325  boys  and  their  parents  turned 
out  for  the  fifth  annual  Christmas 
banquet  honoring  carrierboys  of 
the  Hagerstown  Herald-Mail  Co. 
■ 

ITS  in  Far  West 

Seattle,  Wash. — ^The  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  started  delivering  its 
news  report  by  Teletypsetter  cir¬ 
cuit  on  Dec.  26  to  34  newspapers 
in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
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Ford  Is  Named  ME 
On  Nashville  Banner 

Nashville  —  Ed  Clark  Ford, 
promotion  director  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor, 
succeeding  Morti¬ 
mer  Trull  who 
died  Dec.  21  in  a 
blaze  which  de¬ 
stroyed  his  home. 

The  appointment 
was  announced 
by  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Charles  Moss. 

Mr.  Ford,  29, 
was  promotion 
director  of  the 
paper  for  17 
months  and  was  responsible  for 
the  series  of  events  marking  that 
paper’s  75th  anniversary  this 
year.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 

Prior  to  his  assuming  the  pro¬ 
motion  position  he  was  assistant 
telegraph  editor,  having  joined  the 
Banner  in  that  capacity  in  January, 
1949,  from  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun-Democrat  where,  for  seven 
years,  he  was  general  reporter  and 
then  telegraph  editor.  A  native  of 
Paducah,  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Ford  holds  a  reserve  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Air  Force. 

■ 

Karl  Knecht  Returns 
From  European  Visit 

Evansville,  Ind.  —  Karl  Kae 
Knecht,  cartoonist  for  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier,  and  Mrs.  Knecht 
have  recently  returned  from  a 
three  months’  trip  in  Europe. 

While  in  Lon^n,  Mr.  Knecht 
marked  his  45th  year  on  Pa^ 
One  of  the  Courier.  He  and  his 
wife  had  Thanksgiving  dinner 
with  David  Low,  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  cartoonist,  anid  Mrs.  Low. 

As  president  of  Circus  Fans  of 
■America,  which  he  organized  in 
1925,  Mr.  Knecht  was  entertained 
by  similar  groups  in  Amsterdam, 
Paris  and  London. 


Washington,  D.  C.  —  We  Asked  for  It.  Recently,  we  commissioned  Elmo 
Roper's  famous  firm  to  ask  the  American  people  about  a  subject  close  to  our  hearts: 
the  opinions  of  Americans  about  new  car  dealers.  They  had  been,  you  may  remember, 
the  topic  of  a  lot  of  loose  talk  during  the  difficult  years  of  world  war  and  auto¬ 
mobile  shortages,  to  say  the  least. 

And  We  Got  It.  In  due  course,  as  editors  like  to  say  to  hopeful  contribu¬ 
tors,  the  results  came  back  —  tastefully  bound  in  light  blue,  and  emblazoned  with  an 
impressive  title:  "Attitudes  of  the  American  People  Toward  New  Car  Dealers."  Well, 
some  of  the  opinions  were  good,  some  were  bad.  We  hadn't  expected  them  all  to  be 
good.  We  read  them  with  the  greatest  interest,  all  the  same,  as  you  can  imagine. 

What  Did  They  Mean?  We  found,  to  put  it  briefly,  that  while  our  reputa¬ 
tions  as  new  car  dealers  were  pretty  good  among  people. who 'd  had  some  experience  of 
dealing  with  us,  many  American  families  took  a  dim  view  of  us.  In  the  words  of  the 
man  who  analysed  the  survey  results,  dealer  public  relations  "left  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired."  But  the  analysis  showed  that  some  of  the  poor  opinions  were  based  on 
hearsay  evidence.  In  that  degree,  they  were  misconceptions  about  us. 

So  What  Did  We  Do?  Well,  for  one  thing,  we  didn't  echo  the  words  of  a 
famous  19th  century  industrialist,  who  roared:  "Jhe  public  be  damned!"  We  were  dis¬ 
turbed.  So  we  set  out  to  correct  practices,  where  we  could  —  and  to  intensify  our 
public  relations  effort  to  correct  as  many  as  possible  of  those  misconceptions  about 
us.  We  wanted  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  new  car  dealer  —  a  man  who  is,  after 
all,  one  of  our  trustworthy  businessmen,  a  man  of  integrity  who  cares  about  his  com¬ 
munity's  welfare  (witness  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cars  lent  to  high  school 
driving  classes  and  safety  demonstrations  by  dealers). 

And  How  Do  We  Do  It?  We  believe  that  the  proper  approach  to  our  problem 
is  a  local  approach  —  one  for  the  community  new  car  dealer,  with  all  the  help  we 
can  give  him,  and  all  the  help  we  can  give  you  to  give  him.  To  help  with  that 
effort,  we've  put  together  a  kit  —  a  portfolio  of  facts,  ideas,  suggestions,  copy 
approaches  and  mats.  These  kits  are  being  sent,  not  to  dealers,  but  to  newspaper 
people  who  are  concerned  with  dealer  advertising. 

Would  You  Like  One?  If  you  haven't  received  one  of  these  kits,  maybe 
you'd  like  to  have  one.  Let  us  know.  We  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  you  —  and 
thus  to  our  dealers  who  need  to  tell  their  true  story  in  the  best  way. 
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Five  100-Page 
Editions  Take 
Much  Planning 

Buffalo  —  Much  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparation  went  into 
the  production  and  distribution 
of  five  regular  editions  of  more 
than  100  pages  each  by  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  during  the 
last  third  of  1951. 

The  five  big  papers,  as  detailed 
by  Advertising  Manager  E.  D. 
Anderson,  were: 


Date  Pages  Linage 

Sept.  12  . 102  198,900 

Oct.  3  . 102  197,977 

Oct.  17  . 106  207,086 

r>ec.  5  . 104  202,059 

Dec.  12  . 106  206,358 

The  breakdown  on  advertising 
linage  was  as  follows,  in  the  order 
given  above: 

National  Local  Classified 

20,566  161,081  17,253 

15,940  166,021  16,016 

16,911  174,684  15,491 

12,824  173,873  15,362 

14,956  176,961  14,441 

Space  was  divided  between  ad¬ 


vertising  and  editorial  content  as 


follows: 

Adv.  Ed. 
Date  Cols.  Cols. 

Sept.  12  . 646  170 

Oct.  3  . 643  173 

Oct.  17  . 672*4  175% 

Dec.  5  . 656  176 

Dec.  12  . 670  178 


Some  of  the  factors  of  interest 
cited  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  pro¬ 
ducing  these  large  issues  are: 

“We  get  advance  infonnaticjn  as 
to  advertising  volume.  By  Friday 
noon  of  each  week  we  get  space 
reservations  from  local  advertisers 
for  tihe  days  of  the  following 
week.  This  data  is  especially 
necessary  for  the  Wednesday  is¬ 
sue,  which  is  the  only  issue  that 
goes  beyond  80  pages. 

Supplement  After  80 
“When  we  get  beyond  80  pages 
we  must  publish  a  supplement, 
since  80  pages  is  the  maximum 
press  run.  The  supplement  has 
a  12  noon  deadline  Tuesday. 
Composing  room  and  stereotype 
department  get  the  forms  ready 
end  the  plates  made  so  that  the 
supplement  containing  the  extra 
pages  beyond  80  may  be  run  off 
after  the  final  edition  of  Tuesday’s 
paper. 

“The  sections  are  either  stuffed 
or  held  for  delivery  to  carriers 
and  stores  with  the  80-page  main 
section  on  Wednesday. 

“On  Friday,  when  we  know  a 
section  will  be  published  for  the 
following  Wednesday  paper,  we 
issue  a  memorandum  to  all  de¬ 
partments  giving  information  as 
to  the  size  of  the  paper,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  in  the  main  section 
and  in  the  supplement. 

“The  circulation  department 
gives  this  information  to  its  zone 


men  and  carriers  so  that  they  may 
be  prepared  for  handling  a  larger 
than  usual  edition.  The  heavier 
papers  require  special  arrange¬ 
ments  because  of  extra  weight  in 
truck  deliveries. 

“We  have  been  helped  consider¬ 
ably  in  avoiding  tie-ups  in  the 
composing  room  by  a  practice 
now  in  effect  of  limiting  advertis¬ 
ers  to  two  proofs.  This  cuts  down 
excessive  alterations  and  correc¬ 
tions. 

“These  large  editions  require 
the  harmonious  coopenation  of  all 
departments  of  the  newspaper  and 
especiaEy  of  the  advertisers.  We 
must  handle  copy  expeditiously 
and  keep  changes  in  proofs  to  a 
minimum." 

■ 

Bristol-Myers  Makes 
Switches  in  Ad  Dept. 

Bristol-Myers  Products  Division 
recently  announced  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  its  ad  department,  which 
embodies  new  assignments  for 
product  advertising. 

Walter  P.  Lantz,  formerly  co¬ 
ordinator,  was  named  executive 
assistant  to  Robert  B.  Brown, 
president.  Richard  K.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand,  for  the  past  five  years  with 
Borden  product  advertising,  joins 
B-M  as  an  advertising  manager 
in  charge  of  Vitalis.  Vitalis  Hair 
Cream,  Sal  Hepatica,  and  the 
“Mr.  District  Attorney”  R^io 
show. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  Jr.,  becomes  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  Ammens 
Medicated  Powder,  Minit-Rub, 
and  Trushay.  R.  C.  Whitman  will 
handle  advertising  of  Bufferin, 
Mum,  Mum  Lotion,  Ingrams 
Shaving  Cream,  Benex,  Ingrams 
Improved  Cream,  as  well  as  most 
of  B.M’s  radio-TV  shows. 

Wallace  T.  Drew  will  supervise 
the  advertising  of  Ipana  tooth 
paste,  Ipana  penicillin  tooth  pow¬ 
der,  D.D.  tooth  brushes,  and 
“Break  the  Bank”  T\*  show. 

■ 

Press  Women  Honor 
Founder  of  Club 

The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of 
New  York  City,  at  its  annual  press 
and  radio  program  on  Dec.  29, 
paid  a  memorial  tribute  to  the 
founder,  Jane  Cunningham  Croly 
(known  as  Jenny  June),  pioneer 
woman  journalist,  who  died  Dec. 
23,  1901. 

Former  presidents  of  the  club 
made  short  talks  about  the  work 
of  the  pioneer.  Guests  of  honor 
included  Dr.  Lee  Allaire,  regional 
vicepresident  for  California,  Ha¬ 
waii  and  Nevada  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women;  and 
Lucy  Freeman,  special  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Miss  Hilda 
Couch  is  president  of  the  club. 

■ 

TTS  in  California 

Los  Angeles  —  United  Press 
last  week  began  service  on  a  10- 
paper  Teletypesetter  circuit  in 
southern  California  and  Arizona. 


Housewife  Cuts 
Her  Weight  in 
Diet  Contract 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Cretoria 
Thompson,  a  Portland  housewife, 
who  has  dieted  publicly  through 
the  colum'ns  of  the  Journal  for 
the  last  six  months,  has  finished 
her  contract  and  written  the  fi¬ 
nal  column  of  the  series. 

It  began  in  June  when  she  read 
of  the  Journal’s  offer  of  the  Du 
Pont  diet.  At  that  time  Mrs. 
Thompson  weighed  262Vi  pounds. 

In  six  months  she  had  lost  49  Vi 
pounds  and  had  gone  from  size 
52  dress  to  size  44. 

In  addition,  6,000  copies  of  the 
Du  Pont  diet  instructions  had 
been  mailed  out  to  persons  send¬ 
ing  in  their  nickels.  A  Cretoria 
club  was  formed  and  prizes  given 
to  those  losing  the  most  weight. 
Overall  winner  was  Mrs.  Bessie 
Duhaime  who  came  across  the 
state  from  Burns,  Ore.,  to  at¬ 
tend.  In  less  than  six  months  her 
weight  dropped  77  pounds. 

Numerous  local  firms  asked  to 
pairtioipate  in  the  promotion.  One 
florist  sent  gardenias  each  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  members  who  had  lost 
the  required  amount  of  weight 
during  the  month.  Others  do¬ 
nated  door  prizes,  message  treat¬ 
ments  and  beauty  treatments. 

It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
nwst  successful  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  features  of  the  paper. 

City  Editor  Assigned 
To  Reduce  His  Girth 
Marshfield,  Wis. — ^The  News- 
Herald  offered  its  readers  a  diet¬ 
ing  treat  recently  when  Publisher 
Howard  A.  Quirt  suggested  that 
the  paper’s  232  pound  city  editor, 
Kenneth  Olstinski,  undertake  an 
assignment  slugged  "One  Man’s 
Famine.”  At  the  end  he  tipped  the 
scales  at  196. 

Mr.  Quirt  got  the  idea  for  a 
local  “Elmer  Wheeler  type”  fea¬ 
ture  while  discussing  dieting  with 
Siegel  Mayer,  News-Herald  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  who  had 
“starved  off”  poundage  in  a  de¬ 
termined  bout  with  heart  trouble 
and  commented  on  the  number  of 
Marahfield  businessmen  similarly 
interested  in  weight  reduction. 

Fixing  a  calculating  eye  on  the 
city  editor,  who  had  abandoned 
all  pretensions  to  girth  control 
when  he  laid  aside  his  Navy  uni¬ 
form  after  World  War  II  and  was 
finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  life  insurance,  the  publisher 
unveiled  his  inspiration. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  kept 
MianshfieJd  chuckling  for  six  days 
as  Mr.  Olstinski  summarized  his 
“do  or  diet”  struggle. 

■ 

Acurie  Re-elected 

Lawrence  Acurie,  advertising 
credit  manager  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Credit 
Managers  Association 


Montgomery 
Guild  Members 
Lose  in  NLRB 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
cleaned  the  Montgomery  Adver 
tiser-Journal  of  several  charges 
brought  by  a  few  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in  a 
complaint  filed  in  September, 
1950,  accusing  the  publishing  com- 
p.any  of  unfair  labw  practices. 

NLRB  dismissed  comphints 
that  the  Advertiser-Journal  had  vi¬ 
olated  the  law  by  assigning  extra  ^ 
work  without  extra  compensation 
to  Gerald  McAllister,  state  editor; 
Edward  O.  Brown,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor;  William  O.  Calhoun 
and  William  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  re¬ 
porters;  and  Rhea  Cumming.  so¬ 
ciety  editor. 

The  board  also  dismissed  a 
complaint  that  Walter  Miles  had 
been  illegally  discharged  from  his 
job  as  assistant  to  the  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  The  board’s  conclusion  was 
that  Mr.  Miles  was  discharged 
for  legitimate  economic  rei-sons. 

A  complaint  that  the  publishing 
company  refused  to  baig:ain  col¬ 
lectively  with  the  union  was  also 
dismiss^. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  board 
ruled  that  the  Advertiser-Journal 
should  “cease  and  desist”  frooi 
discouraging  membershiip  in  the 
Guild  or  any  other  kabor  organ¬ 
ization  of  its  employes  by  dis- 
orMriLnatorily  demoting  any  of 
them  to  less  desirable  positions; 
by  drscriminatoriJy  changing  their 
hours  of  work;  or  by  discrimiinflt- 
ing  in  any  other  nuanner  in  regard 
to  their  hire  or  tenure  of  employ¬ 
ment,  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment. 

The  NLRB  held  that  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  should  rK>t  inter¬ 
fere  wriith  the  employes’  right  to 
self-organization  or  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining. 

In  a  further  ruling,  the  NLRB 
said  Rhea  Cumming  should  be 
offered  immediate  reinstatement 
in  her  former  position  as  society 
editor  or  to  a  substantially  equiva¬ 
lent  position,  without  prejudice  to 
her  seniority  or  other  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  board’s  rulings  were  sign^ 
by  Paul  M.  Herzog,  NLRB  chair¬ 
man;  Janies  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Abe 
Murdock  and  Paul  L.  Styles. 

The  decision  was  on  an  appeal 
filed  by  the  Advertiser-Joumars 
publishers,  R.  F.  Hudson,  Sr.,  and 
R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  from  a  ruling 
by  the  trial  examiner  on  testi¬ 
mony  taken  at  a  two-weeks’  hear¬ 
ing  in  Montgomery. 

■ 

Needy  Funds  Over  Top 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  Neediest 
Families  Fund  appeal,  conducted 
for  the  31st  year,  raised  $3,139.58. 
The  goal  was  $12,750.  The  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  of  Hyannis, 
sister  newspaper,  raised  $2,379.91, 
with  a  goal  of  $1,200. 
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This  is  the  1952  edition  of  the 
King  Features  BLUE  BOOK.  It  is 
now  being  mailed  to  newspapers. 

Listed  here  are  the  features  that 
editors  throughout  the  country 
and  abroad  consistently  find  are 
their  most  popular  reader  attrac¬ 
tions. 

In  these  days  of  newspaper 
competition  with  new  media,  the 
BLUE  BOOK  features  are  your  best 
investment  to  keep  your  news¬ 
paper  entertaining  as  well  as  in¬ 
formative. 


,0 


Book 


\V„t\cV# 

iv.ucsl 


After  youVe  looked  through  this  new  BLUE  BOOK,  you'll  know  why  it's  said 
that  King  Features  is  "THE  NEWSPAPER'S  GREATEST  ASSET." 

KING  rEATVRES  SYNDICATE 

235  EAST  45i.  ,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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More  than  40,000  people  attended  the  Harvest  Queen  Festivals  held 
in  20  communities  throughout  Monroe  County  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  From  more  than 
500  contestants  Local  and  County  Queens  are  elected  on  points  for  varied 
accomplishments,  scholastic  standing,  and  personality. 


June  Palmer,  1951  Harvest 
Queen  and  her  Alternate,  Sybil 
Bruce,  were  elected  from  more 
than  500  contestants  in  the  7th 
annual  Times  -  Union  •  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  Harvest  Queen  Festival. 


More  than  15,000  people  attended  the 
1951  Annual  Soap  Box  Derby — the  14th 
year.  The  entire  1 100  foot  course  is  lined 
solid  with  spectators  throughout  the  day. 
Contestants  and  spectators  all  drawn  by  the 
sponsorship  of  these  Rochester  newspapers. 
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Ttro  of  22  Gonnett  Newspapers 


Nationally  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 
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iipation 


621  representatives  of  379  schools,  insti¬ 
tutions,  business  firms,  associations,  trade 
unions  .  .  .  from  10  counties  .  .  .  attended 
the  1951  Newspaper  and  Public  Relations 
Forum.  The  1951  Scholastic  Editors'  Con¬ 
ference  drew  another  300  from  1 10  schools 
and  colleges  in  8  near-by  counties.  All  of 
them  attracted  by  the  wide-spread  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  Rochester  newspapers. 


A  newspaper  can  do  much 
more  than  “cover”  a  market. 
It  can  influence  people  .  .  . 
move  them  to  response  and 
action.  Readers  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  pages,  projects  and 
promotions  of  these  two  great 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newspapers. 


36,000  and  more  people  attended  the  two-day  4th  Annual  Music 
Festival.  More  than  1600  additional  instrumentalists  and  vocalists 
participated,  coming  from  Wayne,  Ontario,  Livingston,  Genesee 
and  Orleans  Counties  as  well  as  Monroe — a  radius  of  60  miles  and 
typical  of  the  wide  extent  of  Rochester  newspaper  influence. 


84,000,000  people.  Total  national 
expenditures  for  advertising  in 
1951  were  $1,775,000,000.  We 
anticipate  the  total  annual  income 
from  all  advertising  sources  in 
1955  will  reach  $8,000,000,000 
.  .  .  television  will  achieve  billings 
of  $1,000,000,000,  or  one  out  of 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  Now  Kentucky 

anticipate  the  total  annual  income  Libel  Code  Put 

all  advertising  sources  in  m  y  I 

^  •  W  A  f  1955  will  reach  $8,000,000,000  lO  LOWHlOKeiS 

Campaign  Is  Assured  „r$rS;s;.S.‘S'reouro*i ,  k,.-a  hm 

,  every  eight  dollars  spent  by  aw  which  would  take  radwnnd 

By  Jerry  Walker  American  advertisers  in  all  media,  televisron  it^^r  >ts  wmg  has  be^ 

^  ...  If  comp  tible  color  television  with  Gov.  Lawnence  W. 

The  presidential  election  may  Grove,  Inc.,  worked  out  the  CBS  hecomes  a  reality,  rt^  forecasts  Wetherby.  Present  law  covers 

be  anything  but  electrifying,  but  tieup  for  Westinghouse  “to  stimu-  *55  flight  fall  short.” — Joseph  “''y  publications, 
it  will  be  electronic.  That’s  for  late  maximum  interest  in  the  pi  McConnell,  president,  NBC.  proposed  law  provides  that 

sure,  since  Westinghouse  and  world’s  greatest  demonstration  of  ♦  ♦  defamatory  remairks  ma^  on  ra- 

Phito  are  pledged  to  spend  up-  democracy  at  its  best.”  “Television  will  become  more  broadcasts  or  television  pro¬ 

wards  of  $5,000,000  between  Philco  Corporation  made  simi-  attractive  to  major  units  in  the  grams  1^^  i^rsom  who  aire  n^  em- 
them  to  see  that  the  quadrennial  lar  arrangements  with  NBC  at  a  institutional  advertising  and  pub-  *^y  the  .vtaitiom  would  make 

fireworks  get  on  radio  and  tele-  reported  cost  of  $3,500,000,  while  ij-  relations  field.”  _  Chris  J.  the  persons  liable  instead  of  the 

vision.  Westinghouse  pays  out  $2,000,-  Wittino!  general  manager,  Du-  stations- 

Breweries  and  publications  000.  Ne.ther  of  the  political  par-  Mont  Network.  Legally  qualified  candidates  for 

(which  have  editorial  minds)  ties  will  benefit  financially.  *  *  ♦  public  office,  while  their  speeches 

were  ruled  out  of  consideration  NBC  plans  to  present  more  “The  year  1952  will  see  tele-  "ould  not  be  censorable,  would 
when  the  political  leaders  dis-  thin  60  hours  of  coverage  on  the  vision  playing  its  most  in^rtant  be  liable  actions  re- 

oussed  probable  sponsorship  ar-  conventions  in  telecasts  and  the  role  as  America’s  voters  go  to  the  ^king  from  hbelous  remarks, 
rangemenls  for  their  nominating  same  on  broadcasts.  Its  corps  of  poUs.  .  .  .  Television’s  quality  of  **  suggested  that  re¬ 
conventions  at  Chicago.  300  reporters,  writers,  commen-  honesty,  which  separates  the  television  and  radio 

For  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor-  tators  and  technicians  will  have  wheat  from  the  chaff,  picks  out  ^  brought  under  the  law  which 
poration,  the  Columbia  Broad-  the  very  latest  facilities  at  the  the  dveep  from  the  goats,  and  ®"^bles  newspapermen  to  refuse 
casting  System  put  together  the  Amphitheater.  differentiates  the  photry  from  the  sources, 

most  complete  package  ever  de-  Television’s  newest  marvel,  the  genuine,  had  its  effect  hi  the  re-  Taking  the  proposal  to  Gover- 
veloped  for  a  Presidential  cam-  “walkie-talkie-lookie,”  a  portable  cent  Nwember  elections.”  -  Dr.  >v>r  Wether^  were  ^glas  Cw- 
paign.  It  covers  a  13-week  period  television  camera,  will  be  used  for  allen  B.  DuMont.  nettc,  president  of  ^  Kentucky 

and  utilizes  the  talent  of  its  news  the  first  time  to  bring  honve  view-  *  ♦  *  Press  Association;  Victor  R.  Port- 

stars,  headed  by  Edward  R.  Mur-  ers  within  elbow  reach  of  newsy  has  n*  secretary-rnanager  of  the 

row,  Lowell  Thomas  and  Robert  notables.  association;  Elmer  Sulzer, 

Trout.  Philco  oion’cred  in  televisine  tremen^us  i^Pact  as  chairmain  of  the  legislation  com- 

u  piau-’x.rea  an  leievising  advertising  medium.  Based  on  nsitta..  nf  the  KeWncVv  Rroid- 

‘Get-Oiit-thc-Vote’  the  1940  ^vention  in  Philadel-  first  10  Uo^iaS  B  e  n  n  e  1 1 

Promotion -wise,  the  Westing-  ^  whadi  was  seen  by  only  a  ,951  BenneU 


Legally  qualified  candidates  for 
public  office,  while  their  speeches 
would  not  be  censorable,  would 


Taking  the  proposal  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Wetherby  were  Douglas  Cor- 
nettc,  presidOTt  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association;  Victor  R.  Port- 
mann,  secretary-'manager  of  the 


“get-out-the-vote”  crusade,  pitched 


Philco  distributors  and  the 


B  v.!  uciauv,  uiiviic^u  .,  --  j  b  tioiis  sliould  ronch  ait  least  $250,-  ■atitwnetv 

to  the  100  largest  population  -5,000  ‘l^alers  ^oss  ooo,000.  This  year,  for  the  first  Mr  Wvatt  also  orooosed  that 

^as.  J.  M.  McKibben,  Westing-  SIT  c  Uzeif In  Sm-  su^asi^  network  ^  ^rect  a  n!J!5^aper  to 

house  vicepresident  in  charge  of  citizens  an  com  rad.io  in  revenue.  —  Brig.  Gen.  „  retraction  with'n  three 

comamsr  producK,  insisted  upon  ^  D"®  SsuNOPF,  cliai™n.  RCA.  ^  j,  p„|,iis|,ed  a  a„,y  „id 

1.  Time  will  oe  given  to  „  .  televLvon  oroorams  AS  tne  omy  nationwiae  nei  retraction  would  be  printed 

both  major  parties  to  present  their  work  davotmg  its  energies  exclus-  “sufficient”  demand 

issues  through  their  candidates  ^  Meet  the  Pr«s,^  A^ri^n  ively  to  radio,  the  Mutual  Broad- 

and  other  leading  politic;.!  figures.  System  leports  a  strong  tractioos  be  orinted  in  the  editions 

Grand  climax  to  the  lavish  AmCTioan  Youth  Fomm”  will  and  significant  record  of  progress  oTuiTTwo  d^rimmediately 

erage  will  be  the  Election  Night  Chicago  dunng  the  _ Billings  some  11%  fl-  f 


erage  will  be  the  Election  Night  B^nucagu  uurmg  uic  for  1951.  ..  .  Bil 

returns.  •  *  ahead  of  1950.”- 

Plans  call  for  both  TV  and  ra-  NBCs  television  coverage  of  casting  System. 
dio  coverage  of  the  conventions 

m  t^  International  Amphitheater  pT  Business  Note« 

m  Chicago,  the  GOP  conclave  *  dure^or  of  Pub-  ^ 

beginning  on  July  7  and  the  he  Affairs  and  a  vetepn  of  six 
Democrats’ on  July  21.  There  will  P^^tical  conventions  sin^  1940.  we 


for  195 1 .  ...  Billings  some  1 1  %  dem:ind  for  a  retraction  is  made. 
,  ahead  of  1950.  Mutual  Broad-  -pfig  retractions  must  be  accom- 

j  CASTING  System.  nanusrt  hv  ftrUfr»rial«  nvyiKK^itinff 


CASTING  SYSTEM.  panied  by  editorials  repudiaiting 

.  the  libel.  Mr.  Wyatt’s  proposal 

Business  Notev:!  would  eliminate  the  editorials  and 

The  rate  for  a  half-hour  of  make  only  one  retraction  neces- 
evening  time  on  the  NBC  tele-  saay. 


i^mocrats  on  July  21.  TJere  will  t'  coveraae  will  be  under  network  went  up  from  $27,-  A  retraction  now  does  not  limit 

ooveraw"'o?Tcir^c^?ve^?on  bl  <iirecton  of  Hen-y  C.  Cassidy,  to  $29,865  on  Jan.  1  and  the  the  puniitive  and  art^l  damans 
wwrage_  oi  e-cn  convent  .on  by  „„a  26-week  discount  was  supplanted  sought  by  a  person  libeled.  Under 


both  radio  and  TV,  the  latter  em¬ 
bracing  five  types  of  shows. 

All  important  events  from  the 


NBC’s  director  of  News 'and  Spe-  26-^k  discount  was  supplanted  sought  by  a  person  libeled.  Under 
Fwitvtc  fr>r  naHin  "'‘th  *  discount  Structure  (as  the  proposal,  a  retraction  would 


oial  Events  for  radio. 

Supervising  the  convention  cov 


with  a  new  discount  structure  (as  the  proposal,  a  retraction  would 
en  incentive  to  year-round  adver-  prevent  a  suit  for  punitive  dam- 


oonvinSrS^r  Sll  be  telTviSd  William  F.  Brooks.  <>"  ^9  and  52  week  rg^  and  rnake  the  publications 

with  accomnanvhiB  aualvsis  fmm  NBC’s  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ^  Kable  only  for  actual  damages. 

^  ®  analysis  from  Ralations-  Davidson  Tav-  printing  libelous  stones 

_ studios  nearby.  Com-  ,  tceneral  oroWtion  executive  ^  month-long  “test  pilot”  cam-  received  from  “an  eatabUshed 

men  ary,  inten^w  and  di^^ion  ,  ’  xibc-TV  and  A  A  S^hech-  hx  FM  radio  gets  under  news  service”  would  not  be  held 

programs  will  be  originated  in  the  .  ,  exe-utiv.-  for  NBC-  North  Carolina;  accountable  under  the  proposed 

s^ial  ^  g  will  be  extended  to  Wj.soonsin  and  law.  The  news  service  alone 

ly;  ««  <>f_  m  Feb-  cobU  be  held  reepbbsible. 


^  jxesidents,  will  arrange  the  m-  _  P  ‘  ®  ruary  and  March.  Newspapers  The  Governor  said  the  proposal 

^  figure  heavily  in  promotional  ef-  would  not  be  a  part  of  his  pro- 

Special  events  coverage  in  the  y  p  .  FvTsr£»cc5r»nc  gram  in  the  Legislature.  But.  he 

(3ik^  area  will  be  handled  by  Year-End  Expressions  *  *  *  interfere  with 

on-ttK-spot  ^bile  TV  crews  and  Some  excerpts  from  year-end  Woodbury  College  (Los  Ange-  or  oppose  passage  of  it. 
on  the  Sunday  night  before  each  statements:  les)  Tele-Census  shows:  “Tele-  ■ 

conyentwn’  viewers  will  be  ac-  “if  ^  are  to  assess  the  real  vision  as  zm  advertising  medium 

quainted  w.th  on-the-ground  con-  naeaning  of  this  (television)  in-  still  needs  the  support  of  other  **6DtUClcy  rl©Vl©W 

ditjons.  Finadly  there  will  be  <iustry.  we  must  look  beyond  this  media  as  indicated  by  TV  pur-  Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Courier- 

ffl»ws  featuring  candidates’  wives,  y^ar  and  the  next  ...  I  think  that  chases  of  cigarets,  gasoline  and  Journal  on  Dec.  30  published  a 
delegates,  party  officials,  etc.  ,955  vvlll  see  28,000,000  Amer-  beer.  In  NO  case  is  the  leading  12-page  section  reviewing  and 

The  Pittsburgh  advertising  ican  homes  equipped  with  tele-  TV  advertiser  (in  dollar  volume)  feweearting  business  conditions  in 

agency,  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  vision  ...  a  viewing  audience  of  also  the  leader  in  sales.”  Louisville  and  Kentucky. 
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Into  your  home,  through  the 
miracle  of  television,  comes  a 
new  world  of  entertainment, 
newt,  education,  and  sports. 


They  can  still  go  out  while  staying  home 


Now  “homebodies”  who  seldom 
leave  their  neighborhoods  can  view 
programs  from  distant  cities— with 
all  the  comforts  of  home.  Drama, 
comedy  and  variety  shows  are 
brought  into  the  living  room.  Sports, 
news  events  as  they  happen  can  be 
viewed  by  all.  Now  television  is 
open  coast  to  coast . . .  Those  in  the 
East  may  look  in  on  the  West,  and 
the  West  may  look  in  on  the  East. 

Television  is  enjoyed  in  more  than 


15  million  homes,  as  a  result  of 
research  at  the  David  Samoff  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  RCA  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Today’s  image  orthicon  TV 
camera  was  perfected  there.  Dr. 
V.  K.  Zworykin  of  RCA  developed 
the  kinescope— which  is  the  screen 
of  television  receivers.  And  RCA 
scientists  have  also  perfected  elec¬ 
tron  tubes,  circuits,  sound  systems, 
phosphors,  and  antennas  to  make 
television  part  of  everyday  life. 


The  development  of  all-electronic 
television  is  only  one  example  of 
RCA  research.  This  leadership  as¬ 
sures  you  high  quality  performance 
from  any  product  or  service  of  RCA 
and  RCA  Victor. 

*  #  « 

.See  the  latest  iconders  of  radio,  television, 
and  electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall, 
36  West  49th  St.,  New  York.  Admission  is 
free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  New  York. 
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CLOSED  SHOP 


IT  HAS  taken  four  years  but  the  UaitcJ 
Stales  Court  of  Appeals  has  finally  ruled 
the  International  Typographical  Union  is 
violating  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  its  insist¬ 
ence  on  closed  shop  provisions.  The  court 
upheld  a  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  to  this  effect. 

The  court  has  decreed  that  orders  of 
NLRB  be  enforced  against  the  ITU  to  cea.se 
and  desist  from:  threatening  strikes  to  main¬ 
tain  a  ckxsed  .shop;  causing  discrimination 
agaiitst  non-union  workons;  irtsisting  upon  the 
hiring  of  union  members  as  foremen. 

By  it-  d.vision  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
confirmed  what  every  newNpriperman  has 
knosvn  since  pa.s.sage  of  the  Act  in  1947 — 
that  ITU  closed  shop  demands  are  illegal. 

This  means  that  present  closed  shop  con¬ 
tracts  between  the  ITU  and  new.spaper  man¬ 
agements  are  in  violation  of  the  law  and 
should  be  re-negoiiatcd  to  e.xclude  that  pro¬ 
vision.  It  mearts  that  the  ITU  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  hiring  of  nonunion  printers  if  man¬ 
agement  so  desires.  It  means  that  manage¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  hire  non-union  fore¬ 
men. 

The  decision  also  means  that  the  ITU  can¬ 
not  strike  or  walk  out  to  maintain  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  court  specifically  stated  the 
union  “cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  its 
violation  of  a  court’s  order  enjoining  its  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  by  merely  changing  those 
activities  to  activities  of  a  slightly  different 
type  or  nature  ...  to  accomplish  the  same 
prohibited  results.” 

Nor.  says  the  court,  can  the  ITU  refuse 
to  bargain  for  a  contract  in  good  faith  with  a 
publisher  who  abides  by  the  law  and  .seeks  to 
eliminate  the  closed  .shop  provisions.  The 
union  cannot  resort  to  its  “no  contract” 
policy  in  order  to  intimidate  management. 

In  support  of  this  view  the  court  found: 
“Under  the  coercion  of  thre;its  of  strikes  and 
strikes  the  ITU,  its  agents  and  its  locals  at¬ 
tempted  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
closed  shop  conditions  which  would  discrim¬ 
inate  against  non-union  employes.  ...  It  can¬ 
not  be  seriously  contended  that  where  the 
employers  actually  yielded  to  these  coercive 
demands  and  maintained  closed  shop  condi¬ 
tions,  non-union  employes  were  not  discrim¬ 
inated  against.” 

We  take  exception,  however,  to  the  court’s 
ruling  on  “bogus.”  It  said  Congressiorbal  in¬ 
tent  was  to  outlaw  the  exaction  of  pay  for 
work  not  performed  and  that  in  the  ITU 
case  “bogus”  actually  represents  work  per¬ 
formed. 

The  ITU’s  insistence  on  “bogus”  is  clearly 
a  make-work  provision.  The  law  prohibits 
payment  “for  .services  which  are  not  per¬ 
formed  or  to  be  performed.”  The  court  has 
said,  in  effect,  that  when  a  union  demands 
that  an  employe  create  material  only  to  be 
discarded  as  waste  then  that  is  “service  per¬ 
formed.”  We  cannot  agree  and  we  don’t 
think  Congress  intended  that  interpretation. 

We  wonder  what  the  court  would  have 
ruled  had  the  ca.se  involved  a  demand  of  the 
steelworkers’  union  that  all  scrap  iron  to  be 
used  in  making  steel  be  reproduced  only  to 
be  thrown  back  into  the  melting  pots. 

Certainly,  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
clarify  its  thinking  on  this  point  and  rewrite 
that  portion  of  the  law  so  that  it  cannot  be 
mds  interpreted. 


EDIT®RIAL 


Judge  not.  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged;  con¬ 
demn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned: 
forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven. — ^St.  Luke, 
VI:  37. 


REFRESHER  COURSES 

THE  American  Cotuicil  on  Education  for 

Journalism  has  announced  another  sum¬ 
mer  refresher  program  for  teachers  of  edit¬ 
ing  and  reporting.  Journalism  teachers  who 
desire  a  refresher  course  to  get  up-to-the- 
minute  experience  in  newsrooms  are  placed 
with  newspapers  and  press  associations  for 
10  to  12  weeks  during  the  Summer. 

Eight  instructors  were  placed  on  as  many 
dailies  in  the  Summer  of  1951.  This  year 
there  should  be  at  least  twice  that  many 
and  we  encourage  new.spaper  publishers  and 
editors  to  participate  in  the  program  to  this 
extent.  They  can  contact  Leslie  G.  .Moeller, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

More  and  more  the  “new  blood”  in  news¬ 
paper  newsrooms  is  coming  up  through  the 
journalism  .schools.  Editors  have  found  that 
it  is  easie«r  and  less  expensive  in  time  and 
money  to  hire  a  reporter  with  journalism 
.school  training  than  it  is  to  train  a  cub 
“from  scratch”  without  any  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamentals. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  newspaper  editors 
to  do  something  to  help  themselves.  If  they 
want  the  men  and  women  they'  employ  from 
journalism  schools  to  be  trained  reporters 
and  deskmen  they  must  tiike  .an  interest  in 
seeing  that  they  get  the  best  training  possible. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  .sure  that  the 
teachers  and  instructors  in  the  schools  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  keep  iip^o-date 
in  their  knowledge  and  their  teaching  of  tech¬ 
niques. 

Editors  can  do  this  by  giving  them  Sum¬ 
mer  replacement  jobs  on  their  news  staffs. 

NEWS  RESTRICTIONS 

LOOKING  back  on  1951  it  is  obvious  that 
restraints  on  the  reporting  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  new.s  have  tightened  all  over  the 
world. 

Russia’s  satellites  have  drawn  the  Iron 
Curtain  tighter  around  themselves.  Other 
countries  have  ousted  American  corre.spond- 
ents  for  reporting  what  the  regimes  found 
embarrassing  to  themselves  invoking  the 
principle  of  “responsibility.” 

And  no  longer  can  we  in  the  United  States 
be  smug  about  our  freedom  to  report  w’hen 
our  own  government  has  imposed  the  mo.st 
rigid  peacetime  security  regulations  in  his¬ 
tory  making  it  possible  for  government  offi¬ 
cials  to  withhold  almost  any  item  of  news 
on  the  ground  of  national  security. 


NATIONAL  AD  BATTLE 

IN  the  competitive  battle  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers’  dollars  during  1951,  magazines 
appear  to  have  fared  better  than  newspapers 
:uid  radio  in  the  fight  against  the  new 
medium— television. 

Why  this  is  so  is  a  mystery  to  us.  We 
wonder  if  the  rrational  advertisers  who  are 
spending  their  dollars  understand  it  either. 

Dr.  Hans  Zeisel.  director  of  research  for 
the  Tea  Bureau,  Inc.,  recently  told  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association  that  newspapers  were  least  af¬ 
fected  of  all  media  by  television  competition 
for  the  readers’  time. 

“Comparison  of  TV  areas  and  non -TV 
areas  shows  no  evidence  of  circulation  loss,” 
he  siiid.  “There  is  some  evidence  that  news¬ 
paper  reading  is  not  quite  as  inten.sive  as  it 
was.  The  reiidership  surveys  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising — which  seem  to 
contradict  this — are  not  conclusive  because 
they  give  only  comparisons  of  page  traffic 
between  TV-owners  and  non-TV-owners. 
But  just  how  much  Is  read  on  each  page 
remains  an  open  question. 

“I  am  ifuiined  to  agree  with  the  general 
opinion  that  newspapers  are  least  affected  hy 
TV.  More  careful  studies  of  intensity  of 
newspaper  reading  are  in  order." 

However.  Dr.  Zeisel  also  noted  some  mag¬ 
azine  research  revealing  that  “ad-noting  (in 
magazines)  hy  men  declined  hy  12%,  that 
of  women  hy  13%,"  in  TV  homes. 

Surely,  advertisers  who  now  feel  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  potent  medium,  will  soon  realize 
that  newspapers  carrying  the  local  news, 
which  can’t  be  obtained  in  any  other  place, 
are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  in  the  home 
;ind  are  the  last  medium  that  people  will 
discard. 


'PERSPIRATION' 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  situation  com¬ 
mented  upon  above,  it  is  welcome  news 
from  the  new  president  of  the  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Representatives  that 
1952  will  see  “plenty  of  perspiration  along 
with  a  heavy  dose  of  inspiration”  go  into  the 
organization’s  selling.  Not  that  there  hasn’t 
been  plenty  of  this  in  the  past  from  this 
group,  but  everyone  will  agree  the  figures 
indicate  there  has  to  be  more  from  everyone 
connected  with  newspaper  advertising. 

T.  S.  Irvin,  in  his  “promotion”  column  in 
this  week’s  issue,  ventures  the  view  that 
“among  some  forward-looking  newspaper 
promotion  people  over  the  country  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that,  despite  the  large  and 
in  the  main  good  selling  job  the  new.spapers 
are  doing,  the  newspaper  today  is  the  most 
undersold  medium  in  the  country.”  He  warns 
promotion  men  against  feeling  “complacent 
instead  of  restle.ss”  and  concludes: 

“One  thmg  is  cert.ain,  the  competition 
never  rests.” 

These  comments  are  made  not  in  criticism 
of  what  has  been  done — becaiuse  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  the  Ad  Bureau,  and  promotion 
men  have  done  an  outstanding  job  since  the 
war  in  bringing  newspapers  back  to  the  top 
national  advertising  media  position  in  1949 
and  1950. 

They  are  made  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
greater  effort  from  all  these  people  to  com¬ 
bat  the  vigorous  drives  being  put  on  by  other 
media. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


with  the  Miami  (OkJa.)  Daily  editor  of  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Val- 
News  Record,  has  been  named  ley  Evening  Monitor. 
general  manager  of  the  Bartles-  •  ♦  ♦ 

ville  (Okla.)  Examiner  and  En-  Arch  Napier,  formerly  reporter 
ter  prise,  succeeding  Jack  Scott,  for  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser 
who  has  moved  to  the  Stillwater  and  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
(OkJa.)  News  Press.  Journal,  has  been  named  editor 

president  of  the  National  City  •  ♦  ♦  of  the  San  Juan  Valley  Sun,  a 

Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1952.  Frank  P.  Whitbeck,  promo-  weekly  in  Farmington,  N.  M. 
Dean  Pie  per,  former  reporter  for  tioo  director.  Parade  Publications,  Sam  Hunt,  active  in  the  weekly 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  has  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  named  field  in  New  Mexico  since  1912,  is 
been  named  secretary-manager  of  director  of  development  for  Nor-  the  Sun’s  production  manager, 
the  civic  organization.  vwalk  (C<mmi.)  Hospital.  •  •  ♦ 

Dick  Wilbur,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tri¬ 
bune  and  then  the  Carlsbad  (N. 
M.)  Current- Argus,  has  joined  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Richard  H.  Amberc,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
since  October,  1950,  has  been 
named  publisher.  S.  I.  Newhouse, 
the  owner,  has  been  publisher 
since  the  retirement  of  Ernest  L. 

Owen  a  year  ago. 

meeting  of  the  V  JVH 
P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and  Common  Coun-  -at 

editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  cil,  was  given  a  H  / 

Journal,  has  been  named  as  a  gold  wristwatch 
ge^al  member  of  the  National  by  the  five  alder- 
Distinguished  Guests  Commattee  men  on  Dec.  26 
of  the  American  Legion.  i  n  appreciation 

*  *  *  of  his  “fair  and 

Carl  Goerch,  co-editor  of  The  unbiased  report- 
5r^e  mapzine  and  a  fo^  ^b-  tngT  Anderson 

lisher  of  newspapers  ui  North  presenta- 

Carolina,  is  synddcating  a  column  tion  was  made  by  Alderman  Je- 
for  weekly  papers  in  North  Caro-  rome  Slote,  who  referred  to  ^Mr. 
Kna  called  “My  Favorite  Stories.”  Ancieirsoo  as  “a  walking  encyclo- 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Miss  Karen  Klopp  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  Mid¬ 
dleton  (O.)  Journal,  replacing 
Miss  Susan  Breitel,  resigned. 
Miss  Norma  Viel  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  society  editor. 


for  the  very  best 
interpretation  of  (om 
plex  world  problems. 


Marquis  Childs 
5  columns  a  week 


Raymond  Bottom,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Newport 
News  (Via.)  Times-Herald  and 
Daily  Press,  was  elected  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  56-inember  Viginia 
Ports  Development  Committee  at 
the  group’s  second  organization 
meeting. 


Fred  Othman 
6  columns  a  week 


Gardner  Campbell,  managing 
editor  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item  an- 
noun^  this  week  he  will  seek  a 
seat  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  1952 
elections.  Mr.  Gardner,  who  said 
he  will  run  as  a  Republican,  has 
been  active  for  14  years  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service. 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 
6  columns  «  week 


Robert  Ruark 
5  columns  a  week 


James  B.  Boynton  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  advertising 
manager  for  the  American  Week¬ 
ly,  it  was  an-  _ 

announced 
by  Edwin  C.  Wt' 
Kennedy,  adver-  ■ 

Using  director.  & 

Mr.  Boynton, 

has  been  R  -jRlj^^l 
with  the  Hearst 
magazine  since 
1932,  will  super- 
^dse  the  activities 
of  the  Boston, 

New  York  and  „ 

Atlanta  offices.  Boynton 

Harry  D.  Meyers  continues  as 
New  York  manager. 


Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith 

S  columns  a  week 


come 


OTTAWA  CITIZEN 


Thomas  L.  Stokes 
5  columns  a  week 


to  the  ever  growing  list  of  subscribers  to 
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J.  L.  Jennings,  former  business 
^ager  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 

New  Mexican  and  more  recently 
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news  editor.  A  University  of 

Wichita  grad,  Mr.  Holloway  for¬ 

merly  worked  on  the  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Outlook. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  D.  Everhardt.  Jr.,  news 
edtttor  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Covington 
Virginian,  taking  over  duties  re¬ 
linquished  by  J.  B.  Bayly,  who 
resigned  to  enter  a  private  print¬ 
ing  venture.  Mr.  Everhardt  is  a 
native  of  Richmond,  Va. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Luther  F.  (Gus)  Bliven, 
Ithaca  corre^wndent  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
more  than  21  years,  will  )oin  the 
city  staff  on  Jan,  10.  He  will  be 
replaced  by  George  K.  Swayze, 
for  many  years  the  newspaper’s 
correspondent  and  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Lake  Plac¬ 
id. 
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William  Parker,  who  formerly  I 
worked  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  ! 

joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  I 

Journal  copydesk.  ! 

♦  *  ♦  I 

William  C.  Harrison,  a  grad-  i 
uate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Hampton  (la.) 
Times  as  news  editor.  i 

*  ♦  *  ( 

Frank  G.  Ragsdale,  news  edi-  I 

tor  of  the  paper  for  four  years,  i 
has  been  promoted  to  managing  ( 
editor  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Morning  Star,  succeeding 
Edwin  W.  Pryor,  who  resigned 
Jan.  1.  Mr.  Ragsdale  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  .San  .An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Light. 

V  * 

Ernest  W.  Miller,  a  director 
of  the  Kansas  Press  Association, 
resigned  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Olathe  (Kan.)  Mirror,  on 
Jan.  1. 

*  ♦  * 

Glenn  R.  Dodd,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  copy- 
reader  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  San  Diego  Newspaper 
Guild,  succeeding  Charles  D. 
Wood,  Tribune  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Miss  Edith  M.  O’Connell,  a 
reporter  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  since  July  and  a 
native  of  Peru,  has  returned  to 
South  America  to  become  a  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Mene  Grande  Oil 
Co.,  San  Tome,  Venezuela. 

«  «  V 

Paul  A.  Blauvelt,  Long  Is¬ 
land  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  a  staff  member  since  1934, 
has  been  appointed  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Maxwell  I.  Andrews  has 
joined  the  Collier's  New  York 
sales  staff.  He  was  formerly  with 
•the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

UP* 

Edward  Cooper,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Montana  Standard, 

'  Butte,  has  been  named  television 
!  director  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America.  For  sev- 
'  eral  years  Mr.  Cooper  has  been 
I  serving  as  staff  director  of  the 
[  Senate  Majority  Policy  Commit- 
tee  in  Washington. 

*  *  * 

-  Jack  D.  Wilkins,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Port- 
,  land  (Dre.)  Journal  for  the  last 
J  two  and  one^half  years  and  for- 
'  mer  editor  of  Trade  News  for  the 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  accept 
■  the  position  of  Pacific  Northwest 
advertising  representative  for 
Lane  Publishing  Co.  publishers  of 
Sunset  magazine. 

POP 

Joseph  Polakoff,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  Sunday  Scrantonian, 
recently  was  given  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  serve  on  the  Foreign  In¬ 


formation  Policy  Staff  of  the  U. 
S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  program,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Polakoff  was  employed 
on  the  Scranton  newspapers  for 
17  yeaiTs. 

'  *  ♦  ♦ 

Helen  Greeley,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun, 
has  joined  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

p  p  p 

Bryan  Caldwell  and  LeGette 
Blythe,  formerly  editorial  staff 
members  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  are  in  the  information 
office  of  the  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization,  Charlotte. 

*  * 

Kenneth  M.  Friede,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  has  joined  the 
Rogers  &  Cowan  public  relations 
organization.  New  York. 

*  ift 

Richard  Giovine,  formerly  for 
three  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
who  also  worked  for  other  New 
York  newspapers,  has  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial*  Chemicals  Division  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Solvents  Corp.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Clint  Pace,  former  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  South¬ 
west  regional  office  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools,  Dallas. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bernard  E.  Schiffman,  former 
New  York  newspaper  and  public 
relations  man  and  ex-war  corre¬ 
spondent,  will  head  the  Latin 
American  division  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Associates  in  Miami  Beach. 
Fla. 

p  p  p 

William  H.  Conner,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Sunday  Star,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Delaware  Ar¬ 
chives  Commission  editor-in- 
charge  of  a  history  of  Delaware’s 
part  in  World  War  II. 


Lieut.  Cmdr.  James  B.  Moore, 
managiing  editor  of  the  Coral 
Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera-Times,  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  by 
the  Navy.  He  reports  to  Ana- 
costia,  D.  C.  on  Jan.  7. 

p  p  p 

Lt.  Col.  William  (Bill)  Ab¬ 
bott,  PRO  with  the  Air  Force  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  and  former 
assistant  managing  editor  and  staff 
writer  with  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune,  has  received 
the  annual  Tampa  Good  Neighbor 
Award.  S.  C.  MickJer,  consul  for 
El  Salvador,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Lt.  Col.  Abbott  as  the 
Tampan  “who  has  done  most  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  establish  in¬ 
ternational  good  will,  especially 
among  the  Americas.” 

*  ^  * 

First  Lt.  Thomas  W.  Gebber. 
at  one  time  night  manager  of 
the  United  Press  bureau,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  a  rated  navigator  in  the 
Air  Force,  recently  recalled  to 
active  duty,  has  bew  assigned  to 
Westover  Air  Force  Ba.se,  Mass. 

*  ^  * 

Bud  Baer,  former  reporter  on 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  and 
Dayton  Journal,  became  scientific 
editor  for  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  (OSR)  on  Dec.  17  at 
Headquarters,  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command  (ARDC), 
Baltimore,  Md. 

p  p  p 

Dick  Cole,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  now  is  in  basic  infantry 
training  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

p  p  p 

Jack  Barnett  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  advertis¬ 
ing  department  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Army  Air  Force  at  Samp¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 

p  p  p 

Robert  J.  Woodruff,  Jr.,  a 
a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  Co.,  now  on  military 
leave,  is  to  be  released  to  inactive 
duty  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  Jan. 
15.  He  has  been  serving  with  the 
Navy  Press  Section  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  since  Nov.  26, 
1950. 


In  Military  Service 

William  J.  Woestendiek,  re¬ 
porter  on  leave  from  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  is  serving 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army  in 
Korea.  He  Is  writing  a  weekly 
commentary  called,  “Battle 
Lines.”  Walter  Friedenbero,  an¬ 
other  Journal  reporter,  is  now  at 
officer  candidates  school  at  Fort 
Bennimg,  Oa. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Sokolsky,  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  has  been 
promoted  to  corporal  at  Camp 
Pickett,  Va.,  where  he  is  assigned 
to  Hq.  Co.,  2114th  Area  Service 
Unit,  as  an  information  specialist 
in  the  Public  Information  Office 
at  the  post. 


Wedding  Bells 

Mrs.  Susette  G.  Abbott,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  to 
B.  W.  Foster,  Des  Moines,  Dec. 
15. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Miss  Jane  Casstevens,  editor¬ 
ial  assistant  on  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  to 
Grover  Cleveland  McNapi.  J*-. 
Dec.  8. 

^  * 

Jack  McQuade,  reporter  for  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press,  to 
Miss  Mary  Vivian  Barrett,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  21. 

*  4t  * 

Paul  C.  Ditzel  of  the  As.socia- 
ted  Press  Chicago  bureau  and 
Miss  Colette  C.  Heap,  Dec.  12. 
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Guess  what  Steel  Company  spent  $220,666 
in  newspapers  last  year? 


The  name  of  tliis  company  has  a  famil¬ 
iar  I’in^y  —  and  has  become  well  known 
larji^ely  thronp^h  its  advertising?  leader¬ 
ship.  A  nice  chunk  of  its  hud^?et  j?oes 
into  newspapers  each  year  —  and 
whether  or  not  yon  are  on  the  schedule 
depends  on  whethei*  you  are  reaching? 
the  key  executives  at  the  company  and 
its  a^?ency.  We  know  who  they  are 


and,  fui  thermore,  we  know  that  they’re 
enthusiastic  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
USHER.  That’s  where  you’ll  reach  them. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Everybody  in  this  country  benefits 
by  the  broader  concept  of  family  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  life  insurance  has 
helped  foster. 

For  America’s  83  million  policy¬ 
holders  have  done  even  more  than 
provide  financial  protection  for  their 
families  and  themselves,  as  vital  as 
that  is. 

The  thrifty  people  are  the  dynamic 
power  of  the  country.  They  represent  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488 
the  most  independent,  self-reliant,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


and  stable  force  in  America.  And  the 
dollars  they  save  not  only  benefit 
every  business  and  community  in  the 
land  but  are  today  the  strongest  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

These  83  million  policyholders,  in 
taking  care  of  their  own  on  their  own, 
are  making  America,  in  every  sense,  a 
better  place  to  work  in  and  to  live  in. 
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PROMOTION 


*Most  Undersold  Medium  ’ 
Gets  Attention  This  Year 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Among  some  forward-looking 
newspaper  promotion  people  over 
the  country  there  is  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  that,  despite  the  large  and  in 
the  main  good  selling  job  the  news¬ 
papers  are  doing,  the  newspaper 
today  is  the  most  undersold  medi¬ 
um  in  the  country. 

This  is  a  healthy  sign,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  newspapers  if  ever  promotion 
people  began  to  feel  complacent 
instead  of  restless. 

In  shaping  the  program  for  its 
convention  in  Louisville  next 
May,  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  will  prob¬ 
ably  shape  it  to  this  very  theme. 
If  the  newspaper  is  the  most  un¬ 
dersold  medium  in  the  country, 
then  steps  must  be  taken,  and  at 
once,  to  remedy  this  situation.  For 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  competi¬ 
tion  never  rests. 

Now  Listen  — 

The  idea  that  the  newspaper  is 
undersold  is  a  favorite  thesis  of 
this  space.  We  feel  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  undersold  everywhere 
over  the  country  both  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  in  advertising.  If  we 
were  management,  we  would  talk 
to  our  promotion  people  at  this 
time  somewhat  in  this  wise: 

One — the  newspaper  is  not  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  readers  as  much  as  it 
should  be.  Early  indications  are 
that  television  is  robbing  newpa- 
pers  not  so  much  of  circulation 
as  of  reading  time.  This  can  prove 
highly  dangerous  because  of  the 
inevitable  effect  on  advertising  re¬ 
sults  and  consequent  loss  of  lin¬ 
age. 

It  follows,  then,  that  something 
must  be  done  to  regain  any  lost 
reading  time  and  to  insure  against 
such  loss.  One  natural  answer,  of 
course,  is  to  make  a  better  prod¬ 
uct.  In  this,  promotion  can  only 
suggest.  It  is  up  to  the  editors  to 
perform. 

One  pa^ng  comment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  readers.  Almost  as 
disappointing  as  the  low  key  of 
professional  editorial  outcry  at  the 
President’s  shocking  executive  or¬ 
der  imposing  censorship  at  the 
source  was  the  lack  of  public  out¬ 
cry.  If  the  newspapers  are  as 
important  to  people  as  we  know 
they  are,  why  didn’t  the  public 
yell  more  at  this  government  at¬ 
tack  on  newspapers?  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  newspapers  —  and 
maybe  promotion  people — missed 
on  opportunity  here  to  arouse  the 
public  to  a  common  danger. 

Beyond  selling  the  paper  more 
to  readers,  newspapers  should  also 
be  sold  to  more  readers.  There 
are  few  if  any  cities  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  newspapers  can  be  said 


to  saturate  the  market.  There  is  a 
vast  unsold  potential  that  must  be 
reached,  and  promotion  must 
reach  it. 

Two — the  newspaper  is  not  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  advertisers  as  much  as 
it  should  be.  In  the  field  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  the  mortality 
rate  is  depressingly  and  uneco- 
nomically  high.  And  the  typical 
national  schedule  in  newspapers, 
in  size,  frequency  and  continuity, 
is  still  very  little  better  than  it  was 
a  dozen  years  ago. 

In  the  field  of  retail  advertising, 
the  generally  low  rate  that  applies 
has  encouraged  increased  volume. 
But  it  has  also  encouraged  danger¬ 
ous  and  wasteful  retail  use  of 
newspaper  space.  Clyde  Bedell, 
than  whom  there  probably  is  no 
higher  authority  on  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  pointed  this  out  recently  in 
a  talk  in  Chicago.  One  day,  this 
wasteful  and  uneconomic  use  of 
newspaper  space  by  the  stores  will 
catch  up  with  them,  and  so  with 
the  newspapers. 

Only  better  selling  of  newspa¬ 
pers  can  remedy  these  situations 
before  they  become  really  danger¬ 
ous.  We  don’t  mean  necessarily 
more  aggressive  selling,  although 
more  aggressiveness  wouldn’t  hurt. 
We  do  mean  more  intelligent  sell¬ 
ing,  more  consistent  selling,  more 
selling  in  areas  that  are  now  al¬ 
most  neglected. 

Here  is  this  year’s  opportunity 
for  promotion  people.  It  should 
therefore  be  this  year’s  program. 
It  calls  first  for  thought  and  study. 
This  should  be  followed  by  sound 
planning.  And  then,  of  course, 
should  come  all-out  action. 


Among  the  best  of  the  current 
crop  of  calendars  are  two  put  out 
by  Hearst  Advertising  Service.  One 
is  for  general  distribution  and 
gives  the  years  1951,  1952,  and 
1953.  It  is  done  on  a  long  lami¬ 
nated  card,  and  is  useful  for  be¬ 
ing  put  inside  the  top  desk  drawer 
where  it  can  be  referred  to  and 
yet  kept  out  of  sight. 

The  other  is  for  distribution 
among  resort  and  travel  advertis¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  spiral  bound  affair 
of  14  pages,  one  page  for  a  month, 
and  shows  all  religious  and  na¬ 
tional  holidays  that  are  important 
to  resort  and  travel  people. 


Andy  Anderson 
Spreads  Cheer 
Among  25,000 


Press  Portrait 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
newspaper  promotional  projects  is 
the  “Portrait  of  a  Free  Press”  ex¬ 
hibition  sponsored  by  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers.  This  consists  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  “depicting  the 
gathering,  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  by  a  typical  American 
newspaper.” 

An  excellent  booklet  shows  the 
paintings  and  explains  the  project. 


In  the  Bag 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  out  with  a  new  market  map 
and  business  data  folder,  handily 
designed  for  easy  filing,  and  con¬ 
taining  all  essential  late  market 
information — retail  sales,  popula¬ 
tion,  families,  buying  income,  fam¬ 
ily  coverage,  circulation. 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Republic  out  with  a  single-sheet 
growth  announcement  reporting 
that  now  “Yakima  tops  58,000.” 
Lively  little  promotion  that  shows 
circulation  bounce  1940-1951  most 
graphically. 

Arkansas  Gazette,  at  Little 
Rock,  out  with  a  single-sheet  pro¬ 
motion  reporting  circulation 
growth  from  June  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  1951.  “Move  over. 
Moon,”  is  the  intriguing  caption, 
illustration  to  suit,  “here  we 
come!”  Also  shows  how  “the  cir¬ 
culation  leader  is  naturally  the  lin¬ 
age  leader.” 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  uses 
two  attractive  little  folders  in  a 
fine  clipping  service  promotion  for 
folks  who  get  their  names  or  their 
pictures  in  the  paper.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive,  most  effective  way  to 
make  friends. 

Because  we  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune’s  “What  makes  a 
newspaper  g'^eat?”  trade  paper 
campaign,  we  are  delighted  with  a 
brochure  just  put  out  reprinting 
a  selection  of  the  ads.  Title  of  the 
brochure  is  “What  makes  a  news¬ 
paper  great  ...  for  you?”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ads,  there  is  just  a  wee 
bit  additional  sell. 


Houston — ^The  Houston  Press’ 
Andy  Anderson  came  near  work¬ 
ing  Santa  Claus  out  of  a  job  this 
year  when  he  ranvrodded  the  big¬ 
gest  Christmas  program  for  the 
needy  in  the  city’s  history. 

More  than  25,000  persons  in 
4,200  poor  families  shared  heap¬ 
ing  baskets  of  food  through 
Andy’s  annual  Ohrrstmias  Declara¬ 
tion  program — a  project  that  had 
another  25,000  people  and  1,600 
organizations  putting  their  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  wheel  helping  Andy 
and  the  Press  put  it  over. 

Among  those  the  program 
helped  were  200  blind  persons,  80 
incurables  and  families  of  70  vet¬ 
erans.  On  top  of  this  600  old 
folks  and  another  600  down^nd- 
outers  opened  packages  and  ate 
Christmas  dinners  as  guests  of 
Andy. 

The  little  guy,  who  never  takes 
himself  seriousily,  diidn’t  .stop 
there.  He  distributed  $7,000  in 
cash  donations.  220  Christmas 
trees  for  vets,  15  trips  home  for 
Gl’s,  furniture  for  three  houses, 
Christmas  trees  for  hospitals,  and 
two  truckloads  of  clothing  and 
1,000  toys  in  the  greatest  of  all 
his  Christmas  efforts. 


Few  Greeting  Cards 
Grows  to  10,000 

Milwaukee  —  A  front  page 
story  and  a  picture,  with  the  head¬ 
line,  “A  Brave  Boy  Looks  For 
Card  From  You,”  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  Dec.  19,  netted  more 
than  10,000  pieces  of  mail  in  three 
days  for  9-year  old  John  Simasko, 
who  is  dying  from  cancer. 

The  parents  told  a  Sentinel  re¬ 
porter  they  hoped  a  few  people 
would  read  about  Johnny  and  per¬ 
haps  send  him  a  Christmas  card. 
In  addition  to  10,000-plus  Christ¬ 
mas  and  “get  well"  cards,  Johnny 
received  a  wrist  watch,  portable 
radio,  $200  in  cash,  two  dozen 
books,  candy,  jig-saw  puzzles, 
flowers,  toys  and  cakes. 


Calendars 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
you  are  always  conscious  of  calen¬ 
dars,  so  it’s  a  good  time  of  year 
to  make  a  note  to  think  and  plan 
the  use  of  calendars  in  your  own 
promotion  program.  If  you  do 
plan  to  use  them,  you  have  to 
start  at  least  six  months  ahead  of 
the  first  of  the  year.  Calendars 
make  a  relatively  inexpensive  pro¬ 
motion,  and  always  a  good  and 
effective  one. 


500  at  Publisher's 
Christmas  Party 

Harrisburg  —  Some  500  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Patriot-News  Com¬ 
pany  and  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  attended  the  annual  holiday 
party  given  by  Publisher  Edwin  F. 
Russell  at  the  Penn-H  arris  hotel 
here  on  Dec.  24. 

A  children’s  party  was  held  at 
3  p.m.,  dovetailing  with  an  adult 
party  and  dance  starting  at  4  p.m. 

William  F.  Gotwalt,  76-year- 
old  printer,  received  a  surprise  en¬ 
graved  pocket  watch  “in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  60  years  of  service  in  the 
printing  trades.”  He  started  as  an 
apprentice  on  the  York  (Pa.) 
Dispatch.  He  has  been  with 
Patriot-News  for  46  years. 


Greetings  from  Tokyo 

Japanese  teletype  operators  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Tokyo  composed  New 
Year’s  greetings  using  only  the 
U.P.  logotype.  They  transmitted 
it  just  after  midnight  New  Year’s 
eve,  Tokyo  time  (10  a.m.  Dec.  31, 
EST)  by  radio  teletype.  It  was 
received  letter-perfect  at  the  U.P. 
radio  receiving  station  outside  San 
Francisco  and  relayed  to  New 
York  by  transcontinental  landline. 


Big  Holiday  Paper 

Buffalo  —  Everybody’s  Daily, 
Polish-language  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  an  11-section  Christmas  edi¬ 
tion  consisting  of  130  pages,  with 
four-color  front  page. 
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Woman  Printer 
On  Dana's  Sun  Dies 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  The  death  in 
Redmond,  Ore.,  of  the  only  wom¬ 
an  printer  on  the  old  New  York 
Sun  in  Charles  A.  Dana’s  day  was 
reported  Dec.  3  by  the  Redmond 
Spokesman,  a  weekly.  She  was 
Mrs.  Lorraine  E.  Gillespie,  78. 

Born  in  New  York  as  Lorraine 
Simpson,  she  went  to  work  at  17 
as  a  printer  for  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  Then  she 
went  to  the  Sun.  where  she  worked 
for  five  years  as  a  type  distributor, 
making  higher  earnings  than  nvost 
men  in  the  same  shop. 


Bloomington  (Wis.)  Record, 

sold  by  Clem  Sl^ta  to  Leonard  All-Gill  Staff  Sets 

Pntchett  of  Prairie  du  Ohien.  n  i  •  sr  i  n  i 

♦  ♦  *  Recoid  in  Yule  Ads 

Loyal  (Wis.)  Tribune,  bought  Oak,  Mich— A  24-page 

by  Lee  Favr^u  f^ni  I^wrence  edition  of  the  Daily  Tribune  on 
V,  Cowles  and  A.  M.  Steiner.  Dec.  24  included  a  record  total 

,  .  ,  .  „  of  203  Christmas  greeting  ads  run 

(1^.)  layette  merchants.  These  ads 

^  Robert  handled  by  the  Display  staff 

I  addition  to  the  peak  load  of 

Vale  (Ore.)  ^aUieur  Enterprise.  Christmas  advertising.  The  staff 

includes  seven  women  “salesmen,” 
plus  four  girl  assistants.  H.  H. 
Powell,  the  only  man  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  is  the  newspaper’s  dis¬ 
play  manager. 


IngersoU  Buys 
48%  Interest 
In  2  Papers 


Alexandria,  Va. — Ralph  Inger- 
soll,  who  lauiKjhed  the  now  de¬ 
funct  newspaper  PM  about  a  de¬ 
cade  ago  in  New  York  City,  has 
bought  a  48  per  cent  interest  in 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  publishes  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  Gazette,  founded  in  1784, 
and  the  Arlington  Daily  Sun. 

The  interest  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Ingersoll’s  investment  com¬ 
pany,  the  R.  J.  Co.,  Inc.,  from 
Miss  Sara  Carlin,  daughter  of  C. 
C.  Carlin,  Jr.,  publisher,  who  re¬ 
tains  the  remaining  interest.  The 
IngersoU  portion  represents  1,200 
shares  of  stock  and,  his  spokes¬ 
man  said,  cost  $115,000.  The 
spokesman  said  Mir.  IngersoU 
bought  as  an  investment  only. 


Hamburg  (la.)  Reporter, 
bought  by  W.  D.  Archie,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Shenandoah  (la.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel,  from  Mrs.  Freder¬ 
ick  W.  Hill. 


put  your  paper 


Weekly  Sales  and  Mergers 

Some  recent  transactions  in  the 
weekly  field: 

Weatherford  (Tex.)  Democrat, 
sold  by  M.  M.  Mobley  and  Guy 
C.  Graves,  owners  since  1948,  to 
Lyndol  and  Harold  Hart,  who 
have  sold  the  Cooper  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
view  to  J.  T.  Tony  and  Richard 
Stringfellow. 


Mount  Vernon  (Mo.)  Advance, 
sold  by  C.  W,  (Gene)  Crawford 
to  Mt.  Vernon  Publishing  Co.  and 
combined  with  the  Lawrence 
Chieftain.  Mr.  Crawford  has 
bou^t  the  Marionville  (Mo.) 
Free  Press  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  DeVore,  who  have  leased 
a  paper  at  Manito,  lU. 


Kendall  (Wis.)  Keystone  and 
Elroy  (Wis.)  Leader-Tribune, 
bou^t  by  Philip  Egan  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn,  from  Oliver  Witte, 
who  also  pHiblishes  the  Juneau 
County  Star-Chronicle. 


with  VULCAN  press  bfanfcefJ 


Benson  (N.  C.)  Review,  sold 
by  Howard  Benton  to  William  W. 
Wilson  of  Bath,  Me. 


There'll  be  no  nightmare  in  the  pressroom  when  your  presses  roll  smoothly  with  VULCAN  press 
packing  on  the  cylinders. 

No  other  manufacturer  in  the  world  offers  such  a  wide  variety  of  impression  cylinder  packing.  There 
is  a  VULCAN  combination  for  every  type  of  press  — old  or  new  — and  every  pressroom  operating 
condition. 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  years  of  VULCAN  research  that  have  developed  new  aids  to  finer  newspaper 
reproduaion  of  black-and-white  and  color. 

For  the  ultimate  in  faithful  reproduction  of  solids,  halftones  and  type  areas,  try  the  famous  VULCAN 
#67  Non-Felt  Blanket. 


Jay  (Okla.)  Delaware  County 
Journal,  purchased  by  Lee  Keck, 
co-owner  of  the  Friend  (Neb.) 
Sentinel,  from  Ray  Pentecost. 


Washington  (Kan.)  Register, 
by  Mrs.  Margaiet  C.  Barkey 
to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Coates  and  Conner 
Coates,  and  merged  with  the 
Washington  County  News. 

*  *  * 

LaG range  (Ky.)  Oldham  Era 
and  LaG  range  Times  consoli¬ 
dated.  with  W.  L.  Dawson  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  James  W.  Gor- 
anflo  and  Eugene  A.  Armstrong 
are  his  partners. 

•  *  « 

Farmington  (N.  M.)  San  Juan 
Valley  Sun,  bought  by  R.  L. 

Uoyd,  president  of  Salisbury  Pub- 
fishing  Co.  of  Artesia,  N.  M., 
from  Earl  Cranston,  who  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  California. 
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SYNDICATES 


frcMii  offices  in  the  Russ  Building, 
San  Fxancdsco.  More  than  half 


J.  R.  WLllianis,  who  draws  the 
“Out  Our  Way”  Panels  for  NEA 


TTS  Tape  on  Way 
For  Syndicated  Copy 

By  Erwin  EnoU 

The  New  Year  got  off  to  a  The  Tape  Production  Corp. 


its  subscribers  have  been  receiving  Service,  has  been  published  in 
the  service  for  10  years  or  longer,  book  form  by  Cbas.  Scribner’s 
Mrs.  Mahoney  is  the  widow  of  Sons. 

Vincent  Mahoney,  Chronicle  edi-  ♦  ♦  * 

torial  writer  kill^  in  the  1949  Will  Bernard,  “Reader’s  Court- 

crash  near  Bombay  of  a  Dutch-  room”  columnist  for  General  Pea- 


government  sponsored  plane. 

Psychologist  Praises 
Newspaper  Comic  Strips 
Psychologists,  who  have  on 


lures  dorp.,  now  writes  a  tele- 
vision  sh^  called  “What’s  the 
Verdict”  for  KTTV,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  station. 


quick  start  for  tte  syndicate  busi-  plans  to  install  $16,500  worth  of  occasion  been  outspoken  critics  of  Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  “Steve 
ness  this  week  with  the  announce-  perforating  equipment  and  to  em-  comics  have  recently  shown  Canyon,”  was  master-of-oeremon- 
ment  that  syndicated  text  features  ploy  ITU  operators  to  man  the  increasing  appreciation  of  ies  at  Metropolitan  Sunday 

will  shortly  be  available  to  news-  machinery.  This  will  enable  news-  newspaper  strips  Latest  pro-  Group’s  sixth  annual  Comics 
papers  in  the  form  of  Teletype-  papers  with  ITU  agreements  for  c^niacs  psychologist  is  Pix>f.  David  Party  Dec.  28  at  the  Waldorf- 
seitter  tape.  First  copy  is  expected  TTS  to  take  advantage  of  the  ^  Occidental  College,  Los  Astoria  Hotel.  More  than  1,000 

to  be  inoved  in  TTS  form  early  service.  Angeles,  who  reported  last  week  advertising  executives  and  ffiek 


this  Spring. 


A  spot  check  of  several  major  that  comics  definitely  do  not  con-  children  attended  the  party. 


At  King  Features  Syndicate,  syndicates  found  reactions  to  the  tribute  to  juvenile  delinquency,  *  ♦  ♦ 

Genial  Sales  Manager  Frank  J.  tape-distribution  idea  generally  un-  but  rather  act  as  a  “safety  valve”  The  London  Daily  Express  used 
Nicht  or»losed  that  t^  syndicate  enthusiastic  (except  at  King),  for  suppressed  emotions.  a  panel  from  Ham  Fisher’s  “Joe 

already  Im  plans  untter  ^y  for  Syndicate  executives  expressed  re-  Newspaper  comic  strips  often  Palooka”  strip  to  illustrate  a  news 
features,  luctance  to  endorse  any  step  which  provide  a  child  with  the  adven-  story  about  the  Duke  of  Edin- 

Further  details  will  be  announced  would  add  to  the  present  cost  of  fore  and  excitement  denied  him  burl’s  first  attendance  at  a  prize 

nev^aper  features.  Difficulties  in  in  the  world  of  reality.  Dr.  Cole  fight.  Proofs  of  the  McNaught 

Meanwh^,  Furman  O.  Ruff,  indijvidual  cutting  and  editing  of  found  in  a  study  of  comic  strips  Syndicate  strip  depicting  a  royal 

formerly  touUieastern  representa-  copy  were  also  pointed  out.  in  relation  to  childrens’  personal-  visit  to  ringside  arrived  in  London 

fOT  KFS  and  International  -phere  was  general  agreement,  ities.  The  comics  enable  the  child  in  the  same  week  that  such  an 
l^ws  ServTce.  aimounc^  his  res-  however,  that  mcreasing  installa-  to  live  in  a  “never-never  land”  event  actually  took  place. 

of  IT'S  equipment  will  make  where  all  things  arc  possible  and  ■ 

independent  or-  ^  distribution  an  ultimate  ne-  all  dreams  come  true,  the  psy-  Chanaes  Rule 

.‘if  r  c^ity.  In  any  event,  adoption  of  chologist  reported.  ttUie 

^of  all  syndicates  for  TTS.  system  depends  on  the  wishes  Another  psythologist.  Dr.  Al-  Covenng  HolldoyS 

company  will  begin  subscribing  newspapers.  Syndi-  bert  E.  Wiggam,  reported  on  Chicago — Directors  of  the  Au- 

operations  on  Jan.  7  from  tempor-  ..  tiwir 


P?.';-  cates  will  follow  sur 
ary  headquarters  at  52  Vanderbilt 

Ave.,  New  York  City.  It  expects  v  tj 

to  move  its  fimt  tape  rolirby  ®UYS 

March  1,  when  about  600  daily  Handy  Filler  Service 
newspapers  will  be  equipped  with  Mrs.  Virginia  Mahoi 


subscribing  newspapers.  Syndi-  bert  E.  Wiggam,  reported  on  Chicago — Directors  of  the  Au- 
:es  will  follow  suit.  differences  in  comic  preferences  dit  Bureau  of  Circulation  at  their 

among  boys  and  girls  in  his  syn-  Dec.  6-7  meeting,  amended  the 

rs.  Mahoney  Buys  dicated  newspaper  column,  “Let’s  ABC  rule  concerning  the  omit- 

mdy  Filler  Service  Explore  Your  Mind,”  E)ec.  28.  ting  of  holidays  from  newspaper 

^  ...  Among  newspaper  strips,  boys  circulation  averages. 

Mrs.  Virgmia  Mahoney,  San  prefer  “Donald  Duck,”  “Mutt  and  The  rule  contained  in  Chapter 


leletypesetter  Imecastmg  equip-  Francisco  Chronicle,  purchased  jgff-  ^nd  “Joe  Palooka.”  while  C,  Article  I,  Section  6,  was 
■  I,  ^  .  .  Handy  Filler  Service  effective  Jan.  gjj-js  ]j|^g  “Archie”  and  “Nancy,”  amended  by  replacing  the  words 


Plans  call  for  newspapers  wish-  2.  She  continues,  at  least  for  the  or.  Wiggam  wrote, 

ing  to  obtain  features  in  tape  form  present,  as  secretary  to  Larry 

to  notify  syndicates  to  turn  c(^y  Fanning,  managing  editor  of  the  $120,000  *51  Net 

over  to  the  Tape  Production  Chronicle.  Por  'Hopalong' 

Corp.  The  company  will  then  The  purchase  was  from  Charles  Newspaper  com 


Newspaper  comic  strip  rights  now  reads; 


“before  the  close  of  any  six- 
month  period”  with  the  words, 
“within  15  days  following  each 
such  day.”  The  amended  rule 


tr^sform  the  numeograph  copy  Powe  1.  Denver  and  Mrs.  Robert  be  included  in  a  capital  “(a)  Circulation  on  a  holiday  or 

f  gains  package  deal  if  National  the  day  preceding  or  the  day  fol- 

«  11  A-  ®  Billing  and  daughter  of  the  late  C.  C.  Broadcasting  Company  acquires  lowing  a  holiday  or  on  days  when 

.Jfir.  newspapers  at  an  Powell,  wjo  established  the  ser-  wjuiam  Boyd  Enterprises,  accord-  an  emergency  occurs  beyond  the 

1  ^  cents  per  vice  in  1923.  Handy  Filler  Ser-  j,^g  fo  Hollywood  reports.  A  price  control  of  the  publisher  may  be 

column  of  edited,  error-free  copy,  vice  is  a  national  service  operated  $8,000,000  has  been  mentioned  eliminated  from  the  averages  to 

vvk  ■  - 1  in  the  negotiations.  be  shown  in  Paragraphs  8  and  11 

'■tt  A  A  AM  «*nn  According  to  Robert  Stabler,  and  reported  separately  in  an  ex- 

VMR  ■'■MV  VMMMM  •  •  •  j  ^ho  is  William  Boyd’s  manager,  planatory  paragraph  in  Paragraph 

With  more  .hinge  do  in  leee  .ime...,„day'e  readers  like  .heir  : 

fiction  fast-paced,  action-packed,  split-second  situations  and  plots  1  1951.  The  Boyd  commercial  en-  days  is  15  per  cent  or  more  in 


...stories  readable  in  300  seconds... 


terprises  grossed  $25,000,000  and  excess  of  or  below  the  circulations 


Short  shorts ... 


netted  $1,200,000  for  the  movie- 
TV  star. 

Artist  Loses 


for  corresponding  day  or  days  of 
the  previous  week.  Publishers 
electing  to  eliminate  such  days 
shall  notify  the  managing  director 


A  w  m  m  m  m  ^  Elmer  C.  Stoner,  within  fifteen  days  following  each 

jjtjs  ft  1  JAo  J  .  I  1.  ,  r  •  ,  formerly  artist  on  Enterprising  such  day  and  the  managing  di- 

averaging  1,400  words,  take  about  5  minutes  Feature  Syndicate’s  “Rick  Kane,  rector  shall  notify  other  publisher 

IV  V-fjTr  start  to  finish  ...  by  Marie  de  Ncrvaud.  Hollis  ^.pace  Marshall”  strip,  to  restrain  tnembers  in  the  same  city  of  su<^ 

L': t>„  i  ni  u  r  u  i  I  syndicate  from  proceeding  election.  Where  one  publisher  in 

Starne^,  Christopher  King,  Paul  Ellerbe,  Isabel  I  the  strip  under  another  artist,  a  city  files  his  Publisher’s  State- 

V  '  Johnston  and  others  . . .  screened  and  selected  by  turned  down  by  New  York  ment  under  this  rule,  then  other 
L  ^  u  *  I  •  I  *•  .u  1  .  TTc  Supreme  Court  Justice  Au-  publishers  in  the  same  city  may 

editors  who  know  what  makes  circulation  grow  on  the  largest  US  relia  Dec.  17.  ^  the  same  even  though  they  do 

and  largest  standard  size  newspaper  . . .  get  new  readers  and  contended  that  not  qualify  under  the  15%  mini- 

.  ,  1  I  r  r  J  •  1  •  .his  disnussoJ  and  the  continuation  mum  requirement.” 

retain  the  regulars!  J  or  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  of  the  strip  under  another  artist  ■ 


Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


were  violations  of  his  contract  mi  nnn  i  wt  j 
with  the  syndicate.  $1,000  lor  Needy 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — ^The  Good- 
News  and  Notes  fellows  fund,  sponsored  by  the 

“Cowboys  Out  Our  Way,”  a  se-  Tuscaloosa  News,  raised  over  $1,- 
lection  of  Wild  West  cartoons  by  000  to  buy  Christmas  baskets. 
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Our  l^eaJerd  _ 


(Conliniied  front  page  4) 


apartment  near  the  famous  Au¬ 
dubon  park. 

At  that  time — 17  years  ago — a 
visit  to  Dorothy  Dix’s  apartment 
was  as  rewarding  as  a  trip  to  a 
museum.  Everywhere  were  gifts  of 
various  kinds,  sent  to  Miss  Dix  by 
fans  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
enormous  living  room  was  fur¬ 
nished  entirely  in  mission,  import¬ 
ed  from  Spain.  It  was  massive, 
carved  furniture  of  such  quality 
and  beauty  as  is  rarely  seen.  There 
was  a  bedroom  suite  which  had 
been  purchased  in  Paris  and  which, 
according  to  the  dealer’s  word,  had 
been  owned  by  royalty. 

It  wasn't  the  charm  of  her  living 
and  working  quarters,  however, 
that  made  me  a  Dorothy  Dix  fan. 

It  was  her  personality  and  the 
quality  of  her  conversation.  Here 
was  a  famous,  wealthy  and  wise 
woman  whose  simplicity  of  man¬ 
ner  and  kindly  feeling  for  all  hu¬ 
manity  belied  the  occasional  asser¬ 
tion  one  heard  that  Dorothy  Dix 
handed  out  a  lot  of  canned  stuff. 

Because  I  had  at  times  read  the 
Dorothy  Dix  column  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  I  knew  her  writings  to 
be  packed  with  practical,  sound  ad¬ 
vice  for  troubled  men  as  well  as 
perplexed  women.  I  also  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  give  credence  to  any 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  what 
Dorothy  Dix  wrote  was  just  so 
much  “advice  to  the  lovelorn.” 

But  with  all  that  I  was  surprised 
to  find  in  the  person  of  Dorothy 
Dix  su'  h  a  lovable  soul,  a  woman 
whom,  directly  upon  meeting,  you 
felt  you  had  known  for  years. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  “im¬ 
portant”  person  about  Dorothy 
Dix.  She  didn’t  have  to  be  cajoled 
to  talk  about  her  work  and  the 
great  satisfaction  it  afforded  her 
to  be  of  some  help  to  perturbed 
persons  of  both  sexes.  She  said 
every  letter  she  made  use  of  in  her 
column  was  authentic  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  although  she  was  frequent¬ 
ly  accused  of  making  up  many  of 
her  letters.  The  advice  she  gave, 
she  said,  was  simple  common 
sense.  She  felt  that  practically 
every  problem  put  to  her  could 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  per¬ 
son  presenting  it,  if  only  sufficient 
effort  had  been  made. 

Three  days  after  the  visit  with 
Miss  Dix,  I  was  her  luncheon 
guest  at  Antoine’s.  Following  the 
luncheon.  Miss  Dix  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  make  a  snapshot  of 
s  her  and  later  she  autographed  it. 

I  lust  before  leaving  for  Balti- 

Imore,  I  met  a  New  Orleans  citizen 
whose  countenance  lit  up  when  I 
mentioned  I  had  been  entertained 
by  Dorothy  Dix.  “Lucky  man,”  he 
»id.  “Everybody  loves  her.  They 
her  here  the  ‘Little  Lady  of 
Orleans.’  ” 

Clarence  Wagener, 
Promotion  Manager, 
Jacksonville  'Fla.)  Journal. 


She  Gets  Around 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  squib 
“Tallulah  Bows  to  Jezabelle,* 
(E&P,  Dec.  8,  page  52)’  mentions 
Tallulah  (or  Jezabelle)  as  a  curva¬ 
ceous,  fast-moving  secretary.  Cur¬ 
vaceous — yes!  Fast-moving — yes! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  fast-moving 
she  hasn’t  been  a  secretary  since 
May  9,  1950!  Since  then,  she’s 
worked  in  a  department  store, 
then,  as  a  model  in  New  York,  and 
now  she’s  a  movie  starlet. 

Ira  (“Yar”)  Yarbrough 
Chicago,  III. 

Bigger  and  letter 

To  THE  Editor:  Has  anyone 
read  about  “the  biggest  jet  air 
battle  in  history”  lately? 

I  think  the  wlte  services  should 
realize  that  sentence  has  long  ago 
lost  its  punch.  (At  least  to  me.) 
As  hostilities  continue  in  Korea 
more  jet  planes  will  undoubtedly 
zoom  into  the  fray,  and  each  battle 
will  become  the  biggest  in  history. 

I  would  give  praise  if  that 
phrase  could  be  paraphrased. 

Bob  McClellan 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times 
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50  Years  Ago — New  York  dry- 
goods  merchants  plan  evening 
daily  to  sell  for  one-cent  .  .  .  C. 
M.  Palmer  offers  upstate  New 
York  Republican  weekly,  netting 
$3,800  a  year,  for  $10,000.  .  . 
Andrew  C.  McKenzie  returns 
from  tour  of  South  Anrterica  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  rode  1,600  miles  on 
muleback  and  800  miles  in  a 
canoe. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30  Years  Ago  —  E.  W.  Hullin- 
ger  describes  the  “genial’’  Bolshe¬ 
vik  censor,  Samuel  B.  Cahan: 
“HLs  open  American  rolltop  desk 
b  always  stacked  with  copy,  and 
generally,  in  the  evening,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  or  two  is  standing  at  his 
elbow,  watching  him  censor  his 
copy  —  more  like  handing  your 
copy  into  the  city  editor  except 
that  Caban’s  pencil  is  more 
kindly.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10  Years  Ago  —  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  suspends  .  .  .  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  haiids  the  press  an 
“oral  orchid”  for  restricting  news 
on  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill. 

The  campaign  of  intimidation 
against  newspaper  editors  who 
publbh  or  write  articles  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  spread¬ 
ing  to  Western  Europe,  with 
threats  and  kidnapings. 


(.Ailvertisetrtent) 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Experienced  Hand 
Wanted 


Cappy  Miller's  back  from  visiting 
relatives  and  tells  about  a  big  snow 
storm  that  knocked  out  the  electric 
power  for  miles  around. 

Naturally,  the  local  power  company 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  re¬ 
store  service  but  a  good  many  folks 
kept  calling  in  and  one  woman  gave 
them  a  new  twist. 

“/  don't  mind  not  having  lightsf' 
she  grumbled,  *‘but  I've  got  20  cows 
in  my  barn  and  they  all  have  to  be 
milked  by  machine.  Nobody  around 
here  knows  how  to  milk  a  cow  by  hand 
any  more." 

From  where  I  sit,  it’s  only  too  easy 
to  forget  how  to  do  something — even 
as  simple  as  milking  a  cow — if  we 
don’t  keep  at  it.  And  that  goes  for 
practicing  tolerance,  too.  Like  forget-* 
ting  our  neighbor  has  a  right  to  de-* 
cide  for  himself  whether  or  not  to 
enjoy  a  temperate  glass  of  beer.  If  we 
don’t  keep  the  other  fellow’s  point  of 
view  in  mind  we’re  all  liable  to  get 
“snowed  under”  by  intolerance. 


Copyright,  1952,  United'^t^f^t  Brewers  Foundation, 
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CAMs  *  Meetings  Spur 


Creative  Thinking 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Along  with  the  popping  of  lake  G.  B.  Shaw  attributed  to 
corks  Oil  New  Year's  Eve,  one  many  school  authorities,  of  send- 
could  hear  the  news  of  midwinter  ing  the  curriculum  to  schixil.  in¬ 
advertising  meetings  and  conven-  stead  of  the  child.  They  prepare 
tions  from  all  quarters.  SCAMA's  an  inflexible,  split-second  program 
Sixth  Annual  Convention  begins  for  the  convention  which  does  not 
tomorrow  in  Atlanta;  next  week  permit  ample  time  for  question 
the  Northeastern  CAMs  hold  and  answer  discussion  after  each 
forth  at  Niagara  Falls;  NAEA  is  speaker.  Perhaps,  the  answer  to 
scheduled  to  meet  later  in  the  an  individual  C.^M’s  question  will 
month  at  Chicago,  and  so  it  goes,  be  the  most  important  thing  he 
The  other  day  I  heard  a  group  will  take  home  from  a  conven- 
of  girls  talking  about  a  midwinter  tion  yet,  how  frequently  have  we 
meeting.  One  said,  “1  like  those  heard  the  chairman  say.  regret- 
meetings  because  we  -spend  half  fully,  “We’ll  have  time  for  only 

the  time  talking  about  what  hap-  two  more  questions  as  our  next 

pened  at  last  Summer’s  Conven-  speaker  etc.,  etc.”  So  that  indi- 

tion  and  the  other  half  planning  vidual  mitst  frequently  miss  his 

opportunity  to  make  his  trip  to 
the  convention  a  worth  while 


next  Summer’s.” 
Rewards 


in  Discussions 


In  response  to  our  request  for 
comments  on  “What  makes 


venture. 

Another  matter  that  is  worthy 


Clavsified  Managers’  Convention  now  lhat  we  re  on  the 

profitable  for  those  who  attend?,”  'J'  ."'“•y  questions  are 


Walter  S.  Campbell,  C.^M,  De- 


This  rarely  happens 


answered 

/Vo/r(MTch.7“f7e7pre«'‘and  past 

prexy  of  ANCAM,  says  that  re-  .'^e  culpnt  as  well  as  on  the 
gardless  of  who  is  slated  to  .speak,  entire  meeting.  1  refer  to  the  oc- 
the  richest  rewards  from  Classi-  ^'OUid  sarcastic  response  to 
fied  Managers’  gatherings  come  what^  the  speaker  might  consider 
from  the  general  discussions  that  f  "wire  question.  C^e  of  the  re- 
are  held  freshing  aspects  of  CAM  conven- 

We  well  remember  the  meetings  prewnce  at  almost 

that  Walt  headed  up  as  program 

chairman.  They  were  always  mo.st  bound  to  ask  an 

fruitful  because  Walt  provided  elementary  quesUon  and  while  in 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  such  almost  every  case  the  ^eaker  will 
discussions.  Here’s  how  this  ex-  greatest  consideration  in 


perienced  convention  planner 
looks  at  it:  “I  look  upon  a  Classi¬ 
fied  convention  as  a  meeting  place 
where  I  can  contact  men  who 


answering  the  query  fully.  1  have 
heard  an  occasional  speaker  em¬ 
barrass  the  questioner  with  a 
“wise-acre”  response.  This  betrays 


Maude  O’Bryan  Ronstrom 
crowned  by  L.  J.  B.  Flores 
Round  Table  Writers. 


of 


'Miss  Columnist' 

Aodkd  to  the  laurels  won  by 
Classified  Advertising  in  1951,  is 
a  well  deserved  honor  voted  to 
Maude  O'Bryan  Ronstrom.  Mew 
Orleans  ( La. )  Times  -  Picayune, 
who  writes  a  daily  column  de¬ 
voted  to  Classified  advertising. 


the  office  of  CAM  Anthony  T. 
Powxlerly.  Nearly  all  of  the  doz¬ 
en  papers  of  the  “Million  Want  , 
Ads  Club"  were  among  the  well 
wishers. 

It  was  in  November,  1878,  ac¬ 
cording  to  best  available  records, 
that  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
ran  its  first  classified  ad;  that  was 
the  paper’s  46th  year  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Since  then,  the  pages’  con¬ 
stant  growth  over  the  years  has 
resulted  in  stiles  of  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  and  servi¬ 
ces  a  year,  and  finding  and  filling 
countless  jobs. 

The  millionth  want  ad  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  salesman  William  H;uig.  i 
It  read: 

CHEVROLET,  ’49  2-dcx>r;  radio, 
heater.  “This  week’s  special,” 
$1,095.  Lake  Ave.  Auto  Sales, 
45  Lake. 

This  ad  placed  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  into  the  select  class 
with  only  a  dozen  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation  —  all  but 
one  in  larger  cities  —  which  pub¬ 
lished  a  million  want  ads  last 
year.  The  other  papers  with  this 
achievement  are  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Mew  York  Times,  Chicago  Trib- 


She  was  named  “Miss  Columnist  one,  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  News, 


of  1951”  by  the  Round  Table 
Writers  Group  of  New  Orleans. 

Hu  B.  Stephens,  CAM  of  the 
Times  -  Picayune,  notes  that  her 
column  has  appeared  regularly 
for  15  years.  It  is  captioned  “Up 
and  Down  the  Street”  and  bears 
the  anonymous  by-line.  “The 
Want  .\d  Reporter.” 

Mrs.  Ronstrom  sees  in  Want 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Baltimore  Sun 
and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  scope  of  a  single  Sunday’s 
want  ads  was  tabulated  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  Mr.  Powderly  covering 
8.000  ads  in  one  issue  last  May. 
The  items  offered  for  sale  that 


.■\ds  a  vast  source  of  fascination  day  totaled  more  than  1 1  million 
and  strives  to  bring  out  in  her  dollars. 

column  their  intrinsic  human  in-  Part  of  the  1951  increase  in 
terest.  “We  publish  between  2.000  D&C  want  ads  was  attributed  to  a 
and  6.000  want  ads  everv  day,”  display  advertising  campaign  ui^- 
she  said,  “and  each  one  repre-sents  ing  the  public  to  call  or  see  “Miss 
a  real  human  want  or  need.”  Want  Ad.” 

The  presentation  declared:  “the  Mr.  Powderly’s  department  con- 
column  has  everything  in  it,  yet  sists  of  26  fulltime  employes.  13 
it  is  built  entirely  around  want  of  them  switchboard  operators. 


have  the  authority  to  speak  on  ^9*^5  perspective  and  1  m 

the  subject.  1  am  not  so  much  “  happens  very  infrequently, 

concerned  about  the  meetings.  Bucking  the  Trend 

good  though  they  may  be,  and  .\ccording  to  Israel  Weinstein, 
the  type  of  meeting  which  I  pre-  cAM,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  a 
fer  IS  one  where  there  is  a  general  record  attendance  will  mark  the 
discussion  of  a  subj^t  and  not  a  SCAMA  Convention  when  War- 
-speaker-conducted  affair  but  I  do  ren  P.  Kemp,  CAM,  St.  Peters- 
enjoy  and  profit  by  the  lobby  and  (pia.)  Times,  currently  pres- 

hotel  room  sessions  with  men  ijent,  raps  the  gavel  for  order  to- 
whom  1  have  known  over  long  morrow.  “Buck  the  trend’’  is  the 
periods  of  time  or  perhaps  some  ,heme  of  the  meeting.  Appar- 
,  reputation  in  boys  are  preparing  for 

Classified  IS  being  develo^d.’  wor.st— that’s  good  insurance 

The  reader  is  not  to  irvfer  that  even  if  the  trend  doesn’t  live 
Walt  doesn’t  believe  in  having  dow'n  to  their  expectations, 
•outstanding  speakers  who  present  j^e  Atlanta  Journal  -  Constitu¬ 


tes.  It  is  a  commercial  column 
and  yet  has  news  and  feature 
angles.” 

In  that  last  sentence,  you  have 
;us  good  a  definition  of  Classified 
as  you  will  see  in  a  long  time. 


Rochester  D  and  C  Joins 
'Million  Want  Ad  Club' 
Rochkstlr.  N.  Y.  —  The  Ro¬ 
chester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 


Winona  Goodlellows 
Distribute  $6,328 

Winona,  Minn. — The  1951  Wi¬ 
nona  Goodfellows  campaign 
topped  all  previous  records, 
in  the  amount  of  money  raised 
and  the  number  of  needy  children 
served. 

The  campaign,  conducted  for 


stimulatmg  talks  at  Classified  ses-  j,  ^ost  newspaper  with  their 


sions.  One  of  the  finest  taluks  I  CAM,  S.  G.  Garvin,  in  charge  of 
•ever  heard  was  that  by  Gl^n  reservations.  Program  chairman  is 


(Gannett)  has  joined  the  select  the  past  41  years  by  the  Republi- 
circle  of  U.  S.  can-Herald,  drew  $6,328.86  and 
newspapers  with  an  immeasurable  volume  of  gifts- 
more  than  a  mil-  About  800  needy  children  were 
lion  want  ads  a  fitted  with  new  clothing, 
year.  The  success  of  the  1951  cam- 

The  millionth  paign  was  attributed  to  the  great 
ad  —  just  three  number  of  individual  contributions 


Humphry  of  Humphry  Chevrolet 
Milwaukee,  who  spoke  in  Toledo 


Harold  McCosker,  CAM.  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  In  ad- 


in  1949  on  “Us^  Car  Advertis-  3’  ^evy  of  outstanding 

11^.  Plenty  of  tome  was  left  for  jpeak^^rs  including  a  publisher, 


discussion  of  every  aspect  of  Mr. 
Humphry’s  provocative  speech 
Time  for  Questions 


two  advertising  directors,  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  and  a  general 
manager  there  will  be  panel  dis- 


Powderly 


lines  of  type 
plugging  a  1949 
Chevrolet  —  ran 
Saturday,  Dec. 
29.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  the 


of  $1  and  $2. 


Watterson  Way 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Henry  Wat 
terson  will  soon  be  a  name  on 


Too  frequenty,  over  -  zealous  cussions  led  by  CAMS  on  prac- 
progiram  chairmen  make  the  mis-  tically  every  Classified  problem. 


paper’s  history  highway  signs.  Louisville’s  alder- 
that  its  annual  number  of  classi-  men  have  approved  a  suggestiOT 
fied  ads  ran  into  seven  digits.  that  a  new  expressway  be  named 

Telegrams  of  congratulations  for  the  well-known  Courier-Jour- 
from  other  papers  poured  into  rial  editor  who  died  in  1921. 
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Bedell  Sees  More 
Profits  from  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  The  newspaper  is 
more  than  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct-^it  is  a  market  place,  with 
jreatly  expan¬ 
sible  potential 
depending  on 
how  it  is  used, 
says  Clyde  Be¬ 
dell,  advertising 
consultant. 

Mr.  Bedell  was 
speaking  to  the 
point  raised  by 
Martin  Reed, 
president  of  the 
Merge  nthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Bedell 
vdK)  told  Southern  newspaper 
publishers  last  Fall  that  “news¬ 
paper  publishing  is  in  essence,  a 
manufacturing  business.” 

Must  Make  a  Profit 

Granting  that  Mr.  Reed  is  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  urged  more  accurate 
cost  figures  from  a  production 
standpoint,  Mr.  Bedell  told  E&P 
that  while  any  business  should 
know  costs,  and  economize,  never¬ 
theless  k  prospers  on  the  basis 
of  how  well  k  can  sell  how  good 
a  product. 

“It  is  far  naore  profitable  (rate- 
wise)  to  sell  advertising  than  to 
sell  white  space,”  declared  Mr. 
Bedell. 

He  charged  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  know  too  little  about  retail 
advertising,  to  know  what  to  do 
to  iiKrease  their  reveivue.  Like¬ 
wise,  he  said,  where  a  new^>aper 
has  no  competition,  k  seems,  with 
few  exceptions  and  in  spite  of  the 
best  intentions,  to  tend  to  “ac- 
cqk”  wb:tt  advertising  it  can  get, 
“demand”  what  rates  it  can  charge, 
arid  neglect  doing  what  k  can  to 
make  ks  advertising  worth  more 
to  advertisers. 

“So  lor»g  as  publishers  sell 
newsprint  to  advertisers,  instead 
of  ‘profit  opportunities,’  they  will 
otWinue  to  be  manufacturers, 
wkh  definkely  restricted  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  he  asserted. 

More  Than  a  Job  Printer 

“A  merchant  generally  doesn’t 
look  upon  a  publisher  as  just  a 
printing  manufacturer,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  publisher  not  only 
manufactures  printing,  but  he  ac¬ 
companies  that  printing  with  a 
certain  prestige  and  utilky  value 
for  the  reader  that  has  value  for 
the  advertiser. 

“In  addkion,  the  publisher 
delivers  the  advertising  he  prints. 
No  wonder  the  merchant  looks 
tH^on  the  publisher  as  something 
more  than  the  job  printer  down 
the  street.  Yet,  many  papers  col¬ 
lect  less  for  all  this  (from  big 
sp^  advertisers)  than  a  job 
Pcinter  would  collect  for  the 
Pt’bvting  manufacture  alone.” 

Mr.  Bedell  hastened  to  point 


out  that  in  his  travels  he  has  seen 
department  store  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Toronto,  Pittsburgh, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Miami  where 
stores  are  using  white  space  in 
newspapers  with  amazing  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  to  whether  it  fulfills  the 
most  elementary  requirements  of 
good  advertising.  In  smaller 
cities,  he  added,  it  is  much 
worse. 

Publisher  Should  Care 

“Should  the  publisher  care?”  he 
asked.  “Generally  he  doesn’t,” 
he  said.  “He  thinks  that’s  the 
store’s  business.  But  the  store 
hasn't  had  to  worry,  because  for 
12  years  k  has  been  able  to  make 
money  even  with  the  weakest  sort 
of  advertising.  White  space,  per 
inch,  per  thousand  circulation, 
has  been  the  department  store’s 
greatest  bargain  on  earth — while 
everything  else  has  been  expen¬ 
sive.” 

The  publisher,  he  continued, 
being  a  manufacturer,  produces 
the  newspaper,  and  if  advertising 
space  that  could  provide  a  store 
$10,000  response,  provides  only 
$1,000,  the  publisher  doesn’t  care. 
“For  so  far  as  the  business  side 
of  the  paper  is  concerned,  he 
apparently  looks  upon  himself  as 
no  naore  than  a  purveyor  of  news¬ 
print,”  he  said.  “Whether  it’s 
wrong  or  not,  it’s  mighty  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  publisher.” 

If  a  newspaper  delivered  papers 
to  only  20  to  30%  of  ks  sub¬ 
scribers  two  or  three  days  a  week, 
the  stores  would  soon  yell  “bloody 
murder,”  he  pointed  out.  But  the 
store  delivers  only  20  to  30%  of 
what  k  should  in  white  space  to 
the  newspaper’s  readers  and  the 
publisher  isn’t  even  aware  of  it, 
he  contended. 

Can  Be  Profitable 

“The  publisher  is  the  only  en¬ 
trepreneur  in  the  country  who 
sells  a  great  volume  of  anything, 
with  complete  indifference  as  to 
whether  customers  use  the  prod¬ 
uct  well,”  insisted  Mr.  Bedell. 

“No,  I  don’t  expect  the  publish¬ 
er  to  take  the  retailer  by  the 
hand  and  say:  ‘George,  your  ad¬ 
vertising  is  lousy.’  But  I  do  say 
k  would  be  extremely  profitable 
to  the  publisher  who  wants  to 
cash  in  on  the  sale  of  advertising, 
instead  of  whke  space,  to  face  the 
facts  of  life,  and  to  uivestigate  re¬ 
tail  advertising  sufficiently  to 
know  whether  his  paper  is  losing 
great  opportunities  or  not.” 

Must  Take  Stock 

“If  a  publisher  takes  a  great 
volume  of  retail  revenue  from  his 
community  year  after  year — and 
yet  never  tries  to  find  out  whether 
his  retail  accounts  are  using  the 
paper  well  or  poorly,  he  is  ‘dead’ 
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as  far  as  the  fabulous  c^>portun- 
itics  in  retail  revenues  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

He  si^gested  that  everyone  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  news¬ 
paper  -  retail  store  partnership 
should  “act  alive”  to  the  consis¬ 
tent  weakness  of  much  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“It’s  time  to  go  back  to  work 
again  and  learn  how  to  sell,  after 
a  dozen  years  of  coasting,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Mr.  Bedell  concluded  that 
while  newspapers  need  to  know 
their  costs  b^ter,  their  produc¬ 
tion  costs  must  be  increasingly 
paid  for  by  “better  retail  adver¬ 
tising  which  can  amazingly  jack 
up  advertising  revenues,  good 
times  or  bad.” 


Haller  in  New  Post 
On  Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington — Ellis  M.  Haller, 
for  the  past  three  years  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been 
named  industrial  editor  of  the 
paper  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Haller  will  di¬ 
rect  the  industrial,  management 
and  corporate  coverage  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  four  editions,  published 
daily  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  and' San  Francisco. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Haller  as  head 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Journal  will  be  Joseph  E.  Evans, 
former  foreign  editor,  who  is 
moving  to  Washington  from  New 
York. 
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but  operates  as  an  umbrella  over 
all  the  shippers  and  canners  of 
citrus  fruits.  Under  the  advertis¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
you  have  the  various  canners  and 
shippers  fighting  it  out — Minute- 
Miaid  with  Snow-Crop  and  Birds¬ 
eye  and  various  brands  of  the 
fresh  product  such  as  the  Blue 
Goose  and  Indian  River  shippers, 
Orchid.  Sealdsweet,  and  others,  nil 
in  competition. 

We  couldn't  use  a  brand-name 
for  our  campaign,  because  it 
would  mean  one  more  brand  to 
compete  with  all  the  others.  The 
brand  name  we  use  is  geograph¬ 
ical — Florida. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
commission  and  the  industry  we 
have  here  not  only  an  advertising 
job  but  also  a  public  relations 
job. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  ac¬ 
count  is  that,  being  a  .state  matter, 
all  meetings  are  held  in  public. 
When  plans  are  presented  it  is 
done  in  the  presence  of  newspaper 
men,  radio  commentators,  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  agencies,  so¬ 
licitors  for  magazines  not  on  your 
list,  and  outdoor  advertising  peo¬ 
ple.  You  don’t  know  who  is  in 
the  audience.  Everybody  can,  and 
often  does,  get  in  the  act! 

Grave  Responsibility 
S!o  J.  Walter  Thompson  took 
over  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis¬ 
sion  account  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  with  a  feeling  of  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  welfare  of  some 
14,000  families  is  directly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  industry,  as  is  a 
good  share  of  the  entire  state’s 
prosperity. 

Another  revolutionary  turn  in 
the  industry  has  been  caused  by 
the  enormous  popularity  of  the 
citrus  concentrates.  This  division 
of  the  industry,  even  now  only 
four  and  a  half  or  five  years  old. 
will  pack  some  30  million  cases 
this  year,  utilizing  about  one-third 
of  the  citrus-fruit  crop. 

With  the  enormous  impetus 
given  the  industry  by  the  frozen 
concentrates,  the  acreage  is  in¬ 
creasing  by  about  14.000  new 
acres  coming  to  bearing  each 
year.  There  will  therefore  be 
some  problems  as  the  crops  grow 
increasingly  large  with  each  year’s 
new  bearings. 

Advertising  Objectives 
The  objectives  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  are  twofold;  First,  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  all  citrus  fruits 
— 'that  is,  oranges,  grapefruit,  tan¬ 
gerines,  as  well  as  limes;  second, 
to  .stimulate  the  preference  for 
Florida  fruit. 

I  think  that  advertising  which 
leads  off  with  how  delicious  a 
thing  is,  and  how  good  for  you, 
has  greater  appeal.  It  gets  more 
reading.  Therefore,  our  leads  off 
with  wihy  a  certain  fruit  from 
Florida  is  better  for  you. 

Putting  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  T-squares  against  those 
two  problems,  let’s  ask  ourselves 
these  four  questions: 

1.  What  are  we  selling? 
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2.  To  whom  are  we  selling?  out  what  share  of  the  market  we 

3.  Where  are  we  selling?  had  in  those  40,  and  if  any  of 

4.  When  are  we  selling?  them  we  found  we  had  less  than  * 

The  answer  to  the  first  ques-  half  the  business,  we  discarded  it. 

tion:  We  are  selling  oranges,  On  grapefruit,  you  see  the  same 

grapefruit  and  tangerines.  But  picture.  There  are  18,500  cars  of 
beyond  these  we  are  really  selling  grapefruit,  of  which  New  York 
healthfulness,  deliciousness,  and  takes  31%.  The  first  ten  markets 
new  uses.  We  are  also  selling,  I  bring  the  percentage  up  to  sixty, 
think,  with  the  concentrated  and  For  tangerines  the  first  ten  mar- 
canned  forms,  convenience,  and  to  kets  account  for  a  percentage  of 
some  extent,  economy.  66. 

We  are  selling  to  Iwth  men  and  Changes  in  Campaign 

w'omen,  from  infancy  to  old  age;  Last  year  when  we  took  over 
all  income  groups,  rural  and  ur-  this  account  we  made  two  or 
ban.  Practically  everyone  is  a  three  important  changes  in  the 
prospect  for  citrus  fruits.  The  campaign,  any  one  of  which,  I  [ 
canned  product  is  more  easily  sold  believe,  added  literally  millions 
in  metropolitan  areas,  where  peo-  of  dollars’  worth  to  the  effective- 
pie  buy  at  delicatessens  and  live  ness  of  the  advertising.  Part  of 
in  smaller  quarters,  but  it  is  also  the  added  worth  came  about  from 
sold  in  other  areas,  of  course.  the  study  of  mere  dry  charts  such 
Our  principal  markets  for  the  as  those  listed  above;  part  resulted 
fresh  fruits  are  east  of  the  Mis-  from  inspiration,  or  perhaps  good 
sissippi,  where  shorter  freight  luck  in  stumbling  upon  an  effec- 
hauls  cut  transportation  costs.  Re-  tive  idea. 

yond  the  Mississippi,  competition  Formerly — of  three-fourths  of 

from  fruit  grown  in  California,  the  Florida  Commission’s  adver- 
Arizona  and  Texas  becomes  in-  tising  appropriation,  two-thirds 
creasinigly  acute  and  it  Is  pretty  went  into  national  magazines.  We 
hard  to  get  more  than  15  to  25%  changed  the  ratio  to  one-third  in 
of  the  market  when  you  get  out  such  magazines,  using  only  Life- 
to  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Omaha,  and  beyond.  the  remainder  going  to  newspa- 

Now  a  few  marketing  problems  pers,  radio,  and  television  adver- 
whioh  must  have  answers  will  ex-  tising  in  hand-picked  markets — 
pand  our  answers  to  “Where  are  those  I  told  you  we  analyzed, 
we  selling?”  and  enlarge  our  re-  largely  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
.sponsibilities  in  answering  "When  I  think  our  allocation  was  a 
are  we  selling?”  great  improvement  over  what  had 

Choice  of  Local  Media  formerly  been  done.  Our  appor-^  ^ 

For  instance,  out  of  42.000  cars  tionment,  of  course,  was  related 
of  Florida  oranges.  25%  are  un-  the  shipments  of  fresh  fruits 
loaded  and  sold  in  New  York  received  during  the  winter  season. 

Citv.  As  measured  by  the  num-  I"  previous  years  advertising 
her  of  cars  unloaded  vou  will  find  campaigns  were  directed  not  only 
that  53%  of  all  Florida  oranges  ^  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  tan- 
are  disposed  of  in  the  top  ten  gcrines  but  each  was  broken  down 
markets.  That  was  something  we  three  divisions:  a)  concen- 

had  not  realized.  Yet  it  is  a  most  crates;  b)  canned  juice;  c)  fresh 
important  element  in  the  choice  fruit.  Each  of  the  three  fruits 
of  local  advertising  media.  had  three  sub-divisions,  resulting. 

The  nexjt  10  markets  bring  it  really,  in  nine  separate  campaigns 
up  to  63%,  and  the  next  ten"  all  veritable  crazy-quilt  of  no 

the  way  to  70%.  The  next  ten  definite  pattern, 
bring  it  up  to  74;  the  next.  77,  Instead  of  the  same  headlines, 
and  the  next  only  up  to  80.  From  '*'he  same  theme,  the  same  story 
there  on  each  ten  markets  account  running  throughout  the  year,  there 
for  only  from  1  to  2%  of  the  were  two  sets  of  headlines  on  one 
crop.  ‘'''"d  two  more  on  another,  a  very 

That  raises  some  nice  questions  material  decrease  in  effectiveness, 
of  advertising.  Do  you  put  all  We  changed  all  that,  making 
your  money  into  advertising  in  every  orange  advertisement  adver- 
the  first  10  markets — or  the  first  fisc  the  fruit,  whether  fresh, 

40?  There  are  several  variables;  canned  or  concentrated;  every  line 

not  only  the  number  of  markets,  <>f  copy  about  grapefruit  adver- 
but,  obviously,  the  more  markets  I'scd  Florida  grapefruit  in  all 

you  take  the  less  space  in  each  forms.  It  was  good  advertising  ^ 

market,  or  the  smaller  the  space  for  canned  products,  for  concen- 
and  the  less  frequency.  You  have  tr^es,  and  for  the  fresh-fruit 
to  weigh  those  questions — How  shipper.  That  was  the  second 
many  markets?  How  often?  How  change  we  made.  ^ 

big?  You  could  argue  on  all  sides  Our  third  strategic  change  might  , 
of  them.  be  called  a  gimmick  in  die  orange 

In  the  First  40  Markets  advertisements.  It  came  about  at  i 

What  we  finally  did  was  to  say.  ^  somwne  k^t  i 

arbitrarily,  that  we  would  take  the  ought  to  show  a  b^  i 

first  40  markets.  That  takes  us  full  gtess.  Someone  else  doodlM  1 

into  every  market  in  the  United  with  it  wrote  rt  down,  and  said  | 

States  consuming  150  or  more  car-  Why  don  t  show  that  hand  S 
loads  of  Florida  oranges.  We  nueas^mg  it  .  ...  s 

concentrated  our  advertising  in  .  .  ''**?"  B 

those  40  markets.  ^  Vitamnn  C  is  one  vrtamin  | 

We  also  made  a  study  to  find  (Continued  on  page  50)  I 
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tive,  non-profit  organization.  It 
makes  no  profit  for  itself.  At  the 
start  of  the  season  each  grower 
estimates  how  many  boxes  he  is 
going  to  produce. 

The  exchange  and  its  member 
associations  and  district  exchanges 
estimate  their  costs  of  operation 
and  assesses  each  grower  or  pack¬ 
ing  association  so  much  a  box, 
based  on  these  estimates.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  adjust  to  the 
actual  net  cost;  and  any  surplus 
goes  back  to  the  grower.  There 
are  14,500  growers  and  200  pack¬ 
ing  associations  (of  which  those 
growers  are  members)  that  pick 
and  pack  the  fruit.  There  are  26 
dtstrief  exchanges  that  are  sub¬ 
sales  offices  in  California,  each 
one  looking  out  for  the  sales  of 
certain  associations  and  working 
under  the  guidance  of  the  central 
exchange — the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange. 

Quality  Standards 

Now,  the  central  exchange  sets 
the  quality  standards;  and  that,  of 
course,  was  the  first  thing  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  possible.  They  set  standards 
for  the  various  grades  and  sizes 
of  oranges,  and  decided  which 
oranges  were  good  enough  to  go 
under  the  Sunkist  trademark.  Un¬ 
less  they  had  those  standards  and 
means  of  inspection  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  those  grading  rules,  ad¬ 
vertising  would  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  because  it  would  have 
boomeranged  whenever  there  was 
poor  quality.  Sunkist,  therefore, 
is  in  reality  a  grademark. 

Now  let's  switch  to  Florida — 

About  16  years  ago  the  Florida 
Legislature  passed  a  law  taxing 
every  box  of  oranges  two  cents, 
grapefruit  three  cents,  and  tan¬ 
gerines  five  cents.  Every  grower 
is  required  to  pay  that  tax  to  the 
State  of  Florida  whether  he  sells 
his  crop  in  the  fresh-fruit  market, 
to  a  canner,  or  to  a  maker  of  con¬ 
centrates.  A  12-man  commission, 
composed  of  persons  deriving  the 
major  part  of  their  income  from 
the  citrus  industry,  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  and 
the  commission  selects  an  adver- 
trsing  agency  and  supervises  its 
work. 

$2,500,000  Fund 

About  three  months  ago  the 
legislature,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  commission,  increased 
the  per  box  assessment  on  oranges 
and  grapefruit  by  one  cent,  wdiich 
gives  us  an  extra  eight  or  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  spend 
each  year.  The  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  now  runs  about  $2,- 
500,000,  to  be  divided  among  the 
three  principal  fruits. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
advertising  is  much  like  that  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  or  the 
Brewery  Foundation.  Actually, 
the  commission  itself  sells  no 
product  and  owns  no  trademark 
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Charlotte,  N.  C. — ^The  pro¬ 
motion  of  five  memibers  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  organization 
and  the  employment  of  on  addi¬ 
tional  mian  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  have  been  announced  by 
Ra^  Nicholson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  changes  became  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1 . 

The  promotions: 


Wins  Enquirer 
‘Big  News'  Poll 

Cincinnati  —  President  Tru- 


The  story  of  how  14  billion 
dollars  pass  over  the  counters  of 
194,099  retail  stores  in  the  New 
York  market  is  told  in  a  new  study 
just  published  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

Based  on  special  tabulations 


her.  The  changes  became  effec-  man’s  ouster  of  General  Mac-  and  analys^  from  the  1948  Cen- 
e  Jan.  1.  Arthur  was  the  1951  top  story,  ac-  sus  of  Business,  the  36-page  study 

The  promotions:  cording  to  the  Enquirer’s  annual  shows: 

Rupert  Gillett,  to  senior  as-  consensus.  It  ranked  24  points  i — ^jhe  number  and  kind  of 


sociate  editor  from  junior  asso  _  _ 

•  ciale  editor.  dais  and  27  above  the  Korean  2 — Dollar  sales  of  each  com- 

Hal  Tribble,  to  junior  asso-  War.  modity  by  type  of  store,  such  as 

•date  editor  from  City  Hall  re-  Next  in  order  came  Crime^  In-  rneat  and  fish  sold  in  meiat,  gro- 

porter.  vestigations.  Sport  Scandals,  British  eery,  fish  and  other  markets;  D^AsLIacf  Dviafc 

Randolph  Norton,  to  literary  Elections,  Defense  Spending,  Com-  liquors  sold  in  liquor  stores,  de-  DrcaKIail  DllvIS 

editor,  retaining  also  his  position  munists  in  U.  S.,  Inflation,  Trouble  partment  stores,  drinking  places; 

as  special  assignment  and  political  in  Middle  East.  men’s  furnishings  sold  in  nine  dif-  Remember  when  an  off-color 

writer.  The  Enquirer  consensus  counted  ferent  types  of  stores;  story  would  make  a  woman  turn 

Charles  Wellington  (Duke)  10  points  for  the  No.  1  selection;  3 — Percentage  of  total  sales  red?  Nowadays  it  makes  her  turn 

Neagle,  to  national  advertising  No.  2,  9  points.  No.  3,  8  points,  miade  through  each  type  of  retail  and  tell  it  to  the  person  behind 


ahead  of  U.  S.  Government  Scan-  outlets  carrying  each  commodity; 


1^" 

iHobile  3aegi«ter 

Morninq  Evening 

THE  JOHN  BCDD  CO. 


2 — Dollar  sales  of  each  com¬ 
modity  by  type  of  store,  such  as 
meat  and  fish  sold  in  meat,  gro- 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Remember  when  an  off-color 
story  would  make  a  woman  turn 


manager  from  assistant  national  etc.  MacArthur  was  given  10  store; 


advertising  manager.  points  by  Enquirer  readers.  En-  4 — Percentage  of  total  U.  S. 

Thomas  J.  Fox,  to  assistant  na-  quirer  editors.  Associated  Press,  sales  made  in  the  New  York  met- 
tional  advertising  manager  from  United  Press,  Cincinnati  Times-  ropolitan  area, 
member  of  the  national  advertis-  Star,  Cincinnati  radio  stations.  Unlike  most  market  studies,  the 


member  of  the  national  advertis  ,  _  _  _ _ _  _ _ 

ing  staff.  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  booklet  has  not  been  prepar^  to  alnaost  to  nothing  this  year.  These 

Added  to  the  organization:  News,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Her-  show  how  big  and  rich  the  New  ®  cant  be  sure  people 

Ralph  Roberts,  superintendent  ^  by  International  York  market  is,  but  to  analyze  ® 

of  the  stereotyping  department.  News  Service,  Cincinnati  Post,  how  those  14  billions  are  spent  oauay. 

Mr.  Gillett  succeeds  J.  A.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Chi-  ...  for  what  products,  in  what  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Parham  in  the  position  as  senior  Sun-Times,  Detroit  Free  stores. 

associate  editor.  Mr.  Parham  re-  8  points,  by  New  York  The  new  Times  booklet  shows 

fired  Dec.  31  after  35  years  with  News.  New  York  Herald  the  total  volume  of  business  of  _ 

the  Observer,  1 1  of  them  as  asso-  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun-Times  80  different  kinds  of  products,  the 
ciate  editor  and  the  previous  24  P'cked  Government  Scandals  as  number  of  stores  selling  that  par¬ 
as  managing  editor.  Mr.  Gillett  No.  1,  while  INS,  Cincinnati  Post,  ticular  merchandise,  and  the  vol- 
had  been  junior  associate  editor  New  York  Daily  News  and  De-  ume  of  business  done  in  each 
since  1946.  He  joined  the  Ob-  overall  store  classification, 

server  in  1929  as  financial  editor.  Korean  story  at  the  head  of  the  For  example,  the  study  shows: 

Before  coming  with  the  Ob-  *'st-  Total  volume  of  drugs  and 


politan  area.  New  York  furriers  report  that 

Unlike  most  market  studies,  the  the  sale  of  miiA  coate  has  draped 


for  what  products,  in  what  prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


server  in  1929  as  financial  editor,  i^rean  story  at  tne  neaa  ot  tne  For  example,  the  study  shows: 

Before  coming  with  the  Ob-  *'st-  ^  Total  volume  of  drugs  and 

wver  he  was  with  the  Fort  Complete  tabulation  of  readers’  toiletries  sold  in  New  York  is 
Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  Beaumont  ballots,  compiled  by  John  Cald-  $219,000,000  annually.  Of  that 
(Tex.)  Journal,  Nashville  Tennes-  Enquirer  television  editor,  total,  drug  stores  account  for 

scan,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  showed  23,022  points  for  Mac-  $179,749,000;  department  stores, 
Cleveland  (O.)  News.  He  holds  Arthur’s  dismissal;  17,072,  Kefau-  $20,745,000,  and  variety  stores, 
both  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees  Committee;  15,110,  Truman  $17,551,000.  The  remainder  is 

from  the  University  of  Texas.  scandals;  13,365,  Korean  War  and  split  up  among  drygoods,  general 
Mr.  Tribble  is  a  graduate  of  the  P^^^ce  Talks;  7,979,  sports  rackets;  merchandise  and  general  stores. 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  b.489,  Comnmnists  in  U.  5,477  Household  appliance  sales  total 

before  coming  with  the  Observer  j.  elections;  5,389,  Defense  $250,044,000,  and  household  ap- 
was  with  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  a*’® Kansas-Missoun  pliancy  stores,  department  stores 
Daily  Mail  and  Horry  County  “oods,  4,555,  Japanese  peace.  stores  account  for  about 

(S.  C.)  News.  Not  one  person  selected  all^  10  three-quarters  of  those  sales.  The 

Mr.  Norton  joined  the  newspa-  stories.  Herbert  W.  Barker,  night  study  shows  that  the  remaining 
per  in  1947  after  having  been  news  supervisor  for  AP  in  New  25%  are  made  in  12  other  kinds 
managing  editor  of  the  Raleigh  York,  marked  nine  correctly  and  Qf  stores — ranging  from  variety 
Register  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.  He  placed  five  in  the  consensus  order  stores  to  gasoline  service  stations, 
holds  an  A.B.  degree  from  Lynch-  to  win  the  $25  newsman  prize,  , 


buig  College  and  an  M.A.  from  while  A.  F.  Redding,  of  Union, 


Duke  University 


Ky.,  did  likewise  to  receive  $75  Duffy  Is  Promoted 
Mr.  Neagle  joined  the  Obser-  for  the  best  ballot  by  a  reader.  Tq  M[anQClinCT  Editor 

after  being  with  the  Six  Enquirer  ediUm^^^  Hl.-Appoint- 

Richmond,  Va.,  newspapers  the  Metzger,  Edward  Bentz,  Magee  ,  _  Thomas  Duffv  as 

previous  12  years.  He  succeeds  Adams,  Fred  E.  Morgener,  Donald  t  of  G.  rhomas  ^tfy,  40.  a 

H.  A.  Rouser  Tnafional^vS-  Urban  and  Margaref  Josten-had  editor  of  the  East  St. 

duvci  ^  ^  Lomu  yoi/rmi/ was  announced  Jan. 

t  sing  manager.  Mr.  Rouser  re-  nine  right.  .  .  1  vfana«?er  P  H  Wire 

tired  Dec.  31.  Jerry  Hurter,  city  editor  of  the  ‘  ^y  Manager  P.  H.  Ware. 

Mr.  Fox  came  with  the  Ob-  Times-Star,  and  Hal  Kramer,  hlr.  Duffy  succeeds  Robert  A. 
server  last  year  from  the  national  WKRC  news  room,  were  among  Barr^ks,  who  was  managmg  eda- 
advertising  staff  of  the  Washing-  newsmen  from  other  local  papers  tor  of  the  paper  fipm  1934  until 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  and  radio  stations  scoring  nine  he  re-enter^  the  U.  S.  Navy  mt 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  succeeds  correctly.  Dale  Heckendom,  Day-  with  the  rank  of  commander. 

Charles  Manies  as  stereo  super-  ton,  winner  of  the  newsman  award  Mr.  Duffy  started  00  the  Jour- 
intendent,  was  previously  foreman  in  1949,  honorably  mentioned  for  nal  as  a  sports  reporter  upon  his 
of  stereotyping  for  the  Chatta-  marking  nine  last  year,  got  that  graduation  from  high  school  in 
nooga  (Tenn.)  News  and  Chatta-  many  again.  1928. 


East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Appoint- 


ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  and  radio  stations  scoring  nine 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  succeeds  correctly.  Dale  Heckendom,  Day- 
Charles  Manies  as  stereo  super-  ton,  winner  of  the  newsman  award 
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ITU  Closed  Shop 

continued  from  page  7 

that  the  ITU  did  more  than  to 
cause  or  attempt  to  cause  ‘an  em¬ 
ployer  to  do  more  than  create  the 
possibility  of  discrimination  at 
some  indefinite  future  time.’  With 
this  we  cannot  agree. 

Coercive  Tactics 

“Under  the  coercion  of  threats 
of  strikes  and  strikes  the  ITU,  its 
agents  and  its  locals  attempted  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
closed  shop  conditions  which 
would  discriminate  against  non¬ 
union  employes.  In  many,  many 
cases  the  employers  acceded  to 
the  coercive  demands  of  the  ITU, 
and,  either  non-contractually  un¬ 
der  the  Conditions  of  Entploy- 
ment  or  under  the  Form  P-6.-\, 
did  maintain  its  closed  shop  con¬ 
ditions  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  It  cannot  be  seri¬ 
ously  contended  that  where  the 
employers  actually  yielded  to  these 
coercive  demands  and  maintained 
closed  shop  conditions,  non-union 
employes  were  not  discriminated 
against.” 

Good  Faith  Lacking 

In  the  record  of  the  Chicago 
negotiations,  the  court  declared 
there  was  evidence  from  which 
the  Board  could  find  that  from 
the  start  the  Chicago  local  was 
strictly  following  the  “no-contract” 
policy  and  was  “openly  defying 
the  iprovisions  of  the  Act  which 
required  good  faith  colleotive  bar¬ 
gaining.” 

ITU  contended  that  its  demand 
for  union  foremen  was  lawful 
since  foremen  aire  not  employes 
under  the  Act  and  employers  may 
hare  or  fire  them  because  of  their 
becoming  or  ceasing  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  union. 

“However,”  said  the  court,  “the 
Trial  Examiner  and  the  Board 
found  that  here  the  insistence  of 
the  ITU  for  union  foremen  was 
an  integral  and  inseparable  part 
of  the  ITU  bargaining  policy  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  purpose  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  closed  shop  conditions 
by  holding  the  employers  under 
constant  threat  of  an  immediate 
or  imminent  strike. 

Part  of  Their  Scheme 

“Respondents  (ITU)  appar¬ 
ently  admit  that  these  foremen 
are  management  representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  the  adjustment 
of  grievances  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  but  insist  that  there 
was  no  coercion  or  restraint. 
They  say  that  there  was  no  threat 
of  a  strike  conditioned  on  the 
employer’s  failure  to  accede  to 
the  demand  for  a  union  foreman, 
and  that  there  was  no  showing 
that  any  publisher  resisted  or  even 
objected  to  the  appointment  of 
union  foremen.  They  thus  imply 
that  there  could  be  no  violation 
.  .  .  unless  their  demands  met  with 
and  overcame  resistance  on  this 
particular  point. 

“Here,  however,  their  insis¬ 
tence  on  union  foremen  was  a 


very  important  part  of  their  scheme 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  closed 
shop  conditions.  The  foreman  had 
the  authority  to  hire  and  fire  other 
employes  in  the  composing  room. 
As  n  member  of  the  ITU  the  fore¬ 
man  had  taken  the  oath  ‘to  use 
all  honorable  means  within  my 
power  to  procure  employment  for 
members  of  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  in  preference 
to  all  others.’ 

“By  the  General  Laws  of  the 
ITU  the  foreman  was  to  be  in 
complete  charge  of  composing 
room  operations,  and  ‘the  only 
recognized  authority’  to  give  orders 
directly  to  the  employes. 

“The  respondents  apparently 
thought  that  union  foremen  were 
important  to  their  general  scheme 
for  maintaining  closed  shop  condi¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  their  threat 
of  strike  action  was  directed  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  entire 
scheme  and  that  there  was  no  spe¬ 
cial  threat  to  secure  this  particu¬ 
lar  point  is  not  important. 

“ITU  foremen  were  secured  as 
part  of  their  general  scheme.  The 
general  scheme  was  secured  by 
threats  of  strike,  by  restraint  and 


Fields  Revamps  partoiAName 
Guymon  Herald;  Better  Than  None 

Ad  Linaae  Grrinci  Bedford,  Va.— In  spite  of  the 
1-l.VA  trouble,  the  staff  of  the  Bedford 

Guymon,  Okla. — Complete  re-  Bulletin  blandly  continued  with 
organization  of  the  Guymon  Daily  the  press  run  for  the  Dec.  27  edi- 
Herald  has  been  effected  in  the  18  tion  of  the  weekly  newspaper, 
months  since  Raymond  H.  Fields  Calamity  struck  when  the  press 
bought  the  paper  (then  named  run  was  half  complete — the  “etin” 


the  Panhandle  News-Herald), 


broke  off  the  press  plate  and  there 


Several  departments  of  the  news-  wasn’t  an  extra  plate  to  substitute. 


paper  have  new  directors. 

William  Sercomb  is  advertising 


Half  of  the  paper’s  subscriljers 
received  a  paper  with  the  mast- 


director,  coming  from  Borger,  head  reading  “Bedford  Bull.”  i 

Tex.,  where  he  was  in  the  news-  “For  many  years  some  of  our  li 
paper  and  advertising  business  for  friends  have  dubbed  us  just  that,” 

12  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  said  Managing  Editor  Keith  Har-  - 
Missouri  University  School  of  vcy  wryly,  “but  it  became  a  reality  , 
Journalism  as  is  his  assistant  di-  with  this  issue.” 
rector.  Miss  Betty  Jackson.  .  .  j 

George  Outhier  has  been  named  J 

executive  editor  with  UaviJ  Tay-  StereO  Depi^rlment  1 

lor  as  city  editor.  Mr.  Outhier  i 

came  to  the  Herald  when  Mr.  Moved  On  WeGKend 
Fields  purchased  the  newspaper  Washington  —  Following  | 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Okla-  through  on  plans  laid  out  for  iU  | 
homa  philanthropist,  L.  H.  mechanical  setup,  the  Times-  i 


The  Case  for  Oranges 

continued  from  page  48 

your  body  can’t  store  up,  so  you 
have  to  l»ve  a  fresh  supply  every 
day.  In  order  to  get  the  mini- 
mum  requirement,  you  should 
have  four  ounces,  but  in  many 
cases — an  active  child,  or  a  man 
who  is  working  with  his  muscles 
aill  day,  or  a  nursing  mother — 
the  requirement  is  six  or  ei^t 
ounees.” 

We  couldn’t  make  the  flat  state¬ 
ment,  “Doctors  recomimend  six 
ounces,”  or  “eight  ounces.”  But 
we  could  show  a  six  or  eight- 
ounce  glass,  with  a  hand,  to  give 
the  proportions,  and  say,  “Play 
Safe  and  Drink  a  Big  Full  Glass 
Every  Day.” 

An  important  part  of  our  stra¬ 
tegy  was  to  tell  in  each  advertise¬ 
ment  why  people  need  Vitamin  C 
every  day.  I  consider  that  just  as 
important  as  the  illustration  itself. 

The  case  for  oranges  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  constructive  use  of 
advertising  for  the  benefit  of  our 
economy  and  our  society. 

Because  everyone  has  benefited. 
To  the  grower  advertising  brought 
a  better  rural  life.  Instead  of 
losing  money  on  what  he  pro¬ 
duced,  he  made  a  profit.  He 
could  buy  better  clothes  for  his 
wife,  and  send  his  children  to 
school.  The  wholesaler  does  a 
bigger  business  and  makes  more 
money,  because  orange  sales  are 
many  times  greater.  And  so  with 
the  retailer.  And  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  read  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  believed  it,  and  increased 
their  consumption  of  citrus  fruits 
— ^they,  too,  have  benefited,  not 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  delicious 
fruits  but  in  the  better  health 
which  is  brought  to  them. 


Wentz,  with  whom  he  had  been  Herald  this  past  weekend  moved 
associated  on  a  list  of  14  Okla-  entire  stereotype  department 


homa  newspapers  over  a  period 
of  25  years.  Mr.  Outhier  did  news- 


between  editions. 

Plates  for  the  Sunday  paper 


Leader,  to  Guymon. 


paper  and  correspondence  work  at  were  cast  on  the  Junior  Autoplate 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  where  he  was  machines  working  from  the  10- 
graduated  from  Oklahoma  A.  and  ton  Kemp  pot  in  one  room,  and 
M.  College  with  a  degree  in  jour-  to®  plates  for  the  Monday  mom- 
nalism.  Mr.  Taylor  earned  his  tog  first  edition,  which  went  to 
journalism  degree  at  Northwestern  pmss  at  8  p.  m,  Monday,  Dec. 
University,  and  came  to  the  Her-  30,  were  cast  on  the  same  equip- 
ald  from  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  ment  in  a  new  room  150  feet 
Enterprise.  away  from  the  old  one. 

John  Wallace  Hancock  has  been  Last  Summer  the  new  press 
made  mechanical  superintendent  room  of  the  Times-Herald, 
with  Homer  Curtis  his  assistant,  equipped  with  21  new  Goss  Head- 
Mr.  Hancock  is  also  a  graduate  Bner  units  and  three  pairs  of  fold- 
of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College  ers,  was  placed  into  operation.  M 
and  worked  on  the  Okmulgee  t^at  time,  since  the  page  <^on 
(Okla  )  Times  '’^tog  changed,  the  Tunes- 

Emmett  Hughey,  veteran  press- 

man,  remains  as  foreman  of  that  eqmpment  as  well  as  mw  pr«ses. 
department.  Th's  new  stereo  equipmen  was  in- 

Mrs.  Fay  Crossland  has  been  ^^lled  m  a  corner  of  the  new 
named  office  and  classified  man-  Pr^?room. 

ager.  Her  previous  experience  had  Final  plans  for  the  layout  of 
l4n  with  Texas  oil  companies.  equ^ment  were  to  b^d  a 

Miss  Marjorie  Roehr  is  the  new  ^ 

director  of  ihe  society  section.  departn^nt  m  the  area  fori^riy 

Harry  Linderer  is  director  of  ^ 

the  commercial  department  and  t  rmVe 

machinist.  He  came  to  the  Herald 
from  Clinton,  Okla  .  where  he  was 

once  in  the  publishing  business  would  be  small  papers.  This  plan- 
and  now  retains  an  interest  in  a  "‘"8  ^ad  its  start  when  the  build- 
commercial  plant.  ‘"8  °to. 

After  service  in  World  War  II.  * 

Mr.  Fields  set  up  the  American  APME  Red  Book's 
Lesion’s  public  relations  offices  at  ^  . 

Indianapolis.  Washineton,  New  ISOl  taitlOn  UUt 
York  and  Los  Angeles.  He  re-  The  Associated  Press  has  pub- 
mained  with  the  Lesion  for  more  lished  the  “APME  Red  Book— 
than  three  years.  Mr.  Fields  is  1951,”  containing  reports  and  dis- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ohio  cussions  of  the  continuing  study 
Valley  Broadcastins  Co.,  with  In-  committees  at  the  AP  Managing 
diana  radio  holdings.  He  and  Editors  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
Mrs.  Fields  have  moved  their  resi-  last  September, 
dence  from  Guthrie,  Okla.,  where  Also  included  are  full  texts  of 
he  formerly  published  the  Daily  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meet¬ 


ing  and  a  list  of  APME  members. 


An  increase  of  Herald  linage  of  The  book  is  illustrated  with  con- 
21  percent  in  1951  over  1950  with  vention  photos  and  cartoons.  The 
an  average  increase  in  rates  of  1951  edition  was  edited  by  AP 
31.8  percent  was  reported  by  the  Assistant  General  Manager 
publisher.  Charles  Honce. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  January  5,  1952 


Marcus  Tops  NAEA 
Program  Speakers 


Chicago  —  H.  Stanley  Marcus, 
presklervt  of  the  Neiman-Miircus 
store  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  be  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
AidvertLsing  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  h  was  announced  by  Herbert 
G.  Wyman,  advertising  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
and  first  vicepresident  of  the 
NAE.\  for  the  annual  meeting  at 
the  EJccwiiter  Beach  Hotel  here 
Jan.  21-2.^ 

Tuesday’s  mo'-ning  program  will 
be  utilized  to  give  importance  to 
NASA’s  campaign  to  get  more 
“local  level”  selling  action  in  the 
general  advertising  field.  This  por¬ 
tion  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Garrett  Noonan,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  and 
chairman  of  the  NAEA  More 
Profits  for  Newspaper  Advertisers 
(Committee. 

Further  emphasizing  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  slogan  “All  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Local”  the  Bureau  person¬ 
nel  will  participate  in  a  feature 
designed  to  give  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives  Uie  latest  sales  in¬ 
formation  on  “competition.” 

Scheduled  for  Tu^ay  morning, 
also,  is  Franklin  Bell,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  H,  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany. 

Another  .speaker  for  Tuesday 
morrung  will  make  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  to  an  NAEA  audience 
as  a  speaker,  but  not  hk  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  He  is  Phil  Slalkbury, 
editor  of  Sales  Management. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  NAEA  Roundtables 
—a  session  wherein  the  large 
NAEA  membership  is  broken 
down  into  small  groups  on  a  cir- 
culatbn  basis.  These  sessions  are 
open  to  newspaper  members  only 
and  are  under  the  general  chair¬ 
manship  of  Richard  Jones,  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

The  newest  presentation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  will  receive 
the  spotlight  Wednesday  morning. 
The  Association  will  also  elect 
officers  for  1952  and  four  direc¬ 
ts  in  Wednesday’s  business  ses¬ 
sion.  An  amendment  to  the  by¬ 
laws  relative  to  the  dues  structure 
will  also  be  acted  upon  Wednes¬ 
day  morning. 

Monday  morning’s  program 
will  be  devoted  to  the  sales  train- 
^  theme  and  will  bring  Harry 
Simmons,  consultant  for  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Company,  and  Charles 
Bury,  prominent  correspondence 
consultant. 

,  The  climax  of  Monday  morn- 
>1^  will  be  the  presentation  of 
w  work  of  the  NAEA  Sales 
Training  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Don  Bernard, 
advertising  director,  Washington 


(D.  C.)  Post.  It  represents  the 
largest  single  project  ever  at¬ 
tempted  through  the  NAEA  and 
the  chairman  is  keeping  the  entire 
project  “under  wraps”  for  an  un¬ 
veiling  at  the  Monday  morning 
session.  Designed  to  help  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  in 
their  sales  and  sales  training  prob¬ 
lems,  it  will  be  a  permanent  file 
of  “inspiration.” 

Monday  afternoon  has  been 
designated  as  “Visiting  with  Our 
Customers”  by  Program  Chair¬ 
man  Wyman.  Top  agency  execu¬ 
tives  and  retail  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  from  Chicago  will  be  guests 
of  the  N.AE.A.  They  will  hear 
Frederic  Gamble,  president  of  the 
4  A’s,  and  Paul  West,  president 
of  the  .ANA.  John  P.  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  the  Cuivningh am- Walsh 
Agency,  and  Ben  Posen  of 
NRDGA  will  also  be  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  climaxed  with  a  re¬ 
ception  for  the  guests  in  the  East 
and  West  Lounges  of  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel. 


F.  D.  Vanover  Retires 
As  Indiana  Editor 

Louisville,  Ky. — Frederick  D. 
Vanover  has  laid  his  green  eye- 
shade  aside. 

The  69-year-old  Indiana  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times  retired 
Dec.  31  from  the  job  he’s  held 
for  10  years. 

Now,  he  said,  he’ll  take  it  easy. 
He’ll  just  write  two  or  three  books 
on  Kentucky  and  Indiana  history. 
He  might  get  around  to  cataloging 
and  selling  hk  large  library,  too. 

Mr.  Vanover — he’s  known  as 
Van — became  a  working  newsman 
at  the  age  of  16  when,  with  the 
aid  of  facilities  in  his  father’s 
Clintwood  (Va.)  Tribune  shop, 
he  started  publishing  the  Clint¬ 
wood  Gossip. 

But  he  discontinued  publication 
of  the  200  or  .so  copies  of  the 
Gossip  two  years  later  and  tried 
his  hand  at  more  lucrative  news¬ 
paper  jobs.  His  jobs  os  typesetter, 
reporter,  copyreader,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  ranged  from 
Dexter,  N.  Y..  to  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

He  joined  the  old  Louisville 
Herald  in  1909,  stayed  two  years, 
then  moved  on  to  papers  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Dayton.  But  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Herald  and  stayed 
with  it  until  1918.  From  the 
Herald  he  went  to  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Then  back  to  the  Her¬ 
ald.  Then  came  a  short  sojourn 
in  Florida  after  which  Mr.  Van- 
over  returned  to  the  merged 
Herald-Post. 

He  joined  the  Times  in  1938 
after  having  worked  12  years  here 
as  a  free-lance  publickt  and  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Times’  Indiana 
edition  three  years  later. 


Pricing  Study  Proves 
Popular  as  Promotion 

San  Francisco — Pricing  studies 
are  proving  popular  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  this  area,  reports  Sidney 
Garfield  &  Associates.  The  ad 
agency  has  prepared  copies  of  the 
findings  of  the  Hoyt  .Agency,  New 
York,  as  made  from  a  study  of 
more  than  2,000  newspaper  ads. 

The  three  types  of  “Psycho¬ 
logical  Pricing  Charts”  —  food, 
drug  and  department  and  furni¬ 
ture — were  in  heavy  demand  fol¬ 
lowing  the  announcement  of  avail¬ 
ability  made  through  the  agency’s 
“Follow  Through,”  advised  Lyle 
Smith,  editor  of  the  news  letter 
and  account  executive  for  Vano. 

“As  the  charts  reflect  actual  re¬ 
tail  store  price  policies,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  warranted  that  an  at¬ 
tractive  Psychological  Price  mate¬ 
rially  increases  the  salability  of  a 
product,”  it  is  pointed  out. 


While  the  price  must  be  right, 
the  trend  in  new  super-markets  is 
away  from  point-of-sale  merchan- 
dking,  the  news  letter  reports. 

“Grocers  (are)  against  clutter¬ 
ing  clean,  spacious  decorative  ef¬ 
fects.  Food  advertiser  (k)  faced 
with  job  of  selling  more  and  more 
potential  customers  through  gen¬ 
eral  consumer  media,”  Follow 
Through  declares. 


Unearned  Income? 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Among  the 
Christmas  decorations  used  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Journal  for  the  holi¬ 
days  was  a  rustic  wishing  well, 
with  a  placard  saying  “Merry 
Christmas”  across  the  front.  When 
it  was  taken  down  the  day  before 
New  Year’s  it  was  found  that  visi¬ 
tors  had  contributed  nickels,  dimes 
and  pennies  amounting  to  almost 
a  dollar  during  the  week! 
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you  sell  products  or 
services  to  newspapers... 


Reserve  your  space  now  for  Editor  &  Publisher  s 
1952  International  Year  Book. 

Remember:  The  International  Year  Book  sells 
your  product  or  service  12  months  a  year  ...  to  all 
the  thousands  of  newspaper  executives  you  need  to 
reach. 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW.  Forms  close  January  15.  Regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates  —  page, 
$415.U0;  half-page,  $235.00;  quarter-page,  $130.00. 
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November  Linage  Data  from  Principal  Cities 

Compiled  by  Media  Records 


AKRON,  OHIO 
1951 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
1951 


Beacon  Journal-e. . .  2,293,502  2,135,477  Enquirer-in. 


{Beacon  Journal-S. . 


1951  1950 

1,276,626  1,321,446  Bee-e 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

1951 


Grand  Total .  3,098,590  2,7 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


805,088  573,249  ♦tEnquirer-S .  1,245,497  1,316.097  Bee-S 

-  Post-e .  1,610,551  1,648,682 

3,098,590  2,708,726  Tjraes-Star-e .  1,805,468  1,900,050  Gra 


1,27.3, 531  1,. 357,174  . 

409,3.38  405,715  . 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

1951  1950 

Examiner-m .  1,678,871  1,711,0.35 

*Exaininer-S .  867,643  8^,6.34 

Times-m .  2..598,292  2,637,.578 

tTimes-S .  1,207,320  1,140,241 

Herald-Express-e.  .  1,239,772  1,449,109 

NewsKi .  819,379  1,075,763 

Mirror-e .  932,278  781,883 


Knickerb’krNews-e.  1,300,460  1,319,600  4j  554  lines 


Grand  Total .  5,938,142  6,186,275  Post-Tribune-e 

*  Includes  AMER1C.\N  WEEKLY,  P, 


Grand  Total .  1,682,869  1,762,889 

GARY,  IND. 


1,539,180  1,475,827  Un« 


Grand  Total .  9,343,.5.55  9,676,243 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WliEKLY, 
44,552  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 


Times  Union-m .  . . 
♦Times  t'nion-S. . . 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (see  Note)  701,499  658,428 


Grand  Total .  2,708,: 

♦  Includes  AMER1C.\N 


?Cw“wFFKi"Y  ^l'l"inD'eal«-S  .  ;;  Lwlilsl  Po*t-Star  (m)  only,  is  given' 

1C.\N  WEEKIA,  an?  A'in  9.36  623  GRAND  RAPID5 


^  Note:  Post-Star  (in)  sold  in  com!)ina-  Courier  Joumal-m. . 
ion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition.  Courier  Joumal-S.. . 


GRAND. RAPIDS,  MICH. 


41.554  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Press-e. .!!!!!!'.!. !  2,514i591  2,22o’,447  Bress-e . .  2,072,421 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  .54,029  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
ourier  Joumal-m . .  l,493,7fW  1,.541.862 

ourier  Jouraal-S.. .  868,087  787,221 

imes-e .  1,607,505  1,61.5,357 

Grand  Total .  3,969,380  3,944,440 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 
Joumal-m .  922,512  1,014,986 


Grand  Total .  6,8 

t  Includes  THIS  WEE 
♦  Includes  AMERIC 


Joumal-S .  217,40.3  247,522  ,,  v 

TniMina,..,  6116  063  1  023  11^6  41,554  hnes. 

inoune-e .  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


.  6,812,243  6,004,342  Herald-S.'.' . ! . ! ! ! ! !  565;756  £?'"'"®®®’'„APpeal-m  2,005,.586 

WPPIT  Q74  Hn^  — —  ■  -  tCoramerc  I  Appeal-S  7JJ,ooU 

ERICAN  ’weekly,  Grand  Total .  3,228,557  .  Press-Scimitar-e -  1,185,360  1,149,390 


Grand  Total . 


ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  841,503 

Herald-m .  520,889 

Herald-S .  153,667 


Citizen-e . 

Citizen-S . 

Ohio  State  Joumal-n 
Star-w . 


1,799,423  1,783,747 
929,809  871,.591 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,421,785  1,3.56,033 

§Patriot-News-S. . . .  251,307  231,616 


’  “  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  Patnot-m  ,"_"'.".“T42i  1  3.56  033  f Wpi’R  ’5^07^ 

2,025,978  2,286,356  §Patriot-News-S. . . .  251,307  231,616  conn: 

ON,  IND.  Citizen-e .  788,908  756,452  Grand  Total .  1,673,092  1,587,649  6»3  nno  57»  592 

841,503  .  Citizen-S .  348,572  .350,230  Note:  News  (e)  carries  skme  amount  of  '  V  ***•*’"  57»,592 

520,889  .  Ohio  State  Joumal-m  613,488  651,139  adv^ertising^s  PaSoTSiT  <'> 

.  S*"-" .  j  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes.  Suion  S^d  “iS“ory,’'is  givm’'^ 

1,516,059  .  ^“dALLAS  T^ifs  Courant-r^^!^.^r°**°’798°68r'  772,053  Herald-m. ...  I''!  2,48^070  2,307,850 

A,  GA.  ’rail  616  omn  >9Q  §Courant-S .  664,660  6.30,636  *Herald-S .  964,649  91.5,'208 


Grand  Total .  1,673,092  1,587,649 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 
i  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 


Grand  Total .  1,516,059  .  Grand  Total .  4,556,139 

ATLANTA  CA  DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Constitution-m .  1,^3,959  1,071,968  .  *’66q’t.97 

Joumal-e.... .  2,146,391  1,894,806  ^-SHeraid:;  ’ !  2.M2:mO 


News-m .  1,811,616  2,130,229  . 

tNews-S .  669,537  719,418  I™®*-® . 


664,660  6,30,636  *Herald-S . 

1,844,849  1,882,068  News-e . 


964,649  91.5,'208 

1,150,886  l,i;i3,633 


♦tjoumal  &  Con- 
stitution-S . 


Times-Herald-e .  .  .  . 
Times-Herald-S .  .  . . 


Grand  Total .  4,172,14.3  3,788,056 

Note:  Journal  (S)  now  knowm  as 


2,262,240  2,436,182 
743,600  689,610 


5,486,993  5,975,439 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  Unes. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Grand  Total .  .3,308,193  3,284,757 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. . .  400,281  7 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


5.  Grand  Total .  4,925,511  4,688.919 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
701  844  41,554  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  lines. 


^°*7S!lude°“^ERICAN  WEEKLY.  .  I’fOT^TO  2^^217  .  Sentinel-m''*!^!^^.V'^l,TO1^37  ‘  1,044,932 

this  WEEK.  52,974  unes.  "®- ": ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ^  iK  i.g  ! ! ! ! ! ! !  3.KI 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

♦American-S .  555,599 


News-Post-e .  1,816.092  1,690,519  Rocky  Mt.  News-m. 

Sun-m .  1,280,823  1,232,745  {Rocky  Mt.  News-S 


Sun-e .  2,386,526  2,423,054  Post-e.. 

tSun-S .  1,226,931  1,159,713  Post-S.  . 

Grand  Total .  7,265,971  7,046,711  Grand 

♦Includes  .\MERICAN  WEEKLY.  {Inch 
41,554  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

26,719  Unes.  Register-ra .  . 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  Unes.  Tribune-e . .  . 
BAYONNE,  N.  J.  tRegister-S. 

Times-e .  497,061  484,883 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  fwt 


“  ■  {Post-S 

Grand  Total .  4,395,026  4,032,340  Press-e 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Dcky  Mt.  News-m.  1,130,650  1,017,229  Granr 
tocky  Mt.  News-S  243,063  245,789  x  Ind 


lii’g^  tjouma'i-s. l337:8u  l208’.7oi 


Grand  Total .  3,757,327  3.f 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes, 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


1,812,892  1,801,405 
570,722  523,105  I 

3.757,327  3.587.528  Star-m..’.’ 


Grand  ToUl .  6,445,510  6,487,154 

{  Includes  P.AR.\DE.  35,766  Unes. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

ews-e .  1,900,940  1,846,460 

■ar-m .  1,892,211  1.823.469 

>tar-S .  900,022  828,527 


768,581  857,951 

987,649  1,071,203 


2,296,338  2,463,870 


tStar-S . 

Tiraes-e . 

{Times-S . 


900,022  828,527  Tnbune-ra . 

1,443,072  1,364,804  Star-e . 

430,553  409,288  tTribune-S . 


Grand  Total .  5,840,875  5,907,195 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 
41,554  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKI.V, 
26,719  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  Unes. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


1,290,112  1,281,477 
2,115,826  2,129,9.38 


6,566,798  6,272,548 


1,192,782  1,255,255 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  Unes. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


FreePress-ra .  1.335.780  1,455,712 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  52,974  Unes. 
{  Includes  PARADE.  35,766  Unes. 
JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m _  1,418,014  1,292,5 

{Times  Union-S _  453,980  440,7 


409,288  tTribune-S .  901,988  869,479 

272  548  Grand  Total .  4,307,926  4,280,894 


,  ,  sn!>  MR  News-e .  2,437,291  2,565,582 

1,755,722  1,802,518  -fMews-S .  941,843  893,443 

I,  MASS.  Times-e .  1,400,628  1,584,835 


Joumal-e . ! ! ! !  98oi295 


1,418,014  1,292,527  in. 

453,980  440,772  . 

980,295  957,316  . 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  52,974  Unes. 
MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  R30,463  885,677 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
Star-e .  2,183,520  2,321,998 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


American-e .  791,883  856,402  ’Times-S 

Record-m .  835,531  892,461  „ 

♦Advertiser-S .  328,429  387,860  Grand 

Globe-e .  1,490,582  1,477,089  .  ♦  Inclu 

Globe-m .  1,166,786  1,168,897  41,554  1 

Globe-S .  965,200  933,248  26,719  Ur 

Herald-m .  1,417,619  1,542,922  t  Inclu 

tHerald-S .  1,106,315  1,080,227  {Inclu 

Traveler-e .  1,970,998  2,129,297 

Post-m .  900,901  1,028,312  Herald-e 

{Post-S .  424,427  466.268  News-Tri 


856,402  ’Times-S .  458,071 


Grand  Total .  7,025,588  7,458,890  ® 


Grand  ToUl .  2,852,289  2.6 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Gazette-m .  1,035,108  879,817 

'■  35.766  Unes.  Patrie-S .  237.797  245,469 

TY,  N.  J.  Herald-e .  301,366  291,143 


Grand  ToUl .  11,398,671  11,962,983 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
41,554  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
26,719  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  Unes. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CouriCT  Express-m. .  1,024,998  977,064 


1,490’582  1,477  089  *  Includes  AMERIC.\N  WEEKLY, 

1,166:786  1  168  897  41,554  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
965,200  ’933,248  26,719  Unes. 

1,417,619  1,542,922  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  Unes. 
1,106,315  1,080,227  8  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 

1,970,998  2,129,297  DULUTH,  MINN. 

900,901  1,028,312  Herald-e .  929,640  865,271 

424,427  466.268  News-Tribune-m .  . .  691,273  637,546 

-  News-Tribune-S....  418,508  487,423 


Fk’lY  South  End .  871,194  827,439  Gran 

EKLY  North  End .  390.983  . 

’  Noth:  Effective  Nov.  19,  1951,  Jersey  Press-e 
lini-i  Journal  pubUshed  two  editions  namely  SUr-m 

;  South  End  and  North  End.  Star-S 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

865  271  Tribune  (see  Note) .  1,222,634  1,236.435  Gran 

637  546  Note:  Tribune  (e)  ^old  in  combina- 

487 ’42  3  lion  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  Banner 


Grand  ToUl .  5,910,090  6.560.728 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  926,073  833,379 

SUr-m .  925,852  781,106 

Star-S .  254,110  238,857 


Grand  ToUl .  2,039,421  1,990,240  KANSAS  C 

EL  PA^,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  1,077,998  1,069,297  . 

{Times-S .  485,716  457,484  . 

Herald-Post-e .  1,195,752  1,193.484  . 


edition,  Tribune.(e)  only,  is  shown. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Star-e .  1,668,143  1,604,306 


Liiuge  of  one  Banner  (e) . 


Grand  Total .  2,106,a35  1,853,342 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


1,407,262  1,413,389 
1,411,688  1,383,332 
690,124  I  682.542 


Grand  Total .  3,509,074  •  3,479,263 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Tennessean-m. . 
Tennessean-S.  . 


\4QK  71A  AKy  jlOjI  . .  (7V,afU  I'lC.TT  nATC*l^» 

1  1  Tq3  4^  Times-m .  1,578,511  1,520.834  Joumal-Courier-m. .  464,789  431,265 

1,195,752  1,193,484  — -  -  - - Register-e .  1,467,329  1,479,570 


♦Courier  Express-S. 
News-e . 


2,295,410  2,303,700 


Grand  Total .  2,759,466  2,720,265 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 

ERIE,  PA. 


Grand  ToUl .  4,072,594  3,922,016  Register-S .  406,156 


Dispatch-Herald-e. . 


Grand  ToUl .  4,194,491  4,116  713  {Dispatch-Herald-S.  336,223  374,494  News-Sentiuel-e _ 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Times-e .  1,378,973  1,333,078  News-Sentinel-S. . . 


i.  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  556,469 

861,224  Jouraal-S .  244.655 

374,494  News-Sentiuel-e .  826,745 


Grand  ToUl .  2,338,274  2,312,603 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


838:064  Times-Picayune-ra. . 
332  723  tTimes-Picayune  8e 
'  SUtes-S . 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  1,262,969  1,204,748 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,325,815  . 

Observer-S .  503,428  . 


Grand  ToUl .  2,730,732  2,788,254 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


Grand  ToUl. . . 


Courier-m . 

Press-e . 

Courier  &  Press-S. . . 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  1 ,134,880 
{Arkansas  Gazette-S )  366,910 


1,988,922  2,017,341  J, ‘em-e , 

♦Itera-S. 


*  aw’aoo  ^  axQ  Arkansas  Democrat-S  260,508  .  41.: 


2,053,420  2,204,117 

853,141  946,181 

1,119,259  1,265,354 
280,109  <  260.735 
1,070,251  1,147,486 


Grand  ToUl .  5,376,180  5,823,873 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


Tribune-m . 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


2,931,269  2,737,082 


Tribime-S .  1,463,569  i:39o!450  Journal  Gazette-m. 

tDaily  News-e .  1,695,998  1,902,065  {Journal  Gazette-S 


Herald-American-c. . 
♦Herald-American-S 

Sun-Times-d . 

{Sun-Times-S . 


Grand  ToUl .  3,029,231  2,986,104 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
lumal  Gazette-m. .  1,034,6.37  1,053.635 

loumal  Gazette-S.  533,097  544,213 


Grand  ToUl . "2,810,179 

{ Includes  PARADE.  35,766  Unes. 

LONG  IBEACH.’CALIF. 


544,213  Independent-m . 


i:007’,064  i:il8’730  News  ,Sentinel-e -  1,697,124  1,643,671  Indepmdent-S . 

304  590  410  716  _  _  Press-Telegram-e. . . 

1,168:730  1,190:909  9^?”?  T"*?.'-.”  3-24I.5I9  {Press-Telegrara-S. . 


Grand  ToUl .  8,919,936  9,129,306  SUr-Telegram-m.  . 

...  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Star-Telegram-e . . . 

COMIC  WEEKLY,  Star-Telegram-S. . . 
Jo, 719  unes.  Pr»cc.A 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  52,974  Unes.  . 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes.  Grand  ToUl . 


{  Includes  PARADE.  35,766  Unes. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
ar-Telegram-m.  . .  778,621  791,476 

ar-Telegram-e _  1,626,389  1,631,608 

ar-Telegram-S. ...  591 ,935  538,844 

ess-e .  857,244  891,839 


-  -  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  52,974  Unes. 

.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

35,766  lines.  Tiraes-ra .  1,900,827  2,016,384 

;H  "CALIF.  Times-S .  1,989,308  1,870,993 

987  496  *  834  081  Herald-Tribune-m. .  1,051,994  1,179,950 

222  776  228  543  tHerald-Tribune-S..  1,062,563  1,074,129 

1,211:311  1.174:216  iN®”®-™ . 

365,683  400,637  #News-S .  1,253,833  1,127,074 

_  _  Mirror-m .  795,051  896,266 


{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 


’  '  Mirror-m 

•2,787,266  2,637,477  Mirror^ 


1,626,389  1,631,608  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  Post-e.. 

591,935  538,844  Newsday-SulTolk-e. .  1,206,401  1,070,812  Post-S . 

857,244  891,839  Newsday-Nassau-e. .  1,722,174  1,619,546  World-Telegram  & 

-  -  -  -  Sun-e 

3,854,189  3,853,767  Grand  ToUl .  2,928,575  2,693,358  Eagle-e. 


Jounul-American-e. 
♦  J  ounul-.\merican-S 
Post-e . 


387,173  342,296 

1,091,218  1,216,170 
396,128  425,923 

1,058,714  1,132,748 


1,214,478  1,440,354 
762,113  819,420 


EDITOR  5  PUBLISHER  {or  January  5,  1952 


1951  1950 

262,501  233,044 


E>gle-S . 

Grand  Total .  15,517,908  16,245,141 

« Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
41JI54  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

26,719  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  Unes. 
includes  SPLIT-RUN,  420,700  Unes 
in  (m)  and  219,339  Unes  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,272,584  1,289.015 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch-e. .  1,373,912  . 

Virginian-Pilot-m...  1,669,069  . 

iVIrginian-Pilot-S.  .  657,864  . 


ROANOKE,  VA. 


Grand  Total. _  1,932,471  1,969,826 

Note:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  same  as 
Journal  (e)  Unage. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

5«Hetin-e .  2,390,110  2,364,388 

*tBulletin-S .  468,914  470,244 

Inquirer-m .  2,116,371  2,116,223 

Inquirer-S .  1,491,518  1,284,144 

News-e .  535,947  495,669 

Grand  Total .  7,002,860  6,730,668 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

41.554  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  52.974  Unes. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m _  1,128,906 


514,581 

617,487 

412,111 

455,526 

314,781 


Grand  Total .  3,840,443  3,692,028 

•includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
43.552  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  54,029  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  782.983  839,721 

New  Yorker-S .  205,247  194,407 


Timcs-m . 

I»S1 

I9S0 

838,196 

828,091 

Times-S . 

328.036 

304,936 

W  orld-N  e  ws-e . 

836,236 

883,079 

Grand  ToUl. . . . 

.  2,002.468 

2,016,106 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m . . . . 
tDemocrat  & 

.  1,575,294 

1,576,929 

Chronicle-S . 

712,777 

684,931 

Times-Union-e .  . . . 

.  1,647,148 

1,719,899 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

1951  1950 

Tribune-e .  1,441,226  1,397,490 

Tribune-S .  552,733  505,911 


Grand  Total .  3,700,845  . 

i  Includes  PARADE.  35,766  Unes. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e .  1,831,501  2,012,683 

JTribune-S .  631,271  669,463 

Grand  Total .  2,462,772  2,682,146 

i  Includes  PARADE,  46,117  Unes. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  950,324  1,072,566 

Oklahoman-S .  421,838  452,065 

Times-e .  1,021,999  1,110,871 

Grand  Total .  2,394,161  2,635,502 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1,305,135  1,284,504 

World-Herald-S _  634,004  665,418 

Grand  Total .  1,939,139  1,949,922 

_  Note  :  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 
tkm  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  870,101  880,344 

Star-News-S .  335,215  319,358 


Grand  Total .  1,205,316  1,199,702 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  1,054,581  1,193,806 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  1,402,704  1,418,963 

IJoumal-Star-S -  529,767  550,863 

Star-m  (see  Note) . 


Press-e .  1,719,814 

tPress-S .  751,599 

Son-Telegraph-e....  1,119,953 
*Sun-Telegraph-S...  593,617 

Grand  Total .  5,313,889  2,314,486 

‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
41.554  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
M.719  lines. 

t  iLckides  THIS  WEEK  52,974  lines 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,409,675  1.. 324,135 

'Oregonian-S .  625,892  564,732 

I«mal-e .  1,365,781  1,410.808 

tJoumal-S .  439,095  392,.353 


Grand  Total .  988,230  1,034,128 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,766,309  1,843,118 

Jwmal-m .  767,805  760,.549 

tJoumal-S .  573,127  628.267 

Grand  Total .  3,107,241  3,231,934 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  lines. 

„  QUINCY,  MASS. 

Petriot  Ledger-e. . . .  766,413  782,454 

_  READING,  PA. 

^le  (see  Note)  .  .  .  1,243,404  1,288,000 

.  291.303  289,430 

Grand  Total .  1,5.34.707  1,577,430 

Note  ;  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (ra)  sold  in 
“jnbination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle 
le)  only,  is  given. 

..  RICHMOND,  VA. 

N*ws  Leader-e .  1.709,687  1,644,175 

Times  Dispatch-m..  1,263,040  1,264,409 
Tones  Dispatch-S...  744,112  644,850 


Grand  Total .  6,012,916  5.801.778 

*  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 
44,552  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
26,082  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  54,029  lines. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m .  1,241,497  1,244,489 

Union-Star-e .  1,047,9.36  1,097.652 


Grand  Total .  2,289,4.T3  2..342.141 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m .  736,.367  693,808 

SScrantonian-S .  388,807  398.698 

Times-e .  1,330,833  1,265,201 

Grand  Total .  2,4.56,007  2,.357,707 

{  Includes  PAR.ADE,  35,766  lines. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,077,125  1,142,589 
♦Post-Intelligencer-S  479,222  487,282 

Times-e .  1,688,847  1.772,144 

Times-S .  6.39.817  554,103 


Grand  ToUl .  3,88.5,011  3,956,118 

*  Includes  AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY, 
43,5.52  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKI,Y. 
26,082  lines. 

SIOUX  ICITY,  IOWA 
Joumal-Tribune-e.  .  877,183  962,114 

_  Journals .  280.361  280,885 

Grand  Total .  3,716,839  3,.553,434  Grand  ToUl .  1,157,544  J  1,242.999 

Editor  &  publisher  for  January  5,  1952 


Grand  Total .  1,993,959  1,903,401 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Spokesman- 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

1951  1»S0 

Telegram-S .  467,919  505,101 

Telegram-m .  983,344  1,072,348 

Gazette  &  Po6t-e. . .  1,116,036  1,280,749 


547,692  571,491 

1,082,696  1,145,846 


Grand  ToUl .  3,935,219  3,981,759 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,974  lines. 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-RepubUc-e.  1,467,127  1.475,361 

Star-m .  937,144  1,000.073 

Star-S .  503.893  455,020 


Grand  Total .  2,908,164  2,930,454 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,845,883  1,928,934 

Union-m .  496,902  569,310 

Union-S .  254,679  224,715 


Grand  Total .  2,597.464  2,722,959 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

GIobe-Democrat-m .  1,2.54.507  1,088,127 

tGlobe-Deraocrat-S.  575,052  625.580 

Post-Dispatch-e -  2,156,021  1.910.243 

IPost-Dispatch-S. . .  1,011,326  993,969 

Star-Times-e .  1,148,769 

Grand  Total.....  4,996,906  5,766,688 
Note:  Star-Times  ceas^  publication 
after  June  15,  1951  issue. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  52,974  lines. 

S  Includes  PARADE.  34,975  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m -  1,138,248  1,176,150 

•Pioneer  Press-S -  830,312  791,656 

Dispatch-e .  1,554,492  1.597.032 

Grand  Total .  3,523,052  3.564,838 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.VN  WEEKI.Y. 

41,554  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e .  847,402  . 

Times-m .  1,519,956  . 

Times-S .  462,345  . 

Grand  Total .  2,829.703 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

**Bxpress-m .  1,199,790  1.277,1.54 

Eiroress-S .  648,478  612,579 

•••News-e .  1,645,7.30  1.696,644 

Light-e .  1,. 376,268  1,35.5,664 

•Light-S .  497,567  504,357 

Grand  ToUl .  5,367,833  5,446,398 

All  Valley  Advertising  Included; 

(  ••)  EXPRESS-m— Last  Year  137,282 
(•••)  NEWS-e  —Last  Year  147,6.53 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

41,554  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

26,719  Unes. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1,. 385,007  1.340.323 

5Union-S .  569,904  495,904 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,757,853  1,661,559 


Review-m .... 
tSmkesman- 

Review-S . 

Chronicle-e . 

Grand  Total .  2,419,909  2,507,550 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  54,029  Unes. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e .  1,419,210  1,425,440 

SYRACUSE  N  Y 

Herald- Journal-e.  . .  I,97ll407'  1,972,101 
•  {Herald- American-S  588,190  647,717 

Post-Standard-m...  976,755  1,011,694 
Post-SUndard-S....  361,312  332,825 

Grand  ToUl .  3,897,664  3,964,337 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

41,554  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

26,719  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  lines. 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e _  1,394,194  1,376,471 

News-Tribune-S....  426,767  370,077 

Grand  Total .  1,820,961  1,746,548 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m .  1,266,523  1,309,935 

Blade-e .  1,926,140  1,919,934 

Blade-S .  927.,387  853,967 

Grand  ToUl .  4,120,050  4,083.836 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  Sc  Mail-m. . . .  1.070,.577  1,164,889 

Telegram-e .  1,9.34,592  2,014,072 

Star-e .  2,493,917  2,573,5.33 

Star-w .  102,805  134,293 

Grand  Total .  5,601,891  5,886,787 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  .  .  1,277,3.38  1,255,7.30 


Grand  ToUl .  2,567,299  2,858,19* 

Vi  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
789,521  790,214  ndicator 

STel^m-e .  1,452357  1,386,730 

Vindicator 

Telegram-S .  705,614  541,180 


Times  Advertiser-S 
Trentonian-m . 


258,979 

696,540 


Grand  Total .  3,712,764  3,497,786 

S  Includes  PARADE.  35,766  Unes. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  1,067,315  1,015,674 

tChronicle-S .  681,209  576,883 

Examiner-m .  1,577,822  1,517,906 

•Examiner-S .  706,847  711,257 

Call-BulIetin-e .  951,842  994,481 

News-e .  1,027,881  985,577 


Times-Herald-d .  .  . 

1,773,463 

•Times-Herald-S .  . 

532,766 

News-e . 

1,2.34,715 

Post-m . 

1,767,815 

5Post-S . 

627,849 

Star-e . 

2,926,975 

fStar-S . 

1.074,524 

Grand  ToUl .... 

.  9.938,107 

Grand  Total .  2,157,971  1,927,910 

{  Includes  PARADE,  35,766  Unes. 
FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


192,873 

.544,416 


Grand  ToUl .  2,232,857  1,99.3,019 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note) . .  1,253,368  1,168,561 

Notb:  Troy  Record  (m)  and  Times- 
Record  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1,551,572  1,5.56,243 

World-m .  1,522,868  1,423,546 

World-S .  570,590  582,437 

Grand  Total .  3,645,030  3.562,226 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  77.3,433  787,902 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  1,009,375  971,641 

Observer  Dispatch-S  292,940  251,^4 

Press-m .  1,128,905  996,545 

Grand  ToUl .  2,431,220  2,219,820 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Enquirer  and  News-e 

931,084 

982.516 

Enquirer  and  News-S 

233,751 

236,334 

Grand  Total . 

1.164.835 

1,218,850 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA 

News-e . 

1,807,566 

1,790,330 

News-S . 

726,227 

807.954 

Post-Herald-m . 

1,318,518 

1,196,146 

Grand  ToUl . 

3.852.311 

3,794,430 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e . 

1,765.624 

1,587,530 

Repository-S . 

583,170 

413,336 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,348,794 

2,000,866 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e . 

1,181,782 

1,342,614 

Democrat-m . 

927,304 

925,512 

Democrat-S . 

328,412 

327,460 

Grand  Total . 

2.437,498 

2,595,586 

GRAND  FORKS,  N. 

D. 

Herald-eS . 

489,500 

760,578 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e .  . 

1,255,866 

1,336,230 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard 

Times-e . 

329,378 

327.488 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

Advertiser-e . 

659,750 

667,114 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e. . . . 

819,490 

829,269 

Wis.  State  Joumal-m 

941,087 

894,047 

Wis.  State  Joumal*S 

320,404 

329,749 

Grand  Total . 

2,080,981 

2,053,065 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times-e  . 

784.224 

803,628 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m . 

910,420 

839,146 

Journal-e . 

899,920 

879,998 

•Vdvertiser-S . 

330,036 

354,284 

Grand  Total . 

2,140,376 

2,073,428 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard>Times-e. . . 

1,008,280 

988,890 

$  Standard-Times-S . 

229,856 

184,240 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,238,136 

1,173,130 

I  Includes  PARADE.  35.424  Unes. 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m . 

64.3,117 

622,289 

BUzzard*e . . 

578,662 

553,076 

•  Includes  AMERIC.VN  W'EEKLY, 
41,5.54  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

26,719  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  .52,974  Unes. 

S  Includes  PARADE.  35,766  Unes. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  935,144  897,985 

Republican-S .  317,251  306..521 

.Vmerican-e .  1,128,533  1,165,143 

Grand  Total .  2,380,928  2,369,649 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  409,728  452,819 

Mt,  Vernon  .Vrgus-e  814,709  864,183 

New  Rochelle 

SUndanl  Star-e . .  889,605  9.30,024 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e .  46.5,364  .509,884 

Peekskill  Star-e.  .  .  .  447,034  486,361 

Port  Chester  Item-e  732,8,58  745,725 

Tarrytown  News-e. .  452,010  470.198 

Yonkers  Herald 

SUtesman-e .  725,187  753,490 

W'hite  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch-e.  962,411  1,116,668 

Grand  Total .  5,898,906  6.329,352 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e .  1,835,750  1,249,347 

Beacon-.S .  470,645  444.231 

Eagle-m .  1,185,336  1,042,659 

Eagle-e .  880,.386  830,519 

JEagle-S .  349,030  344,987 

Grand  Total .  4,221,147  3,911.743 

i  Includes  P.VR.VDB.  35,766  Unes. 


Grand  Total .  1,221,779  1,175,365 

PASSAIC  N  J 

Herald-News-e .  1,108,765  1,149,742 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  1,132,740  1,147,090 

Argus-e .  982,782  1,054,211 

Grand  ToUl .  2,115,522  2,201,301 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e .  547,344  515,620 

Post-S .  189,448  199.962 

Grand  ToUl .  736,792  715,582 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m .  1,162,448  1,130,178 

News-e .  1,240,344  1,268,470 

Mercury-News-S.  . .  471,968  462,154 

Grand  Total .  2,874,760  2,860,802 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  572,446  628,278 


TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m.. .  733,922  727,104 

Reporter-News-e .  .  .  6.50,678  685,272 

Reporter-News-S . . .  272,454  281,204 

Grand  ToUl .  1,657,054  1,693,580 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e .  419,832  386,820 

Herald-S .  181,734  175,294 

Grand  ToUl .  601,566  562,114 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m .  1,087,772  1,1.59,858 

Times-e .  1,088,682  1,183,686 

Caller-Times-S .  344,792  341,012 

Grand  Total .  2.521,246  2,684,556 

DENISON 

Herald-e .  358,050  340,116 

Herald-vS .  131,464  155,764 

Grand  Total .  489,514  495,880 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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MARSHALL 

1951  1950 

News  Messenger-e . .  327,264  368,270 

News  Messenger-S. .  214,648  190,078 


641,912 

PARIS 

301,742 

135,716 


Grand  Total .  437,458 

SAN  ANGELO 

S’.andard-m .  786,717 

T  imes-e .  777 ,364 

Standard-Times-S .  .  296,967 

Grand  Total .  1,861,048 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-tn .  855,419  716,719 

Chronicle'S .  241,361  254,156 

Herald-e .  841,226  741,042 

Grand  Total .  1,938, C06  1,711,917 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m .  436,961  449,138 

Telegraph-S .  161,429  157,304 

Grand  Total .  598,390  606,442 

Noth:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  1,198,562  1,095,564 

Gazette-S .  320,800  306,341 

Mail-e .  1,084,484  986,361 

Mail-S .  241,512  261,248 

Grand  Total .  2,845,358  2,649,514 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m .  907,010  86.5,114 

State-S .  401,999  409,614 

Record-e .  785,976  881,844 

Grand  Total .  2,094,985  2,156,572 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard -e .. .  997,884  1,033,933 

Register-Guard-S. . .  248,627  232,251 

Grand  Total .  1,246,511  1,266,184 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Common  weal  th- 

Reporter-e .  758,786  777,139 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  956,441  876,715 

Tiraes-S .  355,853  314,830 

Grand  Total .  1,312,294  1,191,545 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  546,787  605,256 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Ledger-m. . .  788,864  772,373 

Clarion- Lcdger-S .. .  264,883  322,931 

Daily  News-e .  857,604  850,193 

Daily  News-S .  249,664  286,088 

Grand  Total .  2,161,015  2,231,585 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e .  1,080,354  1,149,772 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e .  873,072  OT8,321 

Notb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  703,300  801,019 

Sun-S .  263,754  194,750 

Telegram-S .  137,607  124,685 

Grand  Total .  1,104,661  1,120,454 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  613,138  637,083 

Telegram-News-e. . .  496,608  497,577 

Telegram-News-S. . .  137,523  144,318 

Grand  Total .  1,247,269  1,278,978 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  841,843  900,087 

Independent-S .  254,456  260,646 

Grand  Total .  1,096,299  1,160,733 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  1,149,166  1,173,216 

News-e .  1,311,215  1,383,267 

Grand  Total .  2,460,381  2,556,483 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon-Statesman-m  612,399  Not  avail. 
Oregon-Statesman-S  112,028  Not  avaiL 

Grand  Total .  724,427  Not  avail. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e .  1,159,742  1,180,791 

Times-m .  980,755  885,575 

Timeo-S .  393,843  384,259 

Grand  ToUl .  2,5.34,340  2,450,625 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  1,008,936  1,037,972 

Times-Leader-e .  1,455,917  1,390,507 


Independent-S 


375,907  313,593 


Grand  Total .  2,840,760  2,742,072 


Press  Prestige 
Proven  Afresh 
In  Ransom  Curb 

By  Campbell  WaUon 

S.\N  Francisco — “It’s  been  a 
revelation  how,  in  just  30  days, 
the  newspapers  of  this  count  17 
exposed  Red  China’s  blackmail¬ 
ing,  pushed  the  government  into 
action,  and  solved  an  internation¬ 
al  problem,”  reports  George  de 
Carvalho  here. 

Mr.  de  Carvalho  is  the  reporter 
who,  on  Jan.  27,  receives  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Catholic  Newsmen’s 
McQuade  Award  —  and  a  $500 
check — ^for  his  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  stories  on  the  ransom 
demands  made  on  Chinese  Amer¬ 
icans.  (E&P,  Dec.  29,  page  48.) 

Radiant  over  the  recognition 
given  his  documented  series  based 
on  investigative  reporting  which 
unearthed  scores  of  ransom  de¬ 
mands  here  and  enabled  personal 
inspection  of  150  ransom  letters 
and  telegrams,  the  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  also  is  enthusiastically  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  mobilized  impact 
of  the  press. 

Thick  File  of  Clippings 

Evidence  of  the  mobilization 
lies  in  the  thick  file  of  clippings 
accumulated  in  the  Chronicle  of¬ 
fice  here.  These  come  from  across 
the  nation.  They  provide  an  im¬ 
pressive  accumulation  which  Mr. 
de  Carvalho  stands  willing  and 
ready  to  stuff  down  the  throat  of 
any  scoffers  at  the  prestige  of  the 
press. 

“The  story  went  bang,  like 
that,”  dramaticized  the  Chronicle 
reporter  for  13  years,  including  a 
period  as  a  paratrooper.  The 
chain  reaction  began  slowly,  with 
the  first  references  in  the  local 
Chinese  World  unnoticed.  Then 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
Herald  played  a  report  of  ransom 
demands  there.  Mr.  de  Carvalho, 
bom  in  China,  was  assigned  to 
the  story  by  the  Chromicle  and 
was  able  to  obtain  documented 
San  Francisco  oases  which  built 
up  swiftly. 

“Honolulu  newspapers  followed 
right  away.  Then  came  Vancouv¬ 
er,  B.  C.,  with  two  suicides  re¬ 
ported;  Wichita,  with  a  dozen 
families  there  receiving  demands, 
and  Austin,  Texas,”  Mr.  de  Car¬ 
valho  said. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  went  into 
action,  Albert  Ravenholt  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  turned  in  a  special 
analysis,  and  New  York  papers 
went  on  a  full  alert  when  a  Chi- 
■  nese-American,  crazed  by  ransom 
demands,  ran  amok,  Mr.  de  Car¬ 
valho  reported. 

I  In  San  Francisco,  Mr.  de  Car- 
.  valho  continued  his  documented 
'  reports.  U.  S.  Treasury  officials, 

I  contacted  early  by  the  Chronicle, 
'  gave  every  aiM)earance  of  com- 
•  plete  unawareness  of  the  situa- 
!  tion,  he  reported.  Now  in  full 


action  as  proof  of  the  scope  of 
the  ransom  move  mounted.  Treas¬ 
ury  teams  were  sent  here  and  to 
other  key  spots  in  the  nation. 

Senator  Takes  Interest 

Chinese-Americans,  with  family 
members  in  danger,  at  first  were 
reluctant  to  mobilize  in  a  defense 
coalition.  But  confidence  grew  as 
the  de  Carvalho  reports  mounted. 
Then  U.  S.  Senator  William 
Knowland,  assistant  publisher, 
Oakland  Tribune,  appeared  in  an 
unpublicized  session  before  Chi- 
nese-American  leaders  here  to  ex¬ 
press  the  importance  of  stopping 
the  payments.  The  powerful  Six 
Companies  moved  into  action  and 
called  for  resistance.  They  also 
issued  a  letter  to  Chinese  com¬ 
munities  in  all  five  continents  of 
the  globe. 

Charles  Leong,  editor,  Chinese 
Press  here,  assisted  in  developing 
an  American  anti-communist  pro¬ 
paganda  broadcast  released  direct 
into  Asia. 

The  expose  had  grown  interna¬ 
tional  now.  It  was  played  in  Paris 
newspapers,  as  the  United  Nations 
representatives  met  there,  as  well 
as  in  the  small  papers  of  Malay. 
The  ransom  money  which  had 
mounted  to  an  estimated  $1,000,- 
000  monthly,  stopped.  The  U.  S. 
Treasury  lid  was  on,  and,  more 
important,  the  Chinese-Americans 
had  united  in  resisting  the  pay¬ 
ments. 

“There  now  set  in  a  revulsion 
against  the  Communist  regime,  on 
this  blackmail,  that  was  especially 
noticeable  outside  the  United 
States,”  Mr.  de  Carvalho  ob¬ 
served.  “And  this  was  all  spurred 
into  effective  action  by  the  press.” 

■ 

Cedar  Rapids  Series 
Reprinted  by  Doctors 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — “The  Fam¬ 
ily  E>ootor  in  Iowa,”  a  series  of  21 
articles  by  Art  Heusinkveld.  city 
hall  reporter  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  has  been  reprinted  in 
booklet  form  by  the  Iowa  Medical 
Society. 

The  articles,  published  in  the 
newspaxwr  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1951,  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  enough  doctors 
for  cities  and  towns.  The  Medical 
Society  will  distribute  copies  of 
the  booklet  to  Iowa  state  officials, 
legislators  and  physicians  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

■ 

George  Frank  Retires 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  George 
Frank,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  the  Rochester 
Times-Union,  retired  from  his 
post  on  Jan.  1.  Several  days 
later,  associates  from  both  papers 
honored  him  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

■ 

Fire  Damages  Plant 

Mount  Vernon,  Wash.  —  The 
plant  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Argus 
was  seriously  dantaged  by  fire  on 
Dec.  26. 


Fresh  Air  Fund  j 
Starts  Diamond  ' 
Jubilee  Year  I 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  | 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  began  its  | 
diamond  jubilee  year  Jan.  1,  re-  | 
ceived  approximately  $335,000 
from  more  than  16,000  contrib-  . 
utors  in  1950.  I 

This  was  an  all-time  record  for  I 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  The  1950  i 
report  .showed  that  more  than 
15,000  contributors  had  given  If 
more  than  $331,000  during  that  I 
year,  e.stablishing  a  high  point  in  ’ 
the  75-year-old  movement  up  to 
that  time. 

Frederick  H.  Lewis,  executive 
director  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
told  E&P  the  1952  goal  will  be 
to  raise  funds  for  establishing  five 
camps  on  the  Fund’s  new  1,000- 
acre  reservation  in  East  Fishkill, 

N.  Y. 

These  decentralized  camps  would 
care  for  750  children  at  one  time. 

Building  a  Dam 

Construction  is  in  progress  on 
a  dam  that  will  form  a  lake  im¬ 
pounding  a  couple  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  water  on  the 
reservation,  given  to  the  Fund  on 
Jan.  1,  1949,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Sharpe. 

The  Fund  was  founded  in  1877  C 
by  the  Rev.  Willard  Parsons  of 
Sherman,  Pa.  It  was  taken  over 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
the  ne.xt  year  and  then  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
four  years  later,  in  1882. 

In  the  75-year  period,  $6,886,- 
000  has  been  contributed  to  the 
Fund,  which  has  seirt  775,000  city 
children,  many  now  grown  to 
adulthood,  to  the  country  for 
Summer  vacations.  In  addition, 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
representing  interest  on  the  Fund’s 
endowment,  has  been  used  to  sup¬ 
port  overhead  administrative  serv¬ 
ices. 

More  than  100,000  families  have 
been  “Friendly  Town”  hosts  to 
city  children  under  the  plan. 

■ 

GMA  Study  Shows  Ads 
Cut  Baby  Food  Costs 

Baby  food  has  risen  to  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  $170,000,000  a  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  released  by 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.  Though  this  growth 
is  credit^  to  the  current-expendi¬ 
ture  of  6.7%  of  the  gross,  or 
$12,400,000,  the  study  shows  that 
the  industry’s  costs  per  unit  for 
advertising  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  reduced. 

In  the  past  17  years,  the  study 
notes,  advertising  of  baby  foods 
has  increased  10  times  but  volume 
jumped  33  times. 

Records  of  one  un-named  firm 
showed  an  increase  of  12  times  in 
advertising  between  1929  and  1950 
but  volume  increased  120  times, 
slashing  to  one-tenth  the  unit  ad¬ 
vertising  cost. 
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Bank  Observes 
60th  Birthday 
Without  on  Ad 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Portland 
has  just  completed  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  promotion  campaign  in  its 
history.  It  was  done  entirely  as  a 
public  service  program,  with  the 
bank’s  name  used  only  as  sponsor, 
and  without  a  line  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

As  its  60th  anniversary  observ¬ 
ance,  the  bank  decided  to  do  a 
variation  on  the  California  Centen¬ 
nial  caravan.  The  Oregon  Histori¬ 
cal  caravan  was  thus  created,  at  a 
very  considerable  expense  to  the 
bank,  to  place  the  story  of  Oregon 
— its  discoverers,  explorers  and 
settlers — before  the  citizens  of  the 
state  and  their  children. 

The  bank  borrowed  Victor  S. 
Collin,  an  account  executive,  from 
its  advertising  agency,  Richard  G. 
Montgomery  and  Associates,  and 
designated  him  caravan  director. 
The  material  amassed,  which  in¬ 
cluded  authentic  documents  of  the 
state,  the  state  seal,  state  flag,  etc., 
was  placed  in  two  especially  de¬ 
signed  buses  and  taken  to  94  com¬ 
munities  in  Oregon  in  a  period  of 
the  last  seven  months.  The  director 
logged  27,658  miles  for  the 
project. 

The  caravan  traveled  3,149  miles 


Cow  Bell  Does 
Town  Crier  Chore 

The  Fallbrook  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  established  in  1910,  has 
moved  into  a  new  building  on ' 
which  is  mounted  an  old  bell  once  | 
used  to  call  farm  hands  to  meals. ' 
In  revival  of  the  ancient  town , 
crier  custom,  the  bell  is  tolled  ■ 
every  Thursday  afternoon  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  edition  on  the 
streets.  The  Enterprise  is  published 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Barkow, 
who  purchased  it  six  years  ago. 

Anything  Con 
Happen  Where 
Joan  Graham  Is 

Baltimore  —  Joan  Graham, 
who  joined  the  London  Bureau 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  recent¬ 
ly,  is  a  girl  who  really  can  say, 
“Everything  happens  to  me.” 

Joan  writes  a  bit  of  her  back¬ 
ground: 

“Ehiring  the  war  I  was  with  the 
WRAP  (Women’s  Royal  Air 
Force).  I  joined  on  Sept.  3,  1939, 
just  10  minutes  before  war  was 
declared  by  Great  Britain  —  and 
I  therefore  like  to  regard  myself 
as  prewar  vintage.  I  was  commis¬ 
sioned  in  1940  and  spent  the  next 


given 


five  years  going  crosseyed  over 
entirely  within  the  state  boundaries  (^xles  and  cyphers.  I  moved 


and  approximately  one  out  of 
every  seven  persons  of  Oregon’s 
million  and  a  half  population  went 
through  the  caravan  during  the 
201  days  it  was  open  to  the  public. 
There  was  no  admission  charge  of 
any  kind. 

The  commercial  printing  bill  for 
special  letterheads,  business  cards, 
200  four-color  press  kits  for  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations,  window 
cards  and  225,000  two-color  bro¬ 
chures  with  four-color  covers  for 
give-aways  came  to  $13,000. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  state 
and  two  outside  the  state  support¬ 
ed  the  caravan  with  pictures,  news 
stories  and  editorials.  News  stories 
and  pictures  appeared  in  24  daily 
newspapers  (Oregon  has  22  dai¬ 
lies)  and  83  weekly  newspapers 
for  a  total  of  4,814  column  inches. 
Twenty-two  editorials  added  333 
column  inches,  making  a  total  of 
5,147  column  inches,  or  a  little 
more  than  31  newspaper  pages.  In 
other  words,  the  caravan  received 
one  full  newspaper  page  of  free 
publicity  for  every  week  it  was 
on  the  road. 

The  one  schedule  of  advertising 
resulting  from  the  caravan’s  tour, 
however,  was  advertising  by  the 
J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  Portland,  stating 
that  Oregon  state  flags  were  on 
sale  by  that  Arm. 

Year-End  Edition 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
presented  its  annual  New  Year’s 
edition,  a  64-page,  three-section 
issue,  Dec.  31. 


around  England  a  bit  —  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  seemed  to 
have  a  jinx  where  air-raids  were 
concerned. 

“I  got  caught  in  Coventry,  duly 
moved  to  Liverpool,  where  the 
house  fell  down  on  me,  aiid 
thence  was  posted  to  Newcastle 
as  a  ‘war-weary  WRAP,’  where 
Jerry  used  our  airfield  for  bomb¬ 
ing  practice. 

Blasted  Underground 

“A  period  of  uncanny  calm  fol¬ 
lowed  when  I  moved  ^wn  south, 
but  just  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Air  Ministry  in  London  the  fire 
raids  started  up,  to  be  gaily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  V-l’s  and  V-2’s.  By  this 
time  I  was  working  in  Churdiill’s 
special  cypher  office  some  three 
floors  underground  and  fek  foirly 
safe  —  only  to  have  my  apart¬ 
ment  blasted  while  I  was  on  night 
duty! 

‘  I  can’t  think  why  I  didn’t 
choose  some  remote  part  of  Corn¬ 
wall  to  go  and  work  in  when  the 
war  was  over,  but  I  didn’t.  I  went 
to  Warsaw,  Poland,  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  press  section!  As  I  was 
there  from  1946  to  1949  I  went 
through  one  or  two  quite  unique 
experiences.  In  1946  before  things 
got  more  or  less  straightened  out, 
thir^  were  pretty  rugged.  But  as 
I  behaved  myself  pretty  well  — 
by  Russian  standards — I  survived 
all  the  discomforts. 

“When  I  came  back  to  England 
in  1949  I  joined  Picture  Post  — 
which  is  the  biggest  circulation 
magazine  in  England.” 


WE  CAN'T 
BE  TRUSTED! 

This  solemn  warning  was 
to  the  United  States 
five  years  ago  by  a  former 
high-ranking  Soviet  official 
who  divulged  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Communist 
regime  had  irrevocably  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  a  course 
hostile  to  the  West. 

The  name  of  this  Soviet 
official  and  the  nature  of  his 
warning  will  be  disclosed  in 
a  series  of  five  sensational 
articles  to  be  released  Janu¬ 
ary  14  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  Inc. 


5  articles 
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1,000-1,200  words  each 

For  rates  and  territories,  tee  suggest 
you  phone  or  wire  immediately! 

Richard  C.  Hotlelet  (left),  correspondent  in 
Moscow,  was  given  the  above  information  first¬ 
hand  ill  the  Soviet  capital.  Reliable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  and  radio  reporter, 
Hottelet  covered  many  of  the  biggest  stories 
that  led  to  World  War  II  and  has  worked  in 
practically  every  European  capital  during  and 
since  the  war. 

A  SPOTLITE  feature 


UNITED  FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Prensa  Rebirth  , 
Predicted  by 
Gcdnza  Paz 

Confidence  that  the  real  La 
Prensa  will  be  published  again 
and  that  the  Argentine  people  will 
regain  their  freedom  from  the 
Peron  dictatorship  was  expressed 
by  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  expropriated  Buenos 
Aires  newspaper,  in  a  New  Year’s 
message  to  loyal  former  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

“The  forces  of  freedom  and  de¬ 
cency  will  triumph  over  iniquity, 
crime  and  treason  in  Argentina,” 
predicted  Dr.  Gainza  Paz. 

The  message  was  in  response  to 
a  New  Year’s  greeting  sent  him 
in  exile  in  Uruguay  by  several 
hundred  loyal  La  Prensa  workers 
who  refused  to  work  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  now  operating  the 
newspaper. 

“I  have  lived  and  I  continue 
living  together  with  you  the  pain 
and  the  indignation  produced  by 
the  plunder  of  which  we  have  been 
the  target,”  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  wrote. 
“In  the  midst  of  such  shame  the 
Argentines  and  all  the  free  men 
of  the  world  have  been  able  to 
behold  the  magnificent  example 
given  by  the  loyal  co-workers  of 
La  Prensa,  who  have  disregarded 
dangers  and  sacrifices  as  they  tried 
to  defend  these  rights  without 
which  the  dignity  of  man  is  im¬ 
possible. 

“Today  more  than  ever  I  feel 
myself  close  to  you  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  same  faith  that  ani¬ 
mates  you.  I  know,  as  we  all  know, 
that  the  true  La  Prensa  lives  in  our 
spirit  and  in  the  memory  of  the 
true  Argentines,  and  that  it  will 
reappear.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  David  Michel 
Torino.  65,  editor  and  co-owner 
of  the  seized  and  closed  El  Transi- 
gente  of  Salta,  languished  in  prison. 
He  was  reported  to  be  in  very 
poor  health.  His  newspaper’s 
rotary  press  and  four  linecasting 
machines  now  are  used  in  the 
printing  plant  of  the  same  peniten¬ 
tiary  in  which  he  is  a  prisoner, 
charged  with  “disrespect  for  the 
Government.” 

The  Salta  newspaper  was  closed 
Dec.  23,  1949,  by  the  Peron  re¬ 
gime. 

■ 

THO  Retires  from  AP; 
Dubbed  'Lone  Eagle' 

Thomas  H.  O’Neil,  who  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  dubbing  Col.  Charles 
Lindbergh  “The  Lone  Eagle”  when 
he  flew  across  the  Atlantic  in  1927, 
retired  from  the  Associated  Press 
staff  on  Jan.  2. 

“THO”  had  been  with  the  AP 
34  years,  starting  in  Boston  while 
he  was  on  the  Herald  and  Traveler. 
Since  its  inauguration  in  1940  he 
had  headed  the  radio  news  service. 
This  job  he  turned  over  to  John 
Aspinwall,  48.  who  began  his  AP 
career  in  1936  in  the  Albany  bu¬ 
reau. 


(^faituarp 

Clyde  L.  Forgey,  68,  assistant 
bureau  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Press  Service  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  with  the  Tribune- 
News  organization  for  nearly  25 
years,  in  New  York  Dec.  30.  He 
began  as  a  carrierboy  for  William 
Allen  White’s  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette. 

*  *  * 

David  Mansfield  Frederick, 
43,  for  the  last  three  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  and  formerly  publisher  of 
Tide  and  a  reporter  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Boston  and  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and  the 
Boston  Traveler,  Jan.  2.  He  was 
a  former  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Boston. 

*  *  * 

S.  A.  Mokarzel,  70,  editor 
since  1932  of  Al-Shoda,  Arabic 
daily  newspaper  of  New  York 
City,  and  president  of  the  Lebanon 
League  of  Progress,  Jan.  2.  He 
was  credited  with  the  installation 
of  the  Arabic  matrix  for  linecast¬ 
ing  machines. 

4c  4t  * 

Hugh  P.  Kelly.  59,  founder 
and  first  publisher  of  the  Moore 
County  News,  Carthage,  N.  C., 
Dec.  23. 

*  *  * 

George  Du  Mont  Wyman,  72, 
who  retired  from  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman  several 
months  ago  and  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  and  newspapers  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  Mexico 
and  South  America,  Dec.  30. 

if  *  * 

Frank  T.  Boyle,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  53  years  and  a  reporter 
in  the  Bethlehem  office  of  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call  for 
22  years,  Eiec.  28.  Earlier,  he  had 
wx>rked  for  Philadelphia  papers 
and  for  the  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Press  and  Record. 

*  *  * 

Fenton  J.  (Ben)  Lawler,  84, 
former  owner  of  the  Bloomfield 
(Ind.)  Democrat  and  the  Nobles- 
ville  (Ind.)  Times,  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Dec.  28. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Vernon  Knowles,  61.  since 
1937  public  relations  adviser  to 
the  Canadian  Bankers  Association 
and  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire,  in  Montreal,  Que., 
Dec.  28. 

4c  4e  4c 

Bruce  Copeland.  63,  formerly 
a  turf  writer  for  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  and  other 
New  York  newspapers,  at  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  Dec.  27. 

4c  4c  4c 

Clarence  W.  (Jack)  Dunne, 
65,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Insurance  Inde.x,  and  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Loui.sville  (Ky.) 
Times,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Murray  J.  Traister,  42,  veter¬ 


an  editorial  employe  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  in  New  York. 
Dec.  23. 

*  *  « 

Ellis  K.  Baldwin,  51,  veteran 
reporter  and  music  critic  for  the 
Utica,  N.  Y..  newspapers,  Dec.  27, 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Utica 
Daily  Press  in  1924  and  switched 
to  the  Observer-Dispatch  two 
years  later,  serving  for  many  years 
as  police  reporter. 

m  *  * 

Church  G.  Todd,  50,  former 
manager  of  the  travel  and  resort 
department  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  Dec.  19.  He  had  been  on  the 
Post  staff  three  years  and  had 
been  active  in  advertising  work  29 
years.  He  previously  had  worked 
in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Sioux 
City. 

4c  4c  4c 

C.  P.  (Sandy)  Cornell,  83,  a 
member  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle’s  editorial  staff 
for  46  years  prior  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  three  years  ago.  Dec.  25. 
For  the  last  18  years  of  his  news¬ 
paper  service,  he  had  charge  of 
the  Chronicle’s  Tilakum  Club  for 
boys  and  girls  and  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  annual  Baby  Spokane 
magazine  section. 

■ 

Recommendations  Set 
For  Court  Conduct 

Minneapolis  —  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges,  attorneys  and 
newsmen  has  voted  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  court  conduct 
as  it  affects  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  representatives  of  news  media. 

The  committee  was  appointed 
last  year  by  the  Minnesota  Bar 
Association  to  study  problems  of 
court  decorum  and  a  possible  code 
of  standards  to  correct  existing 
abuses. 

William  P.  Steven,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  a  member  of 
the  committee’s  advisory  panel, 
submitted  suggestions  from  Minne¬ 
sota  editors. 

■ 

300  Attend  Party 

Charleston,  S.  C. — ^Newspa- 
perboys  came  here  from  22  com¬ 
munities,  some  more  than  100 
miles,  to  attend  the  1951  Christ¬ 
mas  party  of  the  News  and 
Courier  and  Charleston  Evening 
Post.  More  than  300  boys  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  from  the  publishers. 

■ 

Ad  Man  Drowned 

Baltimore — The  body  of  Ma- 
reen  Duvall  Maynadier,  39,  of 
the  display  advertising  department 
of  the  Baltimore  News-Po.u,  was 
found  in  the  harbor  Dec.  29.  The 
medical  examiner  issued  a  certi- 
cate  of  drowning. 


Books  in  Review 

Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  is  ill  with 
an  eye  infection.  The  book  re¬ 
view  department  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  when  he  is  well. 


Extra  Benefits  | 
Cost  $665.22  1  L 

Per  Employe 

Milwaukee  —  Total  employe 
benefits  and  services  provided  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.  during 
the  1950  calendar  year  cost  $811,- 
571.09,  or  $665.22  per  year  per 
employe. 

Details  of  the  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
tensive  benefit  program  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  48-page  booklet,  “Rec¬ 
ord  Book  of  Extra  Values  and  i 
Services.”  which  has  been  mailed  § 
to  employes  at  their  homes  to¬ 
gether  with  a  letter  signed  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Irwin  Maier. 

The  booklet  reported  on  the 
Journal’s  employe  stock  ownership 
plan,  which  went  into  effect  in 
1937.  A  total  of  793  employes  now 
own  55%  of  the  outstanding  shares 
in  the  company.  Total  dividends 
paid  to  unitholders  in  the  period 
1937-1950,  inclusive,  was  $5,196,- 
000.  the  booklet  stated. 

Employe  benefits  involved  a 
monthly  cost  of  $55.44  per  em¬ 
ploye  to  the  company.  A  break¬ 
down  by  specific  services  showed: 


Blue  Cross  and  Surgical 

Care  . $  3.20 

Pension  Plan  Contribu¬ 
tion  .  16.26 

Health  Service . 60 

Annual  Vacation  ....  16.85 
Unemployment  and  So¬ 
cial  Security  Taxes..  7.03 
Wages  Paid  During  Ill¬ 
ness  .  4.9 1 

Group  Life  Insurance 

Premiums  .  2.42 

Disability  Pay  to  Re¬ 
tired  Employes . 83 

Emplqye  Activities  . .  1.94 

Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion'  Premiums  ....  1.40 


Total  $55.44 

The  “Record  Book”  also  includ¬ 
ed  information  for  employes  en¬ 
tering  military  service  and  instruc¬ 
tions  on  setting  up  a  family  bud¬ 
get.  Tally  sheets  for  a  record  of 
medical  expenses,  stocks  and  in¬ 
surance.  and  a  set  of  monthly 
budget  sheets  were  also  included. 
■ 

Club  Honors  Envoy 

Overseas  Press  Club  is  giving  a 
luncheon  Jan.  10  at  the  Hotel 
Pierre,  New  York,  in  honor  of 
Henri  Bonnet,  the  Ambassador 
from  France.  This  week’s  guest  of 
honor  at  the  club  was  Lester  Mar¬ 
ket,  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  reported  on  the 
International  Press  Institute,  of 
which  he  is  chairman. 

■ 

Fascist  Paper  Ends 

Rome — A  proposed  revival  of 
Mussolini’s  old  paper,  Popolo 
d'ltalia,  fell  through  when  Vito 
Oiliberti,  Italian  journalist,  was 
tried  on  charges  of  “apology  for 
fascism.”  He  received  a  suspended 
sentence  of  six  months  in  a  Milan 
court. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


E.  P.  WALLiMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
975  North  Chnrch  Street 
Rockford  Illinoii 

_ Erecting  and  Rebuilding _ 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  SOUTHWEST  CITIZEN 
in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hanling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


4  and  over  .40  l|  ,  4  and  over  -SO 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable  11  Inquire  for  26  and  5i.  time  rates, 

in  advonce.  II  rharge  Onlers  Aeci'Pted. 

.\DVERTI.SIX«  .\(JEXriES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

I>E.\I>L1\K  WEDXI'>D.\Y  .VT  2  P.-M.  (After  lautt  Mall) 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


3  UNIT  Hoe  Sextuple  Press — 22  %• 
with  AC  Drive,  Rubber  Rollers,  Color 
Fountain.  On  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters. 

3  TON  Kemp  Qas  Metal  Furnace  with 
Pump  and  2  Margach  Molds — Plane- 
O-Plate  Rotary  Flat  Shaver — Hoe  8 
Column  Flat  Caster — Jigsaw  &  Drill 
— Saw  &  Trimmer. 


ANNOUNCE.VIENTS 


Publications  for  bale 


LINOTYPE 

INTERTYPES 


1  Model  32  S52810 
1  Model  H  S14738 
1  Model  D  $10058 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 


ILUNOIS  —  Only  two  weekliee  in 
county,  population  2,000  and  3,000, 
priced  at  $15,000,  below  gross  and  price 
paid  by  present  owner.  COLORADO — 
county  seat  exclusive  $25,000.  ARKAN- 
S.4'S--$28,000  for  exclusive  weekly 
in  town  of  over  4.000  population. 
NEBR.VSK  A— county- wide  exclusive 
weekly,  $45,000.  KANSAS — Exclusive 
county  scat  weekly  $27,500  with  build¬ 
ing.  IOW.4 — big  exclusive  weekly, 
$48,000.  MIDWEST  city  labor  union 
weekly,  $28,500,  priced  below  gross. 
MISSOURI  —  merger  two  weeklies 
town  of  4,000  population  now  gross¬ 
ing  $90,000,  possible  daily  field.  Also 
MIS.SOURI  weekly,  best  of  two  in 
town  of  3,500  population  $15,000. 
.4s  us  for  others.  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Newspaper  Service.  Box  396,  Salina, 
Kansas  and  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ELECTRIC  Pots,  Feeders,  AC  Mo- 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

DUPLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  you  trouble!  Let  us  eliminate 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  ?lquipment  Co.,  25r7  Van  Em- 
burgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone 
Ridgewood  6-4252. _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  8,  N.  Y, 
_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 


31  FONTS  Mats — to  36  point. 

ST.VHI  Power  Lift  Form  File — Van- 
dercook  Power  Proof  Press  Model  325 
Full  Page  —  2  12  ft.  Steel  Makeup 
Tables  —  1  Saw  Trimmer  —  10  Steel 
Turtles.  1  Elevating  —  Lot  of  Steel 
Cored  Base  for  Zinc. 


CHEMCO  Engraving  Room,  Just  2 
years  old.  Complete  except  for  cam¬ 
era.  which  was  on  lease. 

Everything  priced  to  sell 

BEN  SHULMAN 

203  Pujo  Street  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Phone:  6-2400 


TRADE  JOURNAL 


OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  Coast 
trade  journal  in  essential  Held.  Es¬ 
tablished  over  50  years.  $15,000  cash 
required  as  down  payment.  Ray  Camp¬ 
bell,  4101  West  3rd  Street,  Los  An- 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  GDETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


geles.  California. 


Composhig  Room 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif 
OHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


a  sound 


EXPERIENCED  NEW.'^l’APKK  FAM¬ 
ILY  want  New  England  or  Middle 
Atlantic  Weekly.  Details  first  letter 
please.  Box  4600,  Editor  &  Pub- 

WILL  WANT  well-staffed  financially 
healthy  semi- weekly  December  '52. 
$10,000  down.  References.  Box  4635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


MATS  I 

IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION  I 
BODONI  with  Italic: 

8A2fi2 — 1139  Mats,  $113.90 
10A218 — 1092  Mats,  $109.20 
12A164 —  916  Mats,  $  91.60 
14A94  —  908  Mats,  $  90.80 
BODONI  Bold  with  Italic: 

8A222 — 884  Mats,  $88.40 
10A196— 990  Mats.  $99.00 
MEMPHIS  Medium  with  Bold: 

8A488 — 1147  Mats.  $114.70 
10A454 — 1095  Mats,  $109.50 
12A466 —  784  Mats.  (New)  $78.40 
VOGUE  with  Bold:  ((Contrasted) 
8-1683 — 1315  Mats,  $131.50 
10-1772 — 1227  Mats,  $122.70 
12  1910 —  866  Mats.  $  86.60 
MAGAZINES:  A  few  90  channel  full 
length  Linotype  magazines,  $115.00 
each. 

•VBOVE  mats  are  like  new.  First  check 
first  served,  or  will  ship  C.O.D., 
with  a  monev-hack  guarantee. 

ARROW  TYPOGRAPHIC 
138  E.  2nd  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 


Tclefypesetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

HOME-PRACTICE  and  Instruction 
Kits,  complete  with  fingering  chart, 
colored  keyboard  layouts,  code  break¬ 
down.  illustrated  nomenclature,  oper- 
.iting  technique  etc.  $2.00  postpaid. 
H.  S.  McKinley,  P.  O.  Box  325, 
Anderson.  Indiana. _ 


Business  Opportunities 


BUY  OF  THE  YEAR 


PUBLISHING  Firm,  establUhed  1915, 
four  weeklies,  modern  plant;  one  ABC 
paper,  tops  in  County ;  big  commercial 
printing  volume  besides  newspapers; 
excellent  equipment  and  staff.  Grost 
about  $200,000.  Will  sell  as  one,  or 
papers  separately.  Box  4525,  Editor  A 
Publisher^ _ _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


$18,000  and  active  services  wanted 
for  expansion  of  an  established  and 
accepted  trade  publication.  Half  in¬ 
terest  to  a  good  sales  and  promotion 
man  who  can  take  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  Box  4610,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SURPLUS  eqni^ent  of  Timet  Leader, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  due  to 
merger: 

3  MODEL  8  Linotypes 

4  MODEL  14  Linotypes 
3  MGDEL  25  Linotypes 
1  MODEL  26  Linotype 
1  MODEL  C  Intertype 

30  FONTS  of  Linptype  Msts 
10  TYPE  Csbinetf 
1  LUDLOW  with  28  fonts  of  Msts 
50  STEREOTYPE  Chases,  Royle 
Renter,  Curved  Piste  Shaver, 
Casting  Boxes,  snd  other  items 
of  Stereotype  equipment. 

PRICED  LOW — mnst  be  moved  quickly 
RepresentsHve  on  Premises 

ERNEST  PAYNE 
CORPORATION 

82  Beekmsn  St.,  New  York  88,  N.  T. 
BEekmsn  8-1791 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5.  8,  14.  26.  Intertypes  B — O — OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


Promotion  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 


PubIkatioBs  for  Sale 


Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  np-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  plant,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  yon  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-iell 
rampaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
iinsge-stimnlstors. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  isene 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
Yon  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


MODEL  5  Linotype,  Serial  14187. 
equipped  with  electric  metal  pot  snd 
one  magazine.  Now  operating  snd  in 
first-class  eondkion.  Being  replaced 
with  faster  teleitypesetter  machine. 
,\ddres5  “Pottsville  Repnblican”, 
Pottsville.  Pennsylvania. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  in  Southwest 
Xentneky.  Low  down  payment.  $10,- 
000  total  price.  In  Oregon,  an  excel¬ 
lent  buy  at  $22,000. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Phone  26-231 

_ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. _ 

CALIFORNIA:  coast  weekly.  Grossing 
$37,000.  Well  equipped.  $10,000  han¬ 
dles.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4968  Melrose.  Los  Angeles  29.  Calif. 


LAB  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  ail  over  the  United  States— —there 
most  be  a  reason — write  for  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the 
price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  LAB  Sales 
Oq..  Box  550,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


CHAIN  of  3  large  suburban  weekliei, 
printed  in  own  nnusnally  well-equipped 
and  modern  shop,  together  with  sub¬ 
stantial  job  department  bnsineaa.  Price 
$125,000.  Fnll  details  snd  temu  to 
qualified  hnyers.  Write  Box  4510, 
Editor  A  Publiiher. 


NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE— 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  bast. 
Write  for  literstnre.  Stanard  Servlee, 
3442  Brooklyn,  Kanaat  City,  Mo. 

SEND  ns  jronr  inquiries  for  action  I 
MACHINERY  LOCA’HNG  SERVICE, 
268e  Mercer  St..  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
All  sises  galley,  cahlnete,  proof  presses. 


FOR  SALE — Model  19  Linotype— No. 
20473,  2  Magasines  with  Anxitiary 
Magasine.  Excellent  condition.  Price 
$8,500.  In  operation  at  Alton  Evening 
'Telegraph.  Alton.  Illlnoia. 
REPLACING  Model  5  Lino  with  new 
machine.  High  base,  one  mag.,  Emer¬ 
son  motor,  2  molds,  available  Feb.  1. 
Palisades  Publishers,  Inc.,  Englewood. 
New  Jersey. 


SEVERAL  ^od  Iowa  weeklies  now 
svailable.  Priced  from  $4,000  to 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2010 

Nchraaks  St.,  Sionx  City,  Iowa, _ 

UNOPPOSED  weekly  and  job  shop  In 
8.  Central  Florida.  Grossing  $24,000. 
Box  4314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erecti 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N. 
SPECTIALIZINCl  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


Newsfik  Binden 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  111. 
CUSTOM  BUILT— GUARANTEED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 
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AILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES, 
ation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego- 
ations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
id  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
anlcy  A  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
uilding,  Dallas,  Texas. 

3! 

DAILIES  OR  WEE^CLIES 

Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Associater 

L2  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  OolO. 

F' 

1 

« 

1 

B 

OR  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  In 
}thing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide, 
onest  service  to  both  buyer  snd 
iller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
ox  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

G 

N 

A 

b 

OOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
0  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
.gency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
lichigan. 

0 

it 

ai 

0 

UR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
ito  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
tid  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  8937 
range.  Riverside,  California. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_  Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 
Editor  Si  Publisher 


ONE  of  N.  Y.’i  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  52^*,  70",  80* 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  a  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  sise  roll^  carload  lots 
St  attractive  prices.  January  sUp- 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.Y. 


_ Press  Room _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

12-PAGE  ROTARY 
with  full  set  stereotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BR  9-1132 


GOSS  UNIT  Arch  type  press  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  units  with  two  pairs  of 
folders  and  balloon  formers,  three 
superimposed  color  decks  suitable  for 
printing  one  to  four  colors,  reversible 
couplings  on  two  units.  D.C.  group 
motor  drive.  Press  cylinders  and  drive 
shaft  all  equipped  with  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Cline  reels  with  automatic  ten¬ 
sions,  two  pairs  of  Cutler  Hammer 
paper  conveyors.  Cut-off  23-9/16",  pa¬ 
per  width  64".  Press  arrangement 
MF  MMJIP  MM.  This  Press  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  operating  condition.  Can  be 
seen  at  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  617 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio.  Write 
or  wire  Andrew  F.  Wiley,  Business 
Manager. 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 


23-9/16"  cut-off,  AO  drive,  all  on 
one  floor,  rolls  on  each  end.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16" 
cut-off  length. 

HOE  Curved  router  22%'. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tabular,  Fiat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St., 
Chicago  8,  Illinois. 


G.  E.  26  H  P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3 

Shase,  .\0,  sinjrle  motor  friction  press 
rive  wiUi  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterbnry. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterbnry  20,  Connecticut 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  —  virtuallf 
every  make,  size  and  cut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Thimer 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc..  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

64  Page  Capacity 
4 — 16-page  printing  unite 

1 —  Doable  folder — 2  conveyors 

2 —  75-HP  AC  Motor  Drives 
Ink,  Pumps — Rubber  Rollers 

Substructure 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

Inquire 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St. 

New  York  18 


FOR  SALE:  Duplex  flatbed  anglebar 
press  with  chases,  15  h.p.  motor,  6.E. 
Control,  A.C.  Good  condition.  In  use 
daily.  Available  about  March  1. 
$6,500  as  is.  Spirit  Publishing  Co., 
Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type,  2154"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers:  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Stereotype 


STEREOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sale, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


CURRENT  OFFERINGS 

Hoe  7-ton  Metal  Pot  with  gas  burner. 

4-ton  Ensign  Reynolds  Metal  Pot. 

1,000  lb.  Kemp  &  Combustion  Utilities 
Furnaces. 

Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver,  with  mi¬ 
crometer  adjustment. 

Claybourn  Precision  Power  Shaver. 

Hoe  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 

Hoe  flat  &  curved  Plate  Routers. 

Goss  8-colnmn  Flat  Casting  Box — 
latest  model. 

Miller  Universal  Saw  Trimmer. 

Amsco  Cabinet  Composing  Room  Saw. 

Model  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press. 

Wesel  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

60"  Oswego  mill  type  Power  Cutter. 

8-Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Flat-Bed 
Press. 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press,  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo,  equipment. 

Curved  Casting  Boxes  &  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  sheet  cut-offs. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  & 
“Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 

(Send  for  new  bulletin) 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Clonn.) 


LUDLOW,  electric  pot,  new  slotted 
mouthpiece,  2254  em,  12  pt.  mold, 
casting  up  to  72  pt.  In  daily  opera¬ 
tion  our  floor.  Available  February 
15-20.  $1,250  FOB  plant  Post  Press 
Ne-n-spapers.  El  Centro.  California. 


NO.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press,  full 
page,  with  self-inking  carriage.  Fine 
machine.  Box  4631,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ELROD,  gas  heat,  strips  to  18  pt. 
With  feeder,  no  mold.  Daily  operation 
our  floor.  Available  February  15-20. 
$1,000  FOB  plant  Post  Press  News¬ 
papers,  El  Centro,  California. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPnSTNO  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL 
Paper  Reels 
Box  4216.  Editor  &  Publisher 


INTERTYPfE.  pedestal  type,  single 
magazine.  Give  age,  serial  number,  ■ 
condition,  price.  U.  Bergeron,  Box 
785.  Burlington.  Vermont. _ 

LUDLOW  TYPE  CASTER,  late  model, 
AC  motor,  electric  pot  and  2254  em 
mold.  Reply  Box  4630,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Admiiiistrative 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  newepaimrman  or  woman,  with 
High  School  or  better  education  and 
typing  ability,  to  be  permanently  em¬ 
ployed  in  newspaper  reference  library. 
Salary  plus  employees’  benefits.  Phone 
or  write  Mr.  Slabach,  5251,  8  W.  King 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  daily 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
State  age,  qualifications,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  4618,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Man  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  cost  accounting  and 
budgeting  control  by  southern  news¬ 
paper.  Prefer  one  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  as  assistant  in  close  operation. 
State  complete  experience,  three  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box 
4615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  needs  shot  in  the  arm. 
We’re  looking  for  a  manager  armed 
with  a  needle  full  of  promotional  abil¬ 
ity.  Competent  assistants  will  carry 
through  on  detail  work.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  with  national  future.  Daily 
News-Digest,  P.  O.  Box  1092,  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


WANTED.  Assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  for  southern  metropolitan  daily. 
Prefer  man  with  district  manager  or 
supervisor  experience  in  country  terri¬ 
tory.  Reply  in  confidence,  ^ving  full 
details,  age,  previous  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  4515,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


F^XiPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Northeast  Pennsylvania 
daily.  10,000  circulation  class.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  a  man  who  has 
plenty  of  drive  and  is  willing  to  work 
hard.  Write  Box  4619,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  complete  information. 


Clastified  Aitvertiglns 


CLAS.^IFIED  SALESMAN  with  car 
must  know  how  to  create  and  build 
linage.  Merchant  owned,  twice-a-week 
standard  size  publication  established 
1921.  His  production  to  prove  him 
capable  managing  5  girl  phone  staff. 
Salary  plus  monthly  commission.  Write 
full  details  to  S.  C.  Thompson,  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  5399,  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


OPENING  for  Classified  Manager  who 
knows  classified  and  how  to  get  it  .  .  . 
both  transient  and  contract.  To  a  man 
with  know-how  and  stickability.  here 
is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  present 
and  future.  Daily.  25.000  circulation, 
midwest.  Write  in  detail  and  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4623,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  AdvertisinR 


.ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

AN  association  magazine  with  approx, 
imafely  46,000  monthljr  circulation  is 
looking  for  an  advertising  manager  to 
handle  space  sales  and  magazine  pro¬ 
motion.  Man  should  be  under  40,  per¬ 
sonable.  college  graduate,  with  man¬ 
agement  point  of  view,  willing  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  with  pre¬ 
vious  space  sales  and  direct  mail  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  conduct  intelligent, 
pulling  campaign  on  national  scale. 
Minimum  of  travel  required.  Starting 
salary  up  to  $6,500  depending  upon 
man,  with  w-ide-open  future.  Write 
Manager  of  Public  Relations.  The  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Foremen.  _  321 
West  First  Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


POSITION  OF  Advertising  Manager 
soon  open  in  15.000  population  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Housing  available  in  rap¬ 
idly  growing  critical  defense  area  city. 
Excellent  salary,  expense  and  Incentive 
commission  arrangement  available  to 
right  man.  Applicants  should  submit 
qualifications  and  last  three  employers. 
'The  Osmden  (Arkansas)  News. 


.ADATERTISTiNG — job  printing — sates 
position  open  in  good  local  upstate 
weekly,  resort  area,  eastern  New  York. 
Write  Box  4602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Address  classified  correspondence 
to:  Classified  Department,  1700 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N,  T., 
Phone  BRyant  9-3062. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advernsing 


ADVERTISING 

MAN 


Oreative,  intelligent,  good 
detail  man.  Able  to  assume 
responsibility  snd  exercise 
mature  judgment  aa  executive 
aasiatant  to  advertiaing  man¬ 
ager  of  large  industrial  firm. 
Newspaper  or  printing  pro¬ 
duction  experience  helpful. 
New  York  area. 

Send  complete  resume 
and  lalary  requirementa 


Box  4511, 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  of  top 
quality  for  excluaive  weekly,  city 
8,000.  Opportunity  for  advancement  at 
owners  have  other  newspaper  intereati. 
Must  submit  full  record  first  letter. 
Ten  all.  Tell  of  selling  enoceis  in 
special  pages.  Contracts.  Increases. 
Promotions.  Start  at  reasonable 
salary.  Bonnses  and  commission. 

Great  opportunity.  Write  Box  4327, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

)fOUNG  MAN  TO  break  in  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative  for  leading 
Graphic  Arts  Magazine.  Salary,  bonus. 
Chicago  area,  little  travel.  Write  fully. 
Box  4629,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Aggres¬ 
sive  Young  man,  top  grade  field,  un¬ 
limited  potential.  Half  hour  Times 

Square.  Large  live-wire  weekly,  going 
daily.  Write  your  own  ticket,  take 

charge  of  present  staff,  help  build  fast 
growing  paper.  Bulletin,  Palisades 

Park,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  Retail  Advertising 
man  who  understands  Advertising  and 
Retailing  to  fit  into  one  of  the  best 
retail  staffs  in  the  business.  Western 
seven-day  paper  in  wonderful  city. 
Write  us  everything  in  your  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4643,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER — young  man  who  thinks 
clearly  snd  moves  fast  can  obtain  good 
reportorisl  training  as  second  man  on 
weekly  where  news  it  important.  Must 
have  driving  license.  Immediate  o-pen- 
ing.  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts. 


DESIRABLE  POSITION  for  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  newt  editor  offered 
by  llinois  afternoon  daily,  Mnst  be 
capable  of  directing  news  staff  of  16 
persons  for  thorough,  efficient,  timely 
and  accurate  news  and  picture  cover¬ 
age  and  resourceful,  original  feature 
writing,  also  he  competent  copy-reader 
and  head-writer.  Personal  interview 
and  references  essential.  Ideal  working 
conditions,  $135  weekly.  Address  Box 
4502,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full 
details  of  experience,  draft  status  and 
background.  a 


WANTED — City  Editor  capable  of  su¬ 
pervising  city  room  as  well  as  report¬ 
ing.  City  of  16,000,  Circulation  13,- 
700.  Pull  information  in  first  letter, 
please.  The  Jeffersonian,  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 


MORNING  newspaper  in  the  South 
with  outstanding  reputation  wants 
energetic  reporter  three  to  four  years’ 
experience  who  puts  premium  on  writ¬ 
ing.  Wants  reporter  with  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  with  a  strong  curiosity 
to  dig  behind  the  surface  news.  At¬ 
tach  copy  of  outline  of  experience, 
qualifications  and  aspirations.  Box 
4616.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOCIETY,  general  reporter 
Twin  City  News-Record, 
Neenah,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED — Experienced  yonng  report¬ 
er,  afternoon  paper  town  10.000.  Must 
move,  write  fast.  Immediate  opening. 
Box  4627,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

_ Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  writing  expe¬ 
rience.  Mnst  have  car.  Tribnne-News, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


COPY  CHIEF  POSITION  OPEN 
FOR  EXPERIENCED  MAN  OR 
WOMAN 

ONK  of  the  largest  and  most  aggres- 
lire  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
Middle  West  (with  more  than  one  half 
million  circulation)  has  a  top  spot 
ready  for  you  in  a  twelve-man  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

WE  need  an  experienced  man  or  worn- 
in  who  can  produce  hard-hitting  news¬ 
paper  promotion  copy.  Tou  may  now 
be  the  assistant  or  copy  chief  in  a 
recognized  advertiaing  agency,  the  as- 
listant  or  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper, 
s  professor  of  journalism  or  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  person  that  gets 
this  position  must  write  factually  hut 
with  a  flair. 

EXPF-RTBXCE  and  copy  “know-how” 
are  absolute  essentials.  No  one  with 
less  than  five  years’  experience  will 
be  considered.  Man  or  woman  with 
solid  news  background  will  be  given 
preference.  Prefer  man  under  40,  col¬ 
lege  graduate  not  essential  but  pre¬ 
ferred. 

S.\LARY  will  be  commensurate  with 
your  ability  to  produce  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  experience. 

FREE  life  and  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance,  liberal  pension  plan  and  other 
company  benefits.  You  must  have  the 
experience  and  ability  to  work  with 
top  management  on  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  campaigns. 

IN  writing,  include  age,  marital  status, 
experience  and  salary  requirement. 
Be  sure  to  include  samples  of  your 
work.  Write  to  Bert  Stolpe,  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager.  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Research  Analysts 


RESEARCH  MANAGER,  small  depart¬ 
ment  on  daily  in  200.000  circulation 
field:  able  to  codnct  consumer  surveys; 
interpret  statistics  into  sales  helps. 
Box  4642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


YOUNG,  experienced  newspaperman 
for  feature  selling  work  with  newspa¬ 
per  editors.  Car  needed.  State  starting 
salary  required.  Box  4337,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED 

0PER.\TOR  for  new  model  31  lino¬ 
type.  Afternoon  daily,  except  Sun¬ 
day.  Cannot  consider  beginners.  The 
Virginian,  Covington,  Virginia. 


Various  Departments 


IP  TOU  are  interested  In  a  newspaper 
job  on  a  Pennsylvania  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  in  circulation,  advertising, 
editorial  or  in  the  back  shop,  write  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish 
era'  Association,  209  Telegraph  Build 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Asency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl 
clea.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


young  man  with  record  of  pnt 

ting  two  weeklies  in  competitive  areas 
in  black  desires  administrative  or  pnb 
usher’s  position.  Thorough  experi 
ence  managing-editing  newspaper  and 
plant.  Single,  college  grad.  Box  4507 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER — Looking  for  a  sea 
toned  assistant  who  knows  business 
management,  how  to  acquire  a  maxi 
jnum  circulation  audience,  economical 
|y  and  profitably,  with  proven  record, 
barked  by  heat  referencea!  A  merger 
oecasiona  my  availability  and  am 
teady  to  sneeesafully  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Box  4626,  Editor  &  Publisher 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  lonuary  5.  1952 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Admiiiistnitive 


GOT  PROBLEMS? 

SUCCESSFUL  consultant — publish¬ 
er  can  help  you  solve  them,  and  bnild 
circulation,  advertising,  profits.  Con¬ 
verted  $300,000  loser;  moderniied 
metropolitan,  chain  and  amsll  papers. 

WAINT  return  straight  newspaper 
work  any  executive  capacity.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Good  coordinator  and 
mixer;  20  years  experience  all  phases 
inclnding  mechanical  and  promotion. 
Box  4420,  Editor  Is  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 
Daily  or  Trade  Journal 
EXPERIENCE  publishing,  editing, 
writing,  public  relations.  Small  Daily, 
weeklies,  metro.  Strong  executive, 
personable,  energetic.  Southwest.  Will 
relocate.  Family.  32.  Box  4611,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


A  rtists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
WANTS  FREE-LANCE  WORK 
Top-flight  drawings  and  ideas. 

All  ideas  submitted  in  pencil  rough 
for  editors  OK.  My  cartoons  get  wide 
reprints.  Box  4640,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Correspondents 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STAFF  Corre¬ 
spondent — Now  in  Panama — Free  to 
travel — Photographic  ability — ^Public 
Reltions  experience.  Write  direct — 
Balboa,  Box  499,  Canal  Zone. 


DYNAMIC,  imaginative  writer  with  ex¬ 
cellent  foreign  and  domestic  bsrck- 
ground  would  write  New  York  column 
for  out-of-town  papers.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  9  years  in  Europe  as  a  news- 
agency  correspondent.  Box  4523,  Edi¬ 
tor  Is  Publisher. 


W.ASHTNGTON — Political  coverage  of 
Congress,  agencies,  conventions.  'Top- 
notcher  now  available  because  her 
principal  account  went  nnder.  Write 
your  needs,  offer.  Details  by  return 
mail.  Box  4414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisfnc 


WISCONSIN  Display  salesman:  Age 
20;  4  years  newspaper  experience,  2 
years  advertising.  Southern  climate 
preferred.  Write  Box  4506,  Editor  Is 
Publisher. 


•ADVERTISING  Manager  -  Salesman 
New  York  City  agency  executive  well- 
rounded  experience.  Leaving  New 
York  February.  Can  stop  at  your  city 
for  interview.  Aee  37.  married.  Box 
4639.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAP.ABLE  experienced  display  man. 
Veteran,  strong  on  layout  and  copy — 
excellent  sales  record.  Seeks  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  4637,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN:  Thoroughly 
experienced,  good  layouts  and  ropy, 
strong  on  new  business.  Box  4624, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Year  round  advertising  representa¬ 
tion,  exclusive  on  Florida  and  Carib¬ 
bean  travel,  resort  and  hotel  trade 
since  1936.  Now  in  position  to  co¬ 
operate  with  a  few  Canadian  and  U.S. 
Dailies  or  weeklies.  Well  known ;  ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Address  Box  4612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


HARD-WORKING  deskman — reporter 
looking  for  greener  pastures.  5  years’ 
experience,  jonmalism  gradnate,  ear. 
Prefer  spot  in  Sontheast.  Draft-exempt. 
Will  consider  newspaper  or  magasine. 
Box  4303.  Editor  Is  Publisher. 


DESIRE,  want,  need,  crave  editorial 
work  of  almost  any  nature.  MA  from 
Columbia  plus  editing  experience  on 
Army,  college  and  other  non-profit- 
type  papers.  Have  newsreels,  city  desk 
experience  pins  ebility  and  energy. 
.Age,  24.  married,  veteran.  Box  4520, 
Editor  Is  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCE 
EDUCATION  .  .  .  YOUTH 

AT  29,  asaistant  director,  worldwide, 
SO-man  public  information  ataff,  UN 
agency;  returned  U.  S.  I^eember. 
Editing,  reporting,  exeentive  experi¬ 
ence.  American  AB,  European  MA. 
Veteran.  Wife,  child.  Seeking  Internet- 
ing  editorial  Job  and  permanent  home 
in  Eaitem  U.  S.  Box  4821,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


REPORTER,  REWRITE,  DESKMAN 
Experienced  as  aeaiatant  city  editor, 
columniit,  rewrite  on  medium  city 
daily.  Box  4417,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
or  cell  JA  3-9236,  New  York. _ 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  In  East¬ 
ern  ares.  Draft  exempt.  Now  on  small 
daily.  Can  handle  any  editing  job.  Box 
4517,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
with  30  years’  experience  every 
branch  of  newspaper  making,  is 
free  (because  of  sale)  to  take 
tough  job  as  editor  or  manager. 
Prefer  daily  in  rural  ares,  or 
farm  publication.  Age  52,  beat 
references,  welcome  investiga¬ 
tion.  Available  now.  Address 
Box  4512,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NHJW  IDEAS  t  Editor-msnsgef  of 
weeklies  looking  for  editor’s  job  small 
daily.  Young,  faced  much  competition, 
experienced  all  departments  of  news¬ 
paper  and  promotion.  Box  4508,  Editor 
te  Publisher. 


NOW  EMPLOYED.  Must  seek  warm¬ 
er  climate.  25  years  general,  state 
capital,  political  reporting,  city,  tele¬ 
graph,  copy  desks.  References  for  hon¬ 
esty,  sobriety,  initiative,  ability.  Pre¬ 
fer  medium  city  Sontheast.  Box  4518, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  Sports  Editor,  354  years 
experience,  college  grad,  vet.  married. 
Seeks  sports,  publicity  position  with 
future.  Box  4622.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


’■ALERT,  RESPONSIBLE” 
“DUG  deeper,  showed  more  insight 
than  any  other  reporter  we’ve  seen,” 
said  daily  editor.  Similar  commenda¬ 
tion  from  all  other  employers.  Former 
weekly  editor,  city  desk  alternate  on 
daily,  journalism  faculty  assistant, 
seeks  news  desk  or  editorship  small 
daily,  or  metro  job  with  future.  B.S., 
M.S..  both  cum  lande.  33.  veteran, 
family,  personal  integrity.  John  Val- 
lean,  2298-2  Patterson  Drive,  Eugene, 
Oregon . 


DTSSATTSFIKD  as  key  staffer,  100,- 
000 — pins  daily,  largest  in  state.  Four 
years  reporting,  editing,  make-np.  Top 
leats,  spot  news,  promotions,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  on  desk.  Prefer  reporting,  but 
will  read  copy  for  large,  self-respecting 
daily.  Good  references.  Young,  draft- 
exempt  college  grad.  Box  4620,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


FFFTCinNCY  AND  IJIYALTY  — 
Th.at’s  what  I  offer  publisher  of  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  College  graduate. 
Experience,  Draft  free,  seeks  edito¬ 
rial  position.  Box  4608,  Editor  A 
UiiMisher. 


FROM  .tr>.435  A  YEAR  TO  $0  a  year 
is  too  much  of  a  dropl  Able,  person¬ 
able,  dependable,  35-year-old  agricul¬ 
tural  statistician  la  being  forced  out 
hecanse  Congress  didn’t  appropriate 
enough  money  for  his  agency.  No  fool- 
ingl  .Admirably  suited  for  news- 
paner  f.arm  editor,  radio  farm 
editor,  or  editorial  staff  of  farm 
magazine.  Farm-raised,  college-edncat- 
cd  f inclnding  journalism  1 .  Variety  of 
part-time  newsnaper  exnerience.  Has 
knack  for  writing  or  editing  readahil- 
ity  into  every  line.  Needs  $75  per 
week  hnt  might  consider  less.  Box 
463 1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MTT  Grad  with  three  years  ad  experi¬ 
ence  and  some  news  wants  editorial 
job  in  midwest.  Family.  26.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  4638,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  EDITORS  attention. 
Experienced  newspaper  woman  now 
nnemploved  desires  cnange.  Write  Box 
4613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  industrial  editing  job. 
Box  4607,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRIZE  WINNING  MANAGING  EDI¬ 
TOR,  strong  on  local,  cost  conscious, 
in  wrong  pew  now,  seeks  chance  to 
show  what  he  can  do.  20  years  expo- 
rienee.  Box  4604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  1st  rate,  3  years  small 
daily.  Seeks  position  on  larger  publi¬ 
cation.  Handled  general  newt,  aporta, 
rewrite,  columning,  features,  editing, 
makeup.  AP  and  UP  stringer.  AB  and 
MS  Columbia  Journalism.  Top  refer- 
ences.  Box  4628,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REiPORTER  JOB  in  North  by  draft 
exempt  college  grad,  B.S.  journalism. 

Box  4609,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  1950  Journalism  grad, 
24,  married,  locate  anywhere.  I  can 
do  a  good  job  for  you.  Box  4601. 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  city  (35,000) 
morning-evening  daily,  seeks  editing 
or  feature  job  on  large  daily.  Three 
years’  experience  in  police,  sports, 
and  general  reporting.  Draft  exempt. 
Box  4625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WELL  KNOWN  FEMALE  TECH. 
WRITER,  EDITOR  Publicity  thru  in¬ 
dustry,  business,  education,  etc.,  seeks 
NYC  area  news  post.  Resume.  Box 

4632,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER,  three  years  on  dailies, 
vet,  26,  car.  Journalism,  B.S.,  have 
worked  desk,  news,  sports,  used 
graphic.  Box  4641,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photographers 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  2-years  news  com- 
mercial  free-lance,  6-months  syndicate 
experience.  U  of  Wisconsin  graduate, 
political  science,  journalism  back¬ 
ground.  Age  26.  Good  references. 
Box  4617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


JXIUR  TEAKS  motion  picture  pubUe 
relations,  exploitation.  Seek  opportu¬ 
nity  In  TV,  industry  or  advertUing 
agency.  College  grad.  Know  U.  8.  and 
Europe.  Age  29.  Box  48i28,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


READY  TO  ENTER  PUBUO  RELA¬ 
TIONS  field,  weekly  newipaper  editor. 
backjH'Ound  and  axp©rien<5e  aditorial* 
advertising,  promotion,  photography, 
some  radio.  Hard  worker,  college  grad. 
Box  4509,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  Advertising-promotions 
manager.  Ideas  that  click — ready  to 
increase  your  lineage.  Veteran,  3  ye.ar8 
selling  experience.  Box  4636,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CHICAGOAN  seeks  creative,  produc¬ 
tive  publicity-editorial  job.  5  yenj" 
experience,  vet.  28.  college.  Box  4633. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


READY  TO  INVEST — 12  years  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  publishing  experience 
(Government-Industry)  Top  referenc¬ 
es:  college.  Salary  open:  draft  exempt. 
Veteran  World  War  IT.  Box  4319, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  director:  wide 
experience  large-scale  planning,  man¬ 
agement;  20-ye8r  background  includes 
private,  governmental  work-advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  campaigns,  publishing, 
$12,000  per  annnm.  Box  4614,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

_ Mechaniral 

WANTED:  Job  as  linotype  operator. 
Just  graduated  from  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  School.  Not  fast  (need  ex¬ 
perience)  but  set  clean  copy.  Go  any¬ 
where  for  permanent  Job.  J.  Wylie 
Driscoll.  Jr.,  12654  No.  PitUburg  St.. 

ConnellSviUe  Ppnnsvlvsnls _ 


.WAIL.VBI.E  about  February  1.  Young 
'Stereo-Press  Foreman.  Experienced  on 
Tubular.  Hoe,  Goss  and  Scott  Presses. 
Can  produce.  Handle  Help.  Desires 
job  with  approximstely  40.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Union  or  open.  Will  accept  best 
offer,  and  answer  all  replies.  Box 

4621.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

SUPERINVENDENT  Pressroom.  Pro¬ 
duction  hacked  by  good  references. 
Also  experienced  to  take  charge 
Stereotype  Denartment.  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  set-up.  Sound  reason  for  change. 
Highest  recommendations.  Future  op- 
portunitv  of  first  importance.  Box 
4603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Another  January  rolls  around  “7.  Wage  rates  on  newspapers 
with  one  more  year  to  look  back  will  continue  to  rise  unle«  and 
upon  and  one  more  to  look  for-  until  wage  controls  are  instituted.” 
ward  to.  Answer:  They’ve  continued  to 

Last  January  we  tallied  the  re-  increase  under  liberal  wage  con- 
suks  of  our  predictions  for  1950  trol  policies. 
and  found  that  we  scored  only  “8.  There  will  be  ever-increas- 
50%,  whereas  in  1949  we  had  hit  ing  evidence  of  creeping  censor- 
it  100%.  Last  January,  also,  we  ship  in  government  and  military 
made  some  more  guesses  on  what  affairs.  If  the  shooting  war  spreads, 
would  happen  in  the  newspaper  censorship  controls  similar  to 
business  during  1951.  those  of  the  last  war  will  be  im- 

Let’s  sec  how  they  worked  out.  posed.  If  not,  we  may  expect  to 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  find  more  and  more  information 
Korean  war  was  then  six  months  being  withheld  and  censored  in 
old.  Communist  China’s  soldiers  the  name  of  national  security.” 
were  in  the  fight,  our  troops  were  Answer:  IVe  must  have  been 
retreating,  and  the  future  looked  clairvoyant  on  that  one. 
black.  “9.  Newspaper  building  and 

“1.  Unless  Canada  goes  along  pl^itit  expansion  programs  will  be 
with  the  U.S.  in  wage  and  price  interrupted  to  a  degree  depending 
controls  there  will  be  another  in-  speed  and  extent  of  the 

crease  in  the  price  of  newsprint.”  national  defense  program.  Here 

Answer:  How  right  we  were!  again,  a  shooting  war  would  put 

“2.  If  Canada  does  go  along  ^  nil  programs  no  rrwtter 

with  the  U.S.  in  these  controls  ^nr  they  had  progressed, 

there  may  be  some  form  of  news-  Answer:  Right  again.  Some  of 

print  allocation  or  rationing.  This  have  been  interrupted  by  in- 

will  be  particularly  true  if  part  of  ability  to  get  steel  allocations. 
the  newsprint  industry’s  pulp  and  * '^9'  become  more 

power  ‘goes  to  war’  as  it  did  in  plentiful  on  newspaper  staffs  as 

the  early  ’40s.”  openings  are  created  by  the  draft. 

Answer:  Controls  weren’t  nec-  njid  calling  up  of  reserves  and  na- 
essary,  pulp  and  power  didn’t  go  guard  units.  Don  t  foresee 

to  war,  and  the  newsprint  supply  nny  real^  newspaper  manpower 
situation  improved.  Hedged  with  shortage. 


two  "ifs,”  the  prediction  washes 
itself  out. 


Answer:  Right!  Judging  from 
the  growth  of  E  &  P’s  "In  \1ilitary 


“3.  Circulations  will  continue  to  Service"  column,  the  increase  in 
show  a  healthy,  normal  rise.  If  Wanted  classified  ads  and 

our  ‘cold  war’  turns  into  a  ‘hot  drop  in  Situations  Wanted 
war’  circulations  probably  will  fh^^e  have  been  more  job  open- 

boom."  iiigs.  There  hasn’t  been  any  man- 

Answer:  Right  on  the  first  part,  pou'cr  shortage. 

The  second  didn’t  materialize.  Without  apologizing  for  the 

‘‘4.  Advertising  linage  will  prob-  “ifs,”  “mays,”  and  “on  the  other 
ably  hold  its  own.  There  may  be  hands”  that  vrere  necessary  a  year 
slight  increases  if  war  orders  do  we’ll  chtim  85%  on  the  final 
not  cut  too  heavily  into  the  pro-  score, 
duction  of  consumer  goods.  On 

the  other  hand,  if  mobilization  That  limb  which  we  crawl  out 
brings  on  rationing  of  newsprint  seemed  to  be  a  little  stronger 
and  other  controls  then  there  may  hi^t  year  than  it  vras  the  previous 

be  a  slight  decrease  in  linage.”  y^'^-  Therefore,  we’ll  try  it  again 

Answer:  We’ll  take  100%  on  hazard  a  few  guesses  for 

that  one,  too.  Total  linage  was  up  1^52. 

slightly.  Local  did  a  little  better  1.  There  will  be  some  promi- 
than  hold  its  own,  classified  nent  mergers,  consolidations  and 

showed  large  gains,  national  was  outright  suspensions  of  newspa- 
down.  War  orders  undoubted-  pers  because  of  high  costs. 
ly  played  a  part  in  the  losses  in  2.  Total  circulation  will  con- 

automotive  linage.  tinue  to  show  gains. 

“5.  Advertising  rates  undoubt-  3.  The  10-cent  daily  may  spread 
edly  will  continue  their  present  on  the  West  Coast  but  we  don’t 
trend  upward  regardless  of  what  expect  to  see  it  in  the  East.  Nei- 
happens  to  volume.”  ther  do  we  expect  to  see  many  7- 

Answer:  Right  on  that  one,  too.  cent  papers.  The  five-cent  price 

“6.  Circulation  rates  will  also  will  stick  for  some  time, 
continue  their  present  trend  up-  3.  Total  advertising  linage  will 
ward  and  we  may  see  10-cent  show  slight  gains.  Local  and 
daily  newspapers  before  we’re  out  classified  will  go  ahead,  but  auto- 
of  the  international  woods,  but  motive  will  decline  further  and 
not  necessarily  in  1951.”  general  (or  national)  may  come 

Answer:  Another  100%  al-  back  slowly. 
though  we  were  a  little  pessimistic  4.  Advertising  rates  will  con- 
on  that  10-cent  newspaper  guess,  tinue  their  present  upward  trend. 
We  have  some  with  us  now  on  the  5.  Look  for  further  newsprint 
West  Coast.  price  increases. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Jan.  6-8 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Ansley,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Jan.  13-15  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  meeting,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14 — ^New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-16— New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Hotel  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .Assn.,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  15-16-17 — New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
meeting.  Hotel  Kenmore,  Bos¬ 
ton, 

Jan.  17-19 — Virginia  Press 
Assn..  mid-Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Jan.  17-19 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Assn,  and  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Dept,  of  Journalism,  press 
institute  and  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  18-19 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Gettysburg  Hotel,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Jan.  18-19 — Atomic  Energy 
Seminar,  sponsored  by  New 
Jersey  Press  Assn,  and  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  18-19  — Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Seattle. 

Jan.  19-20 — National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Network,  west¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Nicollet 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Jan.  20-22  —  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

Jan.  21-23 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 
conference,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Jan.  24-26— North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  25-26 — Association  of 
Railroad  Advertising  Managers, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Jan.  25-26— Wyoming  Press 
Association,  1952  convention, 
Rawlins,  Wyo. 


$135,000  Given  , 
To  Help  Needy 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis  —  Readers  of  this 
city’s  three  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tributed  approximately  $135,000 
for  Christmas  charity  this  year. 

Reports  made  this  week 
show^:  Times — $86,858;  Star, 

$25,237;  and  News,  $22,000. 

The  Tinges’  Clothe-A-Child 
fund  took  care  of  2,520  children 
with  its  record  collection  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cash,  $27,016;  .spent  by  di¬ 
rect  donors,  $50,400;  Mile-0- 
DLmes,  $9,442  (more  than  a 
mile). 

The  Clothe- A-Child  campaign 
had  its  inspiration  22  years  ago 
after  Times  employes  passed  the 
hat  among  themselves  to  buy 
clothing  for  a  few  needy  children 
in  the  city. 

Star  Helps  4,000 
The  record  set  by  contributors 
to  the  1950  Indianapolis  Star 
Santa  Claus  Fund  was  nothing 
but  a  pleasant  memory  following 
this  year’s  ambitious  campaign  to 
care  for  the  needy  children.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  $25,237.24  was  donated  to 
the  Star  to  be  used  in  making 
Christmas  cheery  for  more  than 
4,000  youngsters  with  gifts  of  toys 
and  clothing. 

Star  investigators  visited  more 
than  1,200  families  in  the  30  days 
preceding  Christmas  to  find  the 
families  needing  the  assistance 
that  only  the  Santa  Claus  Fund 
could  provide  for  them. 

Besides  using  the  cash  donations 
for  gifts,  the  Star  also  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  clothing  536  needy  chil¬ 
dren. 

Clothing  donors  made  ap¬ 
pointments  with  underprivileged 
youngsters  listed  in  the  Santa 
Claus  Fund  office.  Trips  to  cloth 
ing  stores  followed  during  wliidi 
time  the  children  received  new 
outfits. 

The  Star  fund  is  the  oldest 
newspjiper  charity  in  the  city,  hav 
mg  been  founded  in  1903. 

100  Families  Cheered  by  News 
The  Indianapolis  News  Cheer 
Fund  cared  for  100  neediest  fami¬ 
lies,  giving  fuel,  food,  clothini 
and  toys. 

A  collection  of  more  than  $22, 
000,  the  highest  sum  ever  donated 
to  the  Christmas  project,  was 
turned  over  to  the  News  for  dis 
persal  to  the  needy.  Letters  sent 
in  by  teachers,  neighbors  and 
friends  of  underprivileged  families 
were  the  “leads”  followed  by 


News  investigators  who  checked 
6.  It  is  an  election  year  and  on  the  families  and  saw  to  it  that 
newspapers  can  expect  the  severest  they  were  provided  with  the  es- 
smear  attack  yet  by  incumbent  sentials  they  could  not  otherwise 
politicians  seeking  re-election.  obtain. 

"  Certificates  entitling  the  bearer 

New  Eng^land  Contest  to  a  designated  amount  of  food, 
Boston  —  The  “Know  New  etc.  were  issued  to  the  families 
England”  contest,  for  several  years  for  obtaining  needed  items.  These 
a  popular  Herald-Traveler  promo-  were  then  turned  over  to  the  News 
tion,  will  begin  next  week  with  by  store  owners  for  cash  redemp- 
top  prize  a  $10,000  bond.  tion. 
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LOOK  WHAT  THE  POSTMAN  BROUGHT  US! 


A  mechanical  superintendent  writes  that 
Linotype's  new  Blue  Streak  Comet  is  the 
"answer  to  a  production  man's  dream" 

We’re  happy,  but  not  surprised.  This  letter  is 
typical  of  those  we  have  received  since  the  first 
Blue  Streak  Comet  was  placed  in  service  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  For  the  Comet— the  machine 


with  the  built-in  speed,  simplified  maintenance 
and  ease  of  operation— has  revolutionized  straight 
text  composition  wherever  it  has  been  installed. 
We’ll  be  glad  to  give  you  more  details  in  terms  of 
your  composing  room.  Just  ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street.  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada.  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto. 


BLUE  STREAK 


LINOTYPE 


COMET 
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'mil.  I  in  r.  s.  .\. 


Case  background: 

The  World-Telegram  and  Sun  had  exclusive  information  about  the 
narcotics  traffic  at  its  worst  —  among  teen-age  children.  But  public  officials 
only  laughed  when  told  that  dope  "syndicates"  and  organized 
"pushers"  were  plying  their  miserable  trade  in  New  York's  schools  and 
playgrounds,  flooding  police  stations  and  hospitals  with  tortured 
young  bodies. 


Assignment: 

The  World-Telegram  and  Sun  accepted  the  challenge  of  this  festering 
danger,  assigned  staff  writer  Edward  J.  Mowery  to  the  story. 

For  weeks  he  worked  around  the  clock,  gathering  first-hand  information. 
Finally,  armed  with  facts  and  figures,  Mowery  turned  in  his  story  and 
it  was  blasted  across  the  front  page  of  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
Scores  of  additional  articles  followed  os  new  facts  were  developed  - 
stories  of  misery  in  decent  homes,  lack  of  facilities  for  proper 
hospitalization,  complacent  officials. 


Result:  | 

Other  Scripps-Howord  newspapers  across  the  country  took  up  the  cry,  j 
publishing  Mowery's  articles  and  scoring  the  dangers  of  illicit  ^  ] 

narcotics  trafficking.  Mowery  was  consulted  by  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee,  by  the  New  York  State  Attorney  General,  by  i 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Results  credited  directly  to  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  and  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  campaign  include  the  addition  of  more  men  to 
the  Narcotics  Bureau,  thousands  of  arrests;  investigations  by  bar 
associations  from  coast  to  coast;  concerted  action  by  59  agencies  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York;  scores  of  bills  pending  in  Washington, 
Albany,  and  New  York  City. 


Conscientious  reporting  by  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  fired  a 
complacent  city  and  nation  to  immediate  action,  winning  for 
reporter  Mowery  the  1951  Award  of  the  Silurian  Society  and  a  citation 
from  the  American  Legion. 
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